“A revelation. 

Peikoff is an extraordinary communicator.... He brings 
the most difficult intellectual ideas within the grasp ol the general reader.... 
Those who decide to examine Objectivism—with this book as a guide 
are in lor an awesome intellectual experience. 

—Detroit Free Press 


This brilliantly conceived and organized book is based on a lecture 
course given by Dr. Leonard Peikoff in 1976. entitled 'The Philosophy of 
Objectivism." The lectures were attended by Ayn Rand, who helped pre¬ 
pare them and also joined Peikoff in answering questions. Ayn Rand 
said of these lectures: “Until or unless I write a comprehensive treatise 
on my philosophy, Dr. Peikoffs course is the only authorized presenta¬ 
tion of the entire theoretical structure of Objectivism—that is. the only 
one that I know ol my own knowledge to be fully accurate. 

Dr Peikoff, Rand's designated heir and foremost interpreter, reveals the 
abstract fundamentals of Objectivism and its practical applications in 
the everyday world. He covers every branch of philosophy recognized 
by Rand and every philosophic topic that she regarded as important 
from certainty to money, from logic to art, from measurement to sex 
Illustrated with quotes from her published works, complete with an 
abundance of new material that Ayn Rand offered only in private 
conversations with Peikoff. these clear, cogent chapters illuminate 
Objectivism—and its creator—with startling clarity Now the millions 
of readers who have been transformed by Atlas Shrugged and The 
Fountainhead will discover the full philosophical system underlying 
Ayn Rand's stories about life “as it might be and ought to be.” 
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that human beings can and should live by the guidance 
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Leonard Peikoff presents the first comprehensive state¬ 
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With the hope that this philosophy 
will guide your life as it does 
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PREFACE 


Ayn Rand’s philosophy has 
changed thousands of lives, including my own, and has the 
power to change the course of history. Her views, however, 
are spread across more than a dozen books and hundreds of 
articles and speeches. The present book is the first compre¬ 
hensive statement of her philosophy. 

I have presented the ideas of Objectivism, their valida¬ 
tion, and their interrelationships. I have arranged the ideas 
hierarchically; each chapter, and within the chapters each sec¬ 
tion, builds on earlier material. 

I have covered every branch of philosophy recognized by 
Miss Rand and every philosophic topic—from certainty to 
money, logic to art, measurement to sex—which she regarded 
as important; this has led me to include abundant new mate¬ 
rial which she herself treated only in private discussion. But 
I have covered the ideas in conceptual form. That is: I have 
digested them, for myself and thereby for the reader. I offer 
not a heap of concretes, polemics, quotes, and random elab¬ 
orations, but a progression of essentials. In every contest be¬ 
tween the forest and the trees, I have chosen the forest: I have 
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omitted every nonessential that might cause the reader to lose 
sight of Ayn Rand’s system of thought as a whole. 

With the present book to serve as a broad integrating con¬ 
text, future scholars can turn to study specialized aspects of 
Ayn Rand’s work and to present them with an appropriately 
greater level of detail. 

Like any proper work of general philosophy, this book is 
written not for academics, but for human beings (including 
any academics who qualify). In essence, the text can be un¬ 
derstood by the general reader, although an individual will 
have an easier time if he first reads Ayn Rand’s Atlas Shrugged 
and Introduction to Objectivist Epistemology. 

This book was initially planned as an edited version of a 
lecture course, ‘‘The Philosophy of Objectivism, which I 
gave in New York City in 1976. The lectures were prepared 
with some assistance from Miss Rand, who attended all twelve 
of them and, after most, joined with me to answer questions 
from the audience. “Until or unless I write a comprehensive 
treatise on my philosophy," Miss Rand wrote that year in The 
Ayn Rand Letter, “Dr. Peikoff’s course is the only authorized 
presentation of the entire theoretical structure of Objectivism, 
i.e., the only one that I know of my own knowledge to be 
fully accurate." 

In 1984, eight years later and two years after her death, 
I began to revise the lectures for publication. I soon found 
that many of their formulations could be made more precise. 
I found arguments that I could now develop more cogently, 
examples that I could make more eloquent, and crucial new 
integrations that I only now understood. Above all, I found 
that the ideas required a more logical order of presentation. 
All these improvements changed the nature of the project. My 
task became not to edit, but to rewrite the lecture material. 

Since some of Ayn Rand’s most important ideas are ex¬ 
pressed only briefly or not at all in her books, the absence of 
a reference note in my text does not imply that the point is 
my own. On the contrary, where no reference is given, the 
material in all likelihood is taken from the lengthy philosophic 
discussions that I had with Miss Rand across a period of de¬ 
cades. This is especially true of the material on metaphysics 
and epistemology, which were the primary subjects of our 
discussions, but it applies throughout. 
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Our discussions were not a collaboration: 1 asked ques¬ 
tions; she answered them. In rewriting the lectures, more¬ 
over, 1 have not changed or added to any of Ayn Rand’s ideas. 
My contribution is not to the substance of Objectivism, which 
is entirely Ayn Rand’s achievement, but to the form of its 
presentation. The reader must, however, bear in mind that 
Ayn Rand has not seen the new wording or organization. 

(For those who want to compare the lectures with the 
present book, cassettes of the former are still available for 
purchase from Second Renaissance Books, Box 4625, Ocean- 
side, CA 92052.) 

Because of my thirty years of study under her, and by her 
own statement, 1 am the person next to Ayn Rand who is the 
most qualified to write this book. Since she did not live to see 
it, however, she is not responsible for any misstatements of 
her views it may contain, nor can the book be properly de¬ 
scribed as “official Objectivist doctrine." “Objectivism” is the 
name of Ayn Rand’s philosophy as presented in the material 
she herself wrote or endorsed. 

To be objective, I identify the status of my work as fol¬ 
lows: this book is the definitive statement of Ayn Rand’s phi¬ 
losophy—as interpreted by her best student and chosen heir. 


LEONARD PE1KOFF 
December 1991 
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REALITY 


Philosophy is not a bauble of 
the intellect, but a power from which no man can abstain. 
Anyone can say that he dispenses with a view of reality, 
knowledge, the good, but no one can implement this cre¬ 
do. The reason is that man, by his nature as a conceptual be¬ 
ing, cannot function at all without some form of philosophy 
to serve as his guide. 

Ayn Rand discusses the role of philosophy in her West 
Point lecture “Philosophy: Who Needs It.’’ Without abstract 
ideas, she says, 

you would not be able to deal with concrete, particular, 
real-life problems. You would be in the position of a new¬ 
born infant, to whom every object is a unique, unprece¬ 
dented phenomenon. The difference between his mental 
state and yours lies in the number of conceptual integra¬ 
tions your mind has performed. 

You have no choice about the necessity to Integrate 
your observations, your experiences, your knowledge into 
abstract ideas, i.e., into principles. 1 
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Your only choice, she continues, is whether your prin¬ 
ciples are true or false, rational or irrational, consistent or 
contradictory. The only way to know which they are is to 
integrate your principles. 

What integrates them? Philosophy. A philosophic system 
is an integrated view of existence. As a human being, you 
have no choice about the fact that you need a philosophy. 

Your only choice is whether you define your philosophy 
by a conscious, rational, disciplined process of thought and 
scrupulously logical deliberation—or let your subcon¬ 
scious accumulate a junk heap of unwarranted conclu¬ 
sions, false generalizations, undefined contradictions, 
undigested slogans, unidentified wishes, doubts and fears, 
thrown together by chance, but integrated by your sub¬ 
conscious into a kind of mongrel philosophy and fused 
into a single, solid weight: self-doubt, like a ball and chain 
in the place where your mind's wings should have grown. 2 

Philosophy, in Ayn Rand’s view, is the fundamental force 
shaping every man and culture. It is the science that guides 
men's conceptual faculty, and thus every field of endeavor 
that counts on this faculty. The deepest issues of philosophy 
are the deepest root of men’s thought (see chapter 4), their 
action (see chapter 12), their history (see the Epilogue)—and, 
therefore, of their triumphs, their disasters, their future. 

Philosophy is a human need as real as the need of food. 
It is a need of the mind, without which man cannot obtain 
his food or anything else his life requires. 

To satisfy this need, one must recognize that philosophy 
is a system of ideas. By its nature as an integrating science, it 
cannot be a grab bag of isolated issues. All philosophic ques¬ 
tions are interrelated. One may not, therefore, raise any such 
questions at random, without the requisite context. If one tries 
the random approach, then questions (which one has no 
means of answering) simply proliferate in all directions. 

Suppose, for example, that you read an article by Ayn 
Rand and glean from it only one general idea, with which, 
you decide, you agree: man should be selfish. How, you must 
soon ask, is this generality to be applied to concrete situa¬ 
tions? What is selfishness? Does it mean doing whatever you 
feel like doing? What if your feelings are irrational? But who 
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is to say what’s rational or irrational? And who is Ayn Rand 
to say what a man should do, anyway? Maybe what’s true for 
her isn’t true for you, or what’s true in theory isn’t true in 
practice. What is truth? Can it vary from one person or realm 
to another? And, come to think of it, aren’t we all bound 
together? Can anyone ever really achieve private goals in this 
world? If not, there’s no point in being selfish. What kind of 
world is it? And if people followed Ayn Rand, wouldn’t that 
lead to monopolies or cutthroat competition, as the socialists 
say? And how does anyone know the answers to all these (and 
many similar) questions? What method of knowledge should 
a man use? And how does one know that? 

For a philosophic idea to function properly as a guide, 
one must know the full system to which it belongs. An idea 
plucked from the middle is of no value, cannot be validated, 
and will not work. One must know the idea’s relationship to 
all the other ideas that give it context, definition, application, 
proof. One must know all this not as a theoretical end in itself, 
but for practical purposes; one must know it to be able to rely 
on an idea, to make rational use of it, and, ultimately, to live. 

In order to approach philosophy systematically, one must 
begin with its basic branches. Philosophy, according to Ob¬ 
jectivism, consists of five branches. The two basic ones are 
metaphysics and epistemology. Metaphysics is the branch of 
philosophy that studies the nature of the universe as a whole. 
(The Objectivist metaphysics is covered in the present chapter 
on “Reality.") Epistemology is the branch that studies the na¬ 
ture and means of human knowledge (chapters 2-5). These 
two branches make possible a view of the nature of man 
(chapter 6). 

Flowing from the above are the three evaluative branches 
of philosophy. Ethics, the broadest of these, provides a code 
of values to guide human choices and actions (chapters 7-9). 
Politics studies the nature of a social system and defines the 
proper functions of government (chapters 10 and 11). Esthet¬ 
ics studies the nature of art and defines the standards by which 
an art work should be judged (chapter 12). 

In presenting Objectivism, I shall cover the five branches 
in essential terms, developing each in hierarchical order, and 
offering the validation of each principle or theory when I first 
explain it. 
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The True, said Hegel, is the Whole. At the end of our 
discussion, to borrow these terms, you will see a unique 
Whole, the Whole which is Ayn Rand s philosophic achieve¬ 
ment. You may then judge for yourself whether it is an im¬ 
portant achievement—and whether it is True. 

» » » ■ 

Every philosophy builds on its starting points. Where, then, 
does one start? What ideas qualify as primaries? 

By the time men begin to philosophize, they are adults 
who have acquired a complex set of concepts. The first task 
of the philosopher is to separate the fundamentals from the 
rest. He must determine which concepts are at the base of 
human knowledge and which are farther up the structure— 
which are the irreducible principles of cognition and which 
are derivatives. 

Objectivism begins by naming and validating its prima¬ 
ries. Ayn Rand does not select questions at random; she does 
not plunge in by caprice. She begins deliberately at the begin¬ 
ning—at what she can prove is the beginning, and the root of 
all the rest. 

Existence, Consciousness, and Identity as ttie Basic Axioms 

We begin as philosophers where we began as babies, at the 
only place there is to begin: by looking at the world. As phi¬ 
losophers, however, we know enough to state, as we look at 
anything: it is. This (I am pointing to a table) is. That (pointing 
to a person seated at it) is. These things (sweeping an arm to 
indicate the contents of the whole room) are. Something ex¬ 
ists. 

We start with the irreducible fact and concept of exis¬ 
tence—that which is. 

The first thing to say about that which is is simply: it is. 
As Parmenides in ancient Greece formulated the principle: 
what is, is. Or, in Ayn Rand’s words: existence exists. (“Exis¬ 
tence” here is a collective noun, denoting the sum of exis- 
tents.) This axiom does not tell us anything about the nature 
of existents; it merely underscores the fact that they exist.-’ 

This axiom must be the foundation of everything else. 
Before one can consider any other issue, before one can ask 
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what things there are or what problems men face in learning 
about them, before one can discuss what one knows or how 
one knows it—first, there must be something, and one must 
grasp that there is. If not, there is nothing to consider or to 
know. 

The concept of “existence" is the widest of all concepts. 
It subsumes everything—every entity, action, attribute, rela¬ 
tionship (including every state of consciousness)—everything 
which is, was, or will be. The concept does not specify that 
a physical world exists.' As the first concept at the base of 
knowledge, it covers only what is known, implicitly if not 
explicitly, by the gamut of the human race, from the newborn 
baby or the lowest savage on through the greatest scientist 
and the most erudite sage. All of these know equally the fun¬ 
damental fact that there is something, something as against 
nothing. 

You the reader have now grasped the first axiom of phi¬ 
losophy. This act implies a second axiom: that you exist pos¬ 
sessing consciousness, consciousness being the faculty of 
perceiving that which exists. Consciousness is not inherent in 
the fact of existence as such; a world without conscious or¬ 
ganisms is possible. But consciousness is inherent in your 
grasp of existence. Inherent in saying “There is something — 
of which I am aware" is: “There is something —of tvhich lam 
aware. ” 

The fact of consciousness is also a fundamental starting 
point. Even if biologists or physicists were someday to give 
us a scientific analysis of the conditions of consciousness (in 
terms of physical structures or energy quanta or something 
now unknown), this would not alter the fact that conscious¬ 
ness is an axiom. Before one can raise any questions pertain¬ 
ing to knowledge, whether of content or of method (including 
the question of the cpnditions of consciousness), one must 
first be conscious of something and recognize that one is. All 
questions presuppose that one has a faculty of knowledge, 
i.e., the attribute of consciousness. One ignorant of this attri¬ 
bute must perforce be ignorant of the whole field of cognition 
(and of philosophy). 

Consciousness, to repeat, is the faculty of perceiving that 
which exists. (“Perceiving" is used here in its widest sense, 
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equivalent to “being aware of.“) To be conscious is to be 
conscious of something. 

Here is Ayn Rand’s crucial passage in regard to the above: 


Existence exists—and the act of grasping that state¬ 
ment implies two corollary axioms: that something exists 
which one perceives and that one exists possessing con 
sciousness, consciousness being the faculty of perceiving 
that which exists. 

If nothing exists, there can be no consciousness: a 
consciousness with nothing to be conscious of is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. A consciousness conscious of nothing but 
itself is a contradiction in terms: before it could identify 
itself as consciousness, it had to be conscious of some¬ 
thing. If that which you claim to perceive does not exist, 
what you possess is not consciousness. 

Whatever the degree of your knowledge, these two 
existence and consciousness—are axioms you cannot es¬ 
cape, these two are the irreducible primaries implied in 
any action you undertake, in any part of your knowledge 
and in its sum, from the first ray of light you perceive at 
the start of your life to the widest erudition you might 
acquire at its end. Whether you know the shape of a peb¬ 
ble or the structure of a solar system, the axioms remain 
the same: that it exists and that you know it.’ 


A third and final basic axiom is implicit in the first two. 
It is the law of identity: to be is to be something, to have a 
nature, to possess identity. A thing is itself; or, in the tradi¬ 
tional formula, A is A. The “identity” of an existent means 
that which it is, the sum of its attributes or characteristics. 


Whatever you choose to consider, be it an object, an 
attribute or an action, the law of identity remains the same 
[writes Ayn Rand). A leaf cannot be a stone at the same 
time, it cannot be all red and all green at the same time, it 
cannot freeze and burn at the same time. A is A. Or, if you 
wish it stated in simpler language: You cannot have your 
cake and eat it, too . 6 


Ayn Rand offers a new formulation of this axiom: exis¬ 
tence is identity. 7 She does not say “existence has identity”— 
which might suggest that identity is a feature separable from 
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existence (as a coat of paint is separable from the house that 
has it). The point is that to be is to be something. Existence 
and identity are indivisible; either implies the other. If some¬ 
thing exists, then something exists; and if there is a some¬ 
thing, then there is a something. The fundamental fact cannot 
be broken in two. 

Why, one might ask, use two concepts to identify one 
fact? This procedure is common in philosophy and in other 
fields as well. When men have several perspectives on a single 
fact, when they consider it from different aspects or in differ¬ 
ent contexts, it is often essential to form concepts that iden¬ 
tify the various perspectives. 

“Existence” differentiates a thing from nothing, from the 
absence of the thing. This is the primary identification, on 
which all others depend, it is the recognition in conceptual 
terms that the thing is, “Identity” indicates not that it is, but 
that it is. This differentiates one thing from another, which is 
a distinguishable step in cognition. The perspective here is 
not; it is (vs. it is not), but; it is this (vs. it is that). Thus the 
context and purpose of the two concepts differ, although the 
fact both concepts name is indivisible. 

Like existence and consciousness, identity is also a fun¬ 
damental starting point of knowledge. Before one can ask 
what any existent is, it must be something, and one must know 
this. If not, then there is nothing to investigate—or to exist. 

Inherent in a man's grasp of any object is the recogni¬ 
tion, in some form, that: there is something I am aware of. 
There is—existence; something—identity; I am aware of— 
consciousness. These three are the basic axiomatic concepts 
recognized by the philosophy of Objectivism. 

An axiomatic concept, writes Ayn Rand, is 

the identification of a primary fact of reality, which cannot 
be analyzed, i.e., reduced to other facts or broken into 
component parts. It is implicit in all facts and in all knowl¬ 
edge. It is the fundamentally given and directly perceived 
or experienced, which requires no proof or explanation, 
but on which all proofs and explanations rest,* 

Axiomatic concepts are not subject to the process of def¬ 
inition. Their referents can be specified only ostensively, by 
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pointing to instances. Everything to be grasped about these 
facts is implicit in any act of adult cognition; indeed, it is 
implicit much earlier. "After the first discriminated sensation 
( or percept),’’ Miss Rand observes, ‘‘man’s subsequent knowl¬ 
edge adds nothing to the basic facts designated by the terms 
•existence,’ ‘identity,’ ‘consciousness.’ . . .” Subsequent 
knowledge makes the explicit, conceptual identification of 
these facts possible. But the facts themselves—which are the 
data or constituents later to be integrated into the concepts— 
are present to and from the first such awareness. It is in this 
sense that a knowledge of axioms is ‘‘implicit’’ from the be¬ 
ginning. ‘‘It is this implicit knowledge,” Miss Rand holds, 
"that permits [man’s] consciousness to develop further. 9 

Being implicit from the beginning, existence, conscious¬ 
ness, and identity are outside the province of proof. Proof is 
the derivation of a conclusion from antecedent knowledge, 
and nothing is antecedent to axioms. Axioms are the starting 
points of cognition, on which all proofs depend. 

One knows that the axioms are true not by inference of 
any kind, but by sense perception. When one perceives a to¬ 
mato, for example, there is no evidence that it exists, beyond 
the fact that one perceives it; there is no evidence that it is 
something, beyond the fact that one perceives it; and there 
is no evidence that one is aware, beyond the fact that one is 
perceiving it. Axioms are perceptual self-evidencies. There is 
nothing to be said in their behalf except: look at reality. 

What is true of tomatoes applies equally to oranges, build¬ 
ings, people, music, and stars. What philosophy does is to 
give an abstract statement of such self-evident facts. Philoso¬ 
phy states these facts in universal form. Whatever exists, ex¬ 
ists. Whatever exists is what it is. In whatever form one is 


aware, one is aware. 

The above is the validation of the Objectivist axioms. 
"Validation” I take to be a broader term than "proof,” one 
that subsumes any process of establishing an idea’s relation¬ 
ship to reality, whether deductive reasoning, inductive rea¬ 
soning, or perceptual self-evidence. In this sense, one can and 
must validate every item of knowledge, including axioms. The 
validation of axioms, however, is the simplest of all: sense 
perception. 

The fact that axioms are available to perception does not 
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mean that all human beings accept or even grasp axioms in 
conscious, conceptual terms. Vast numbers of men, such as 
primitives, never progress beyond implicit knowledge of the 
axioms. Lacking explicit philosophic identification of this 
knowledge, they have no way to adhere to the axioms con¬ 
sistently and typically fall into some form of contradicting the 
self-evident, as in the various magical world views, which (im¬ 
plicitly) deny the law of identity. Such men stunt their minds 
by subjecting themselves to an undeclared epistemological 
civil war. The war pits their professed outlook on the world 
against the implicit knowledge on which they are actually 
counting in order to survive. 

Even lower are the men of an advanced civilization who— 
thanks to the work of a genius such as Aristotle—know the 
explicit identification of axioms, then consciously reject them. 
A declared inner war—i.e., deliberate, systematic self- 
contradiction—is the essence of the intellectual life of such 
individuals. Examples include those philosophers of the past 
two centuries who reject the very idea of the self-evident as 
the base of knowledge, and who then repudiate all three of 
the basic axioms, attacking them as ‘‘arbitrary postulates,” 
‘‘linguistic conventions,” or ‘‘Western prejudice.” 

The three axioms I have been discussing have a built-in 
protection against all attacks: they must be used and accepted 
by everyone, including those who attack them and those who 
attack the concept of the self-evident. Let me illustrate this 
point by considering a typical charge leveled by opponents of 
philosophic axioms. 

‘‘People disagree about axioms,” we often hear. ‘‘What 
is self-evident to one may not be self-evident to another. How 
then can a man know that his axioms are objectively true? 
How can he ever be sure he is right?” 

This argument starts by accepting the concept of ‘‘dis¬ 
agreement,” which it uses to challenge the objectivity of any 
axioms, including existence, consciousness, and identity. The 
following condensed dialogue suggests one strategy by which 
to reveal the argument’s contradictions. The strategy begins 
with A, the defender of axioms, purporting to reject outright 
the concept of ‘‘disagreement.” 

A. “Your objection to the self-evident has no validity. 
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There is no such thing as disagreement. People agree about 

eVei B th ‘That's absurd. People disagree constantly, about all 

kinds of things.” . „ „ 

A. “How can they? There’s nothing to disagree about, no 

subject matter. After all, nothing exists. 

B. ‘ Nonsense. All kinds of things exist. You know that as 

well as I do.” 

A. “That’s one. You must accept the existence axiom even 
to utter the term disagreement.’ But, to continue, I still claim 
that disagreement is unreal. How can people disagree, since 
they are unconscious beings who are unable to hold ideas at 

all?” 

B. “Of course people hold ideas. They are conscious be¬ 
ings—you know that.” 

A. "There's another axiom. But even so, why is disagree¬ 
ment about ideas a problem? Why should it suggest that one 
or more of the parties is mistaken? Perhaps all of the people 
who disagree about the very same point are equally, objec¬ 


tively right.” 

B. “That’s impossible. If two ideas contradict each other, 
they can’t both be right. Contradictions can’t exist in reality. 
After all, things are what they are. A is A.” 

Existence, consciousness, identity are presupposed by 
every statement and by every concept, including that of dis-. 
agreement.” (They are presupposed even by invalid concepts, 
such as “ghost” or “analytic” truth.) In the act of voicing his 
objection, therefore, the objector has conceded the case. In 
any act of challenging or denying the three axioms, a man 
reaffirms them, no matter what the particular content of his 
challenge. The axioms are invulnerable. 

The opponents of these axioms pose as defenders of truth, 
but it is only a pose. Their attack on the self-evident amounts 
to the charge; “Your belief in an idea doesn’t necessarily make 
ft true; you must prove it, because facts are what they are 
independent of your beliefs.” Every element of this charge 
relies on the very axioms that these people are questioning 
and supposedly setting aside. I quote Ayn Rand: 


“You cannot prove that you exist or that you’re con¬ 
scious,” they chatter, blanking out the fact that proof pre- 
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supposes existence, consciousness and a complex chain of 
knowledge: the existence of something to know, of a con¬ 
sciousness able to know it, and of a knowledge that has 
learned to distinguish between such concepts as the proved 
and the unproved. 

When a savage who has not learned to speak declares 
that existence must be proved, he is asking you to prove 
it by means of non-existence—when he declares that your 
consciousness must be proved, he is asking you to prove 
it by means of unconsciousness—he is asking you to step 
into a void outside of existence and consciousness to give 
him proof of both—he is asking you to become a 2ero gain¬ 
ing knowledge about a zero. 

When he declares that an axiom is a matter of arbi¬ 
trary choice and he doesn’t choose to accept the axiom 
that he exists, he blanks out the fact that he has accepted 
it by uttering that sentence, that the only way to reject it 
is to shut one’s mouth, expound no theories and die. 

An axiom is a statement that identifies the base of 
knowledge and of any further statement pertaining to that 
knowledge, a statement necessarily contained in all others, 
whether any particular speaker chooses to identify it or 
not. An axiom is a proposition that defeats its opponents 
by the fact that they have to accept it and use it in the 
process of any attempt to deny it . 10 

The foregoing is not a proof that the axioms of existence, 
consciousness, and identity are true. It is a proof that they are 
axioms, that they are at the base of knowledge and thus in¬ 
escapable. This proof itself, however, relies on the axioms. 
Even in showing that no opponent can escape them, Ayn Rand 
too has to make use of them. All argument presupposes these 
axioms, including the argument that all argument presupposes 
them. 

If so, one might ask, how does one answer an opponent 
who says: “You’ve demonstrated that I must accept your ax¬ 
ioms if I am to be consistent. But that demonstration rests on 
your axioms, which I don't choose to accept. Tell me why I 
should. Why can’t I contradict myself?” 

There is only one answer to this: stop the discussion. Ax¬ 
ioms are self-evident; no argument can coerce a person who 
chooses to evade them. You can show a man that identity is 
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inescapable, but only by first accepting the fact that A ‘ s ^; 
You can show that existence is inescapable, but only by ac 
ceotlna and referring to existence. You can show that con¬ 
sciousness is inescapable, but only by accepting and using your 
i ousn ess Relying on these three axioms, you can estab 
lish their position as the foundation of all knowledge. But you 
cannot convince another person of this or anything until he 
accents the axioms himself, on the basis of his own perception 
of reality. If he denies them, it Is a mistake to argue about or 

even discuss the issue with him. 

No one can think or perceive for another man If real,ty 
without your help, does not convince a person of the_ seif- 
evident, he has abdicated reason and cannot be dealt with any 

further. 


Causality as a Corollary of Identity 

So far we have been concerned, as adults, to identify the foun¬ 
dations of human cognition. In this context, the three axioms 
we have discussed are inescapable primaries: no conceptual 
knowledge can be gained apart from these principles. Chro¬ 
nologically, however, the three axioms are not learned by the 
developing child simultaneously. “Existence,” Miss Rand sug¬ 
gests is implicit from the start; it is given in the first sensa¬ 
tion » To grasp “identity” and (later) “consciousness,” 
however, even in implicit form, the child must attain across 
a period of months a certain perspective on his mental con¬ 
tents. He must perform, in stages, various processes of differ¬ 
entiation and integration that are not given in the simple act 
of opening his eyes. 

Before a child can distinguish this object from that one, 
and thus reach the implicit concept of “identity,” he must 
first come to perceive that objects exist. This requires that he 
move beyond the chaos of disparate, fleeting sensations with 
which his conscious life begins; it requires that he integrate 
his sensations into the percepts of things or objects. (Such 
integration Is discussed in chapter 2.) At this point, the child 
has reached, in implicit form, the concept of "entity." 

The concept of “entity" is an axiomatic concept, which 
is presupposed by ail subsequent human cognition, although 
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it is not a basic axiom, 12 In particular, the grasp of “entity," 
in conjunction with the closely following grasp of "identity," 
makes possible the discovery of the next important principle 
of metaphysics, the one that is the main subject of the present 
section: the law of causality. 

First, however, I must offer some clarification in regard 
to the concept of “entity." Since it is axiomatic, the referents 
of this concept can be specified only ostensively, by pointing 
to the things given to men in sense perception. In this case, 
one points to solid things with a perceivable shape, such as a 
rock, a person, or a table. By extension from this primary 
sense, “entity" may be used in various contexts to denote a 
vast array of existents, such as the solar system, General Mo¬ 
tors, or the smallest subatomic particle. But all “entities” like 
these are reducible ultimately to combinations, components, 
or distinguishable aspects of “entities” in the primary sense. 15 

Entities constitute the content of the world men perceive; 
there is nothing else to observe. In the act of observing enti¬ 
ties, of course, the child, like the adult, observes (some of) 
their attributes, actions, and relationships. In time, the child’s 
consciousness can focus separately on such features, isolating 
them in thought for purposes of conceptual identification and 
specialized study. One byproduct of this process is philoso¬ 
phers’ inventory of the so-called “categories" of being, such 
as qualities ("red" or “hard”), quantities (“five inches” or 
“six pounds”), relationships ("to the right of" or “father of”), 
actions (“walking" or “digesting"). The point here, however, 
is that none of these “categories” has metaphysical primacy; 
none has any independent existence; all represent merely as¬ 
pects of entities. 

There is no “red” or “hard” apart from the crayon or 
book or other thing that is red or hard. “Five inches” or “six 
pounds” presuppose the object that extends five inches or 
weighs six pounds. “To the right of" or “father of” have no 
reality apart from the things one of which is to the right of 
another or is the father of another. And—especially important 
in considering the law of cause and effect—there are no float¬ 
ing actions; there are only actions performed by entities. “Ac¬ 
tion" is the name for what entities do. “Walking” or 
“digesting” have no existence or possibility apart from the 
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creature with legs that walks or the body or organ with en- 

zvroes that does the digesting. 

When a child has reached the stage of (implicitly) grasp¬ 
ing ’‘entity,’’ “identity,” and “action,” he has the knowledge 
required to reach (implicitly) the law of causality. To take this 
steD he needs to observe an omnipresent fact: that an entity 
of a certain kind acts in a certain way. The child shakes his 
rattle and it makes a sound; he shakes his pillow and it does 
not. He pushes a ball and it rolls along the floor; he pushes a 
book and it sits there, unmoving. He lets a block out of his 
hands and it falls; he lets a balloon go and it rises. The child 
may wish the pillow to rattle, the book to roll, the block to 
float but he cannot make these events occur. Things, he soon 
discovers, act in definite ways and only in these ways. This 
represents the implicit knowledge of causality; it is the child s 
form of grasping the relationship between the nature of an 

entity and its mode of action. 

The adult validation of the law of causality consists in 
stating this relationship explicitly. The validation rests on two 
points: the fact that action is action of an entity; and the law 
of identity, A is A. Every entity has a nature; it is specific, 
noncontradictory, limited; it has certain attributes and no oth¬ 
ers. Such an entity must act in accordance with its nature. 

The only alternatives would be for an entity to act apart 
from its nature or against it; both of these are impossible. A 
thing cannot act apart from its nature, because existence is 
identity; apart from its nature, a thing is nothing. A thing can¬ 
not act against its nature, i.e., in contradiction to its identity, 
because A is A and contradictions are impossible. In any given 
set of circumstances, therefore, there is only one action pos¬ 
sible to an entity, the action expressive of its identity. This is 
the action it will take, the action that is caused and necessi¬ 
tated by its nature. 

Thus, under ordinary circumstances, if a child releases a 
balloon filled with helium, only one outcome is possible: the 
balloon will rise. If he releases a second balloon filled with 
sand, the nature of the entity is different, and so is its action; 
the only possible outcome now is that it will fall. If, under 
the same circumstances, several actions were possible—e.g., 
a balloon could rise or fall (or start to emit music like a radio, 
or turn into a pumpkin), everything else remaining the same— 
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such incompatible outcomes would have to derive from in¬ 
compatible (contradictory) aspects of the entity's nature. But 
there are no contradictory aspects, A is A. 

Cause and effect, therefore, is a universal law of reality. 
Every action has a cause (the cause is the nature of the entity 
which acts); and the same cause leads to the same effect (the 
same entity, under the same circumstances, will perform the 
same action). 

The above is not to be taken as a proof of the law of cause 
and effect. I have merely made explicit what is known implic¬ 
itly in the perceptual grasp of reality. Given the facts that 
action is action of entities, and that every entity has a nature— 
both of which facts are known simply by observation—it is 
self-evident that an entity must act in accordance with its na¬ 
ture. “The law of causality,’’ Ayn Rand sums up, “is the law 
of identity applied to action. All actions are caused by entities. 
The nature of an action is caused and determined by the na¬ 
ture of the entities that act; a thing cannot act in contradiction 
to its nature." u 

Here again, as in regard to axioms, implicit knowledge 
must not be confused with explicit. The explicit identification 
of causality (by the Greeks) was an enormous intellectual 
achievement; it represented the beginning of a scientific out¬ 
look on existence, as against the prescientific view of the 
world as a realm of miracles or of chance. (And here again the 
worst offenders philosophically are not the primitives who 
implicitly count on causality yet never discover it, but the 
modern sophisticates, such as David Hume, who count on it 
while explicitly rejecting it.) 

Causality is best classified as a corollary of identity. A 
“corollary” is a self-evident implication of already established 
knowledge. A corollary of an axiom is not itself an axiom; it 
is not self-evident apart from the principle(s) at its root (an 
axiom, by contrast, does not depend on an antecedent con¬ 
text). Nor is a corollary a theorem; it does not permit or re¬ 
quire a process of proof; like an axiom, it is self-evident (once 
its context has been grasped). It is, in effect, a new angle on 
an established principle, which follows immediately once one 
grasps its meaning and the principle on which it depends. 

Many of the most important truths in philosophy occupy 
this intermediate status. They are neither axioms nor theo- 
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rems but coroUaries-most often, corollaries of axioms. In 
fact the essence of metaphysics, according to Objectivism is 
rte ,^-by 'tep development of the corollaries of the eats- 
tence axiom. The main purpose of this chapter is to unrav 
systematically the implications of “Existence exists. 

Now let me reiterate that the causal link relates an entity 
and its action. The law of causality does not state that every 
entity has a cause. Some of the things commonly referred to 
as “entities" do not come into being or pass away, but are 
eternal—e.g., the universe as a whole. The concept of "cause 
is inapplicable to the universe; by definition, there is nothing 
outside the totality to act as a cause. The universe simply is; 
it is an irreducible primary. An entity may be said to have a 
cause only if it is the kind of entity that is noneternal; and 
then what one actually explains causally is a process, the fact 
of its coming into being or another thing’s passing away. Ac¬ 
tion is the crux of the law of cause and effect: it is action that 


is caused—by entities. 

By the same token, the causal link does not relate two 
actions. Since the Renaissance, it has been common for phi¬ 
losophers to speak as though actions directly cause other ac¬ 
tions, bypassing entities altogether. For example, the motion 
of one billiard ball striking a second is commonly said to be 
the cause of the motion of the second, the implication being 
that we can dispense with the balls; motions by themselves 
become the cause of other motions. This idea is senseless. 
Motions do not act, they are actions. It is entities which act— 
and cause. Speaking literally, it is not the motion of a billiard 
ball which produces effects; it is the billiard ball, the entity, 
which does so by a certain means. If one doubts this, one need 
merely substitute an egg or soap bubble with the same veloc¬ 
ity for the billiard ball; the effects will be quite different. 

The law of causality states that entities are the cause of 
actions—not that every entity, of whatever sort, has a cause, 
but that every action does; and not that the cause of action is 
action, but that the cause of action is entities. 

Many commentators on Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Princi¬ 
ple claim that, because we cannot at the same time specify 
fully the position and momentum of subatomic particles, their 
action is not entirely predictable, and that the law of causality 
therefore breaks down. This is a non sequitur, a switch from 
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epistemology to metaphysics, or from knowledge to reality. 
Even if it were true that owing to a lack of information we 
could never exactly predict a subatomic event—and this is 
highly debatable—it would not show that, in reality, the event 
was causeless. The law of causality is an abstract principle, it 
does not by itself enable us to predict specific occurrences; it 
does not provide us with a knowledge of particular causes or 
measurements. Our ignorance of certain measurements, how¬ 
ever, does not affect their reality or the consequent operation 
of nature. 

Causality, in the Objectivist viewpoint, is a fact indepen¬ 
dent of consciousness, whether God’s or man's. Order, law¬ 
fulness, regularity do not derive from a cosmic consciousness 
(as is claimed by the religious “argument from design”). Nor 
is causality merely a subjective form of thought that happens 
to govern the human mind (as in the Kantian approach). On 
the contrary, causality—for Objectivism as for Aristotelian- 
j Sm _i S a law inherent in being qua being. To be is to be some¬ 
thing—and to be something is to act accordingly. 

Natural law is not a feature superimposed by some agency 
on an otherwise ‘‘chaotic” world; there is no possibility of 
such chaos. Nor is there any possibility of a “chance” event, 
if “chance” means an exception to causality. Cause and effect 
is not a metaphysical afterthought. It is not a fact that is the¬ 
oretically dispensable. It is part of the fabric of reality as such. 

One may no more ask: who is responsible for natural law 
(which amounts to asking: who caused causality?) than one 
may ask: who created the universe? The answer to both ques¬ 
tions is the same: existence exists. 


Existence as Possessing Primacy over Consciousness 

After a child has observed a number of causal sequences, and 
thereby come to view existence (implicitly) as an orderly, pre¬ 
dictable realm, he has advanced enough to gain his first ink¬ 
ling of his own faculty of cognition. This occurs when he 
discovers causal sequences involving his own senses. For ex¬ 
ample, he discovers that when he closes his eyes the (visual) 
world disappears, and that it reappears when he opens them. 
This kind of experience is the child’s first grasp of his own 
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r^Z^S'S'^Z of the three taS ,c axtoota.tc 

" ZZ"Z consciousness presents itself as some- 

fhinc snecifit>-as a faculty of perceiving an object, not of cre^ 
Z 8 hanging it For instance, a child may hate the food 
IcZ front of Z and refuse even to look at it. But his inner 
state does not erase his dinner. Leaving as.de phys.cal action, 
he food is impervious; it is unaffected by a process of con¬ 
sciousness as such. It is unaffected 
nonperception, memory or fantasy, desire or fury J 
book refuses to roll despite anyone’s tantrums, or a pillow 

rattle or a block to float. _ 

The basic fact implicit in such observations is that con¬ 
sciousness like every'other kind of entity, acts in a certain 
way and only in that way. In adult, philosophic terms, we 
refer to this fact as the “primacy of existence, a pnnc.p 
that is fundamental to the metaphysics of ob )ect v >sm• 

Existence, this principle declares, comes first. Things are 
what they are independent of consciousness—of anyone s 
perceptions, images,* ideas, feelings. Consciousness, by con¬ 
trast, is a dependent. Its function is not to create or control 
existence, but to be a spectator, to look out, to perceive, to 


grasp that which is. 

The opposite of this approach Ayn Rand calls the pri¬ 
macy of consciousness.’’ This is the principle that conscious¬ 
ness is the primary metaphysical factor. In this view, the 
function of consciousness is not perception, but creation o 
that which is. Existence, accordingly, is a dependent; the 
world is regarded as in some way a derivative of conscious¬ 


ness. . „ . _ 

A simple example of the primacy-of-existence orientation 

would be a man running for his life from an erupting volcano. 
Such a man acknowledges a fact, the volcano-and the fact 
that it is what it is and does what it does independent of his 
feelings or any other state of his consciousness. At least in this 
instance, he grasps the difference between mental contents 
and external data, between perceiver and perceived, between 
subject and object. Implicitly if not explicitly, he knows that 
wishes are not horses and that ignoring an entity does not 
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make it vanish. Contrast this approach with that of a savage 
who remains frozen under the same circumstances, eyes fixed 
sightless on the ground, mind chanting frantic prayers or 
magic incantations in the hope of wishing away the river of 
molten lava hurtling toward him. Such an individual has not 
reached the stage of making a firm distinction between con¬ 
sciousness and existence Like many of our civilized contem¬ 
poraries who are his brothers-in-spirit (and like the ostrich), 
he deals with threats not by identification and consequent ac¬ 
tion, but by blindness. The implicit premise underlying such 
behavior is: “If I don’t want it or look at it, it won’t be there; 
i.e., my consciousness controls existence.’’ 

The primacy of existence is not an independent principle. 

It is an elaboration, a further corollary, of the basic axioms. 
Existence precedes consciousness, because consciousness is 
consciousness of an object. Nor can consciousness create or 
suspend the laws governing its objects, because every entity 
is something and acts accordingly. Consciousness, therefore, 
is only a faculty of awareness. It is the power to grasp, to find 
out, to discover that which is. It is not a power to alter or 
control the nature of its objects. 

The primacy-of-consciousness viewpoint ascribes pre¬ 
cisely the latter power to consciousness. A thing is or does 
what consciousness ordains, it says; A does not have to be A 
if consciousness does not wish it to be so. This viewpoint 
represents the rejection of all the basic axioms; it is an attempt 
to have existence and eat it, too. To have it, because without 
existence there can be no consciousness. To eat it, because 
the theory wants existence to be malleable to someone's men¬ 
tal contents; i.e., it wants existence to shrug off the restric¬ 
tions of identity in order to obey someone’s desires; i.e., it 
wants existence to exist as nothing in particular. But existence 
is identity. 

The above is to be taken not as a proof of the primacy of 
existence, but as an explication of a self-evidency implicit in 
the child’s first grasp of consciousness. The ability to prove a 
theorem comes later, First one must establish the ideas that 
make possible such a process as proof, one of which is the 
primacy of existence. Proof presupposes the principle that 
facts are not “malleable.” If they were, there would be no 
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need to prove anything and no Independent datum on which 

“TncTSedge it Knowledge of reality every me,, 
ohvciral principle has epistemological implications. This is 
particulady 1 obvious in the case of the primacy-of-existence 
principle, because it identifies the fundamental relationship 
between our cognitive faculty and existence. To clarify the 
principle further, I shall indicate here the kind of epistemol- 
otEV to which it leads. . . 

If existence is independent of consciousness, t en now 

edge of existence can be gained only by extrospect.on. n 
other words, nothing is relevant to cognition of the world 
except data drawn from the world, i.e., sense data or concep¬ 
tual integrations of such data. Introspection, of course, is nec¬ 
essary and proper as a means of grasping the contents or 
processes of consciousness; but it is not a means of external 
cognition. There can be no appeal to the knower s feelings as 
an avenue to truth; there can be no reliance on any mental 
contents alleged to have a source or validity independent of 
sense perception. Every step and method of cognition must 
proceed in accordance with facts—and every fact must be es¬ 
tablished, directly or indirectly, by observation. To follow this 
policy, according to Objectivism, is to follow reason (see 


chapter 5). . , 

If a man accepts the primacy of consciousness, by con¬ 
trast, he will be drawn to an opposite theory of knowledge. 
If consciousness controls existence, it is not necessary to con¬ 
fine oneself to studying the facts of existence. On the con¬ 
trary, introspection becomes a means of external cognition, 
at critical points, one should bypass the world in the very 
quest to know it and instead look inward, searching out ele¬ 
ments in one’s mind that are detached from perception, such 
as "intuitions,” "revelations,” "innate ideas," "innate struc¬ 
tures.” In relying on such elements, the knower is not, he 
feels, cavalierly ignoring reality; he is merely going over the 
head of existence to its master, whether human or divine; 
he is seeking knowledge of fact directly from the source of 
facts, from the consciousness that creates them. This kind of 


metaphysics implicitly underlies every form of unreason. 

The primacy-of-existence principle (including its episte¬ 
mological implications) is one of Objectivism’s most distinc- 
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tive tenets. With rare exceptions, Western philosophy has 
accepted the opposite; it is dominated by attempts to construe 
existence as a subordinate realm. Three versions of the pri¬ 
macy of consciousness have been prevalent. They are distin¬ 
guished by their answer to the question: upon whose 
consciousness is existence dependent? 

Dominating philosophy from Plato to Hume was the su- 
pernaturalistic version. In this view, existence is a product 
of a cosmic consciousness, God. This idea is implicit in Plato’s 
theory of Forms and became explicit with the Christian de¬ 
velopment from Plato. According to Christianity (and Juda¬ 
ism), God is an infinite consciousness who created existence, 
sustains it, makes it lawful, then periodically subjects it to 
decrees that flout the regular order, thereby producing “mir¬ 
acles.” Epistemologically, this variant leads to mysticism: 
knowledge is said to rest on communications from the Su¬ 
preme Mind to the human, whether in the form of revelations 
sent to select individuals or of ideas implanted, innately or 
otherwise, throughout the species. 

The religious view of the world, though it has been aban¬ 
doned by most philosophers, is still entrenched in the public 
mind. Witness the popular question “Who created the uni- 
verse?”—which presupposes that the universe is not eternal, 
but has a source beyond itself, in some cosmic personality or 
will. It is useless to object that this question involves an infi¬ 
nite regress, even though it does (if a creator is required to 
explain existence, then a second creator is required to explain 
the first, and so on). Typically, the believer will reply: “One 
can't ask for an explanation of God. He is an inherently nec¬ 
essary being. After all, one must start somewhere.” Such a 
person does not contest the need of an irreducible starting 
point, as long as it is a form of consciousness; what he finds 
unsatisfactory is the idea of existence as the starting point. 
Driven by the primacy of consciousness, a person of this men¬ 
tality refuses to begin with the world, which we know to 
exist; he insists on jumping beyond the world to the 
unknowable, even though such a procedure explains nothing. 
The root of this mentality is not rational argument, but the 
influence of Christianity. In many respects, the West has not 

recovered from the Middle Ages. 

In the eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant secularized the 
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titv but z group—\ mankind as a whole, a particular soc ' et y' 
n ctire a race a sex an economic class—can do the 
"rlck in popul’a? terms: one Frenchman alone can’t bend re- 
amy to Ids desires, but fifty million of them are trreststtble 
Epistemologically, this variant leads to collective surveys 
kfnd of group introspection-as the means to truth; knowl¬ 
edge is said to rest on a consensus among thinkers, a consen 
sus that results not from each individual's perception o 
external reality, but from subjective mental structures or con¬ 
tents that happen to be shared by the group s members 

Today, the social variant is at the height of its popularity. 
We hear on all sides that there are no objective facts, but only 
“human” truth, truth “for man”—and lately that even this s 
unattainable, since there is only national, racial, sexual, or 
homosexual truth. In this view, the group acquires the om¬ 
nipotence once ascribed to God. Thus, to cite a political ex¬ 
ample, when the government enacts some policy (such as 
runaway spending) that must in logic have disastrous conse¬ 
quences (such as national bankruptcy), the policy s defenders 
typically deal with the problem by fudging all figures, then 
asking for “optimism” and faith. “If people believe in the 
policy,” we hear, “if they want the system to work, then it 
will.” The implicit premise is: “A group can override facts; 
men’s mental contents can coerce reality.” 

A third version of the primacy of consciousness has ap¬ 
peared throughout history among skeptics and is well repre¬ 
sented today: the personal version, as we may call it, 
according to which each man’s own consciousness controls 
existence—for him. Protagoras in ancient Greece is the father 
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of this variant. “Man," he said—meaning each man individu¬ 
ally—“is the measure of all things; of things that are, that they 
are, and of things that arc not, that they are not ” In this view, 
each man’s consciousness creates and inhabits its own private 
universe. Epistemologically, therefore, there are no standards 
or data of any kind to which a person must conform. There 
is only truth “for me" vs. truth “for you”—which truth is, 
for any individual, whatever he arbitrarily decrees it to be. 

In regard to fundamentals, it makes no difference whether 
one construes existence as subservient to the consciousness 
of God, of men, or of oneself. All these represent the same 
essential metaphysics containing the same essential error. Ob¬ 
jectivism rejects them all on the same ground: that existence 
exists. 

If existence exists, then it has metaphysical primacy. It is 
not a derivative or “manifestation” or “appearance” of some 
true reality at its root, such as God or society or one’s urges. 
It is reality. As such, its elements are uncreated and eternal, 
and its laws, immutable. 

There were once Western philosophers who upheld the 
primacy of existence; notably, such ancient Greek giants as 
Parmenides and Aristotle. But even they were not consistent 
in this regard. (Aristotle, for example, describes his Prime 
Mover as a consciousness conscious only of itself, which 
serves as the cause of the world’s motion.) There has never 
yet been a thinker who states the principle explicitly, then 
applies it methodically in every branch of philosophy, with 
no concession to any version of its antithesis. This is precisely 
what Ayn Rand does. Her philosophy is the primacy of exis¬ 
tence come to full, systematic expression in Western thought 
for the first time. 


The Metaphysically Given os Absolute 

The Objectivist view of existence culminates in the principle 
that no alternative to a fact of reality is possible or imaginable. 
All such facts are necessary. In Ayn Rand’s words, the meta¬ 
physically given is absolute. 

By the “metaphysically given," Ayn Rand means any fact 
inherent in existence apart from human action (whether men- 
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” physical)—as against -man-made facts,” i.e objects, 
ihstitubons practices, or rules of conduct that are of human 
origin The solar system, for example, is metaphysically given, 
communication satellites are man-made. The law of gravity is 
metaphysically given; the laws against murder are man-made. 
The fact that man’s life requires food is metaphysically given 
the fact that some men, such as ascetics or anorectics, prefer 


to starve is man-made. 

Let us focus now on the metaphysically given. As soon as 
one says about any such fact: “It is "-just that much-he 
whole Objectivist metaphysics is implicit. If the fact is, it is 
what it is (the law of identity). It is lawful inherent in 
identities of the relevant entities (the law of causality). It is 
independent of consciousness, of anyone’s or everyone s e- 
liefs and feelings (the primacy of existence). Such a fact -has 
to be; no alternative to it is possible. If such a fact is, then, 
within the relevant circumstances, it is immutable, inescapa¬ 
ble absolute. -Absolute” in this context means necessitated 
by the nature of existence and, therefore, unchangeable by 
human (or any other) agency. 

- a fact is “necessary” if its nonexistence would involve a 
contradiction To put the point positively, a fact that obtains 
"by necessity” is one that obtains “by identity.” Given the 
nature of existence, this is the status of every (metaphysically 
given) fact. Nothing more is required to ground necessity. 

Hume and Kant searched for a perceptual manifestation 
labeled “necessity,” like a metaphysical glue sticking events 
together or holding facts in place; unable to find it, they pro¬ 
ceeded to banish necessity from the world. Their search, 


however, was misbegotten. “Necessity" in the present sense 
is not a datum over and above existents; it is an identification 
of existents from a special perspective. “Necessary” names 
existents considered as governed by the law of identity. “To 


be,” accordingly, is “to be necessary.” 

The above formula does not apply to man-made facts; the 
antonym of “necessary” is “chosen,” chosen by man. Man¬ 
made facts, of course, also have identity; they too have causes; 
and once they exist, they exist, whether or not any particular 
man decides to recognize them. In their case, however, the 
ultimate cause, as we will see in the next chapter, is an act(s) 
of human choice, and even though the power of choice is an 
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aspect of human identity, any choice by its nature could have 
been otherwise. No man-made fact, therefore, is necessary; 
none had to be. 

In holding that the metaphysically given is absolute, Ayn 
Rand is not denying that man has the power of creativity, the 
power to adapt the materials of nature to his own require¬ 
ments. A barren desert, for instance, may be the metaphysi¬ 
cally given, but man has the power to change the 
circumstances responsible for its barrenness; he can decide to 
irrigate the desert and make it bloom. Such creativity is not 
the power to alter the metaphysically given (under the origi¬ 
nal circumstances, the desert necessarily remains barren); it is 
not the power to create entities out of a void or to make any 
entity act in contradiction to its nature. In Ayn Rand’s words, 
creativity is the power 

to rearrange the combinations of natural elements. 
“Creation” does not (and metaphysically cannot) mean the 
power to bring something into existence out of nothing. 
“Creation" means the power to bring into existence an 
arrangement (or combination or integration) of natural el¬ 
ements that had not existed before. . . . The best and brief¬ 
est identification of man’s power in regard to nature is 
' Francis Bacon’s “Nature, to be commanded, must be 
obeyed.” 

One can alter a natural condition only by enacting the requi¬ 
site cause, the one demanded by the immutable laws of exis¬ 
tence. Man’s creativity, therefore, is not defiance of the 
absolutism of reality, but the opposite. In order to succeed, 
his actions must conform to the metaphysically given. 1 ' 

The distinction between the metaphysically given and the 
man-made is crucial to every branch of philosophy and every 
area of human life. The two kinds of facts must be treated 
differently, each in accordance with its nature. 

Metaphysically given facts are reality. As such, they are 
not subject to anyone’s appraisal; they must be accepted with¬ 
out evaluation. Facts of reality must be greeted not by ap¬ 
proval or condemnation, praise or blame, but by a silent nod 
of acquiescence, amounting to the affirmation; “They are, 
were, will be, and have to be. 
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The metaphysically given [writes Ayn Rand] cannot 
be true or false, it simply is —and man determines the truth 
or falsehood of his judgments by whether they correspond 
to or contradict the facts of reality. The metaphysically 
given cannot be right or wrong—it is the standard of right 
or wrong, by which a (rational) man judges his goals, his 
values, his choices. 1 * 


Man-made facts, by contrast, being products of choice, 
must be evaluated. Since human choices can be rational or 
irrational, right or wrong, the man-made cannot be acqui¬ 
esced in merely because it exists; it cannot be given the au¬ 
tomatic affirmation demanded by a fact of reality. On the 
contrary, the man-made “must be judged,” in Miss Rand’s 
words, “then accepted or rejected and changed when neces¬ 
sary. ” r 

To confuse these two kinds of facts is to court a series of 
disastrous errors. One kind of error consists in regarding the 
man-made as immutable and beyond challenge; the other, in 
regarding the metaphysically given as alterable. 

The first is typified by the idea that “You can’t fight city 
hall, or tradition, or the consensus of the times—that’s real¬ 
ity.” "Reality’’ is equated here with any decisions men make 
and cling to, whether right or wrong. “Realism,” accordingly, 
becomes a synonym for mindless conformity. In this view, it 
is “unrealistic” to reject the supernatural if one’s ancestors 
were religious—or to fight for capitalism if big government is 
the popular trend—or to reject racism when Hitler is in 
power—or to create representational art when the museums 
feature only smears—or to uphold principles when the schools 
turn out only pragmatists. This approach leads to the sanc¬ 
tioning of any status quo, however debased, and thus turns 
its advocates into pawns and accessories of evil. It makes sac¬ 
rosanct any human conclusions, even those that contradict 
metaphysically given facts. The essence of this so-called “re¬ 
alism” is the evasion of reality. 

The other kind of error consists in regarding the meta¬ 
physically given as alterable. This amounts not merely to 
evading reality, but to declaring war on it. 

The attempt to alter the metaphysically given is described 
by Ayn Rand as the fallacy of “rewriting reality.” Those who 
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commit it regard metaphysically given facts as nonabsolute 
and, therefore, feel free to imagine an alternative to them. In 
effect, they regard the universe as being merely a first draft of 
reality, which anyone may decide at will to rewrite. 

A common example is provided by those who condemn 
life because man is capable of failure, frustration, pain, and 
who yearn instead for a world in which man knows nothing 
but happiness. But if the possibility of failure exists, it neces¬ 
sarily exists (it is inherent in the facts that achieving a value 
requires a specific course of action, and that man is neither 
omniscient nor omnipotent in regard to such action). Anyone 
who holds the full context—who keeps in mind the identity 
of man and of all the other relevant entities—would be unable 
even to imagine an alternative to the facts as they are; the 
contradictions involved in such a projection would obliterate 
it. The rewriters, however, do not keep identity in mind. They 
specialize in out-of-context pining for a heaven that is the op¬ 
posite of the metaphysically given. 

A variant of this pining is the view that the fact of death 
makes life meaningless. But if living organisms are mortal, 
then (within the relevant circumstances) they are so necessar¬ 
ily, by the nature of the life process. To rebel against one’s 
eventual death is, therefore, to rebel against life—and reality. 
It is also to ignore the fact that indestructible objects have no 
need of values or of meaning, which phenomena are possible 
only to mortal entities (see chapter 7). 

Another example of rewriting reality, taken from episte¬ 
mology, is provided by those skeptics who condemn human 
knowledge as invalid because it rests on sensory data, the im¬ 
plication being that knowledge should have depended on a 
“direct," nonsensory illumination. This amounts to the claim: 
“If I had created reality, I would have chosen a different cause 
for knowledge. Reality’s model of cognition is unacceptable 
to me. I prefer my own rewritten version." But if knowledge 
does rest on sensory data, then it does so necessarily, and 
again no alternative can even be imagined, not if one keeps in 
mind the identity of all the relevant entities and processes (see 

chapter 2). 

As with so many other errors, the historical root of the 
fallacy of rewriting reality lies in religion—specifically, in the 
idea that the universe was created by a supernatural Omnip- 
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otence who could have created things differently and who 
can alter them if He chooses. A famous statement of this meta¬ 
physics was offered by the philosopher Leibnitz in the eigh¬ 
teenth century: “All is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds.” In Leibnitz's view, the universe is only one of many 
worlds; the others happen not to exist, because God in His 
goodness chose the present one as the best; but the others 
have always been possible and still are so today. This is the 
kind of metaphysics that tempts men to spend their time pro¬ 
jecting and wishing for alternatives to reality. Christianity, in¬ 
deed, invites such wishing, which it describes as the virtue of 

“hope” and the duty of' prayer. ( 

By the nature of existence, however, such ‘ hope and 
"prayer” are futile. Leaving aside the man-made, nothing is 
possible except what is actual. The concept of omnipo¬ 
tence,” in other words, is logically incompatible with the law 

of identity; it is one or the other. 

As with the doctrine of the primacy of consciousness, so 
with the idea of "possible universes”: it has been taken over 
uncritically from religion by more secular thinkers, including 
even those who call themselves atheists and naturalists. The 
result is an entire profession, today’s philosophers, who rou¬ 
tinely degrade the actual, calling it a realm of mere brute 
or "contingent”—i.e., unintelligible and rewritable facts. 
The lesson such philosophers teach their students is not to 
adhere to reality, but to brush it aside and fantasize alterna¬ 


tives. 

Respect for reality does not guarantee success in every 
endeavor; the refusal to evade or rewrite facts does not make 
one infallible or omnipotent. But such respect is a necessary 
condition of successful action, and it does guarantee that, if 
one fails in some undertaking, he will not harbor a metaphys¬ 
ical grudge as a result; he will not blame existence for his 
failure. The thinker who accepts the absolutism of the meta¬ 
physically given recognizes that it is his responsibility to con¬ 
form to the universe, not the other way around. 

If a thinker rejects the absolutism of reality, however, his 
mental set is reversed: he expects existence to obey his wishes, 
and then he discovers that existence does not obey. This will 
lead him to the idea of a fundamental dichotomy: he will come 
to view conflict with reality as being the essence of human 
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life. He will feel that clash or warfare between the self and 
Che external world is not a senseless torture caused by an ab¬ 
erration, but the metaphysical rule. On one side of the clash, 
he will feel, are the desires and fantasies he seeks to elevate 
above existence; on the other, the "brute” facts inexplicably 
impervious to them. 

The classic statement of this philosophy is given by Plato. 
In the Timaeus, discussing the formation of the physical 
world, Plato recounts the myth of the demiurge. Matter, we 
are told, was originally unformed and chaotic; a godlike soul 
enters and tries to shape the chaos into a realm of perfect 
beauty. The demiurge, however, fails; matter proves to be re¬ 
calcitrant; it takes the imprint of beauty only so far and there¬ 
after resists all efforts to perfect it. Hence, Plato concludes, 
matter is a principle of imperfection, inherently in conflict 
with the highest ideals of the spirit. In a perfect universe, 
matter should obey consciousness without reservation. Since 
it does not, the universe—not any man-made group or insti¬ 
tution, but the physical universe itself—is flawed; it is a per¬ 
petual battleground of the noble vs. the actual. 

What the Timaeus actually presents, in mythological 
form, is the conflict between existence and a mind that tries 
to rewrite it, but cannot. In effect, the myth’s meaning is the 
self-declared failure of the primacy-of-consciousness view¬ 
point. The same failure is inherent in any version of Plato’s 
creed. Whenever men expect reality to conform to their wish 
simply because it is their wish, they are doomed to meta¬ 
physical disappointment. This leads them to the dichotomy: 
my dream vs. the actual which thwarts it; or the inner vs. the 
outer; or value vs. fact; or the moral vs. the practical. The 
broadest name of the dichotomy is the "spiritual” realm vs. 
the "material” realm. 

The theory of a mind-body conflict, which has corrupted 
every branch and issue of philosophy, does have its root in a 
real conflict, but of a special kind. Its root is a breach between 
some men’s consciousness and existence. In this sense, the 
basis of the theory is not reality, but a human error: the error 
of turning away from reality, of refusing to accept the abso¬ 
lutism of the metaphysically given. 

The man who follows and understands the opposite 
policy comes to the opposite conclusion: he dismisses out-of- 
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Idealism and Materialism as the Rejection ot Basic Axioms 

Now let us apply the principles we have been discussing to 
two outstanding falsehoods in the history of metaphysics: ide¬ 
alism and materialism. 

The idealists-figures such as Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, 
He oel—regard reality as a spiritual dimension transcending 
and controlling the world of nature, which latter is regarde 
as deficient, ephemeral, imperfect-in any event, as on y 
partly real. Since ‘•spiritual,” in fact, has no meaning other 
than “pertaining to consciousness,” the content of true rea - 
ity in this view is invariably some function or form ot 
consciousness (e.g., Plato's abstractions, Augustine s God, He¬ 
gel’s Ideas). This approach amounts to the primacy of con¬ 
sciousness and thus, as Ayn Rand puts it, to the advocacy o 

consciousness without existence. 

In regard to epistemology, Ayn Rand describes the ideal¬ 
ists as mystics, “mystics of spirit.” They are mystics because 
they hold that knowledge (of true reaUty) derives not from 
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sense perception or from reasoning based on it, but from an 
otherworldly source, such as revelations or the equivalent. 

The more sophisticated versions of idealism rest on tech¬ 
nical analyses of the nature of percepts or concepts; these 
analyses will be considered in later chapters. The unsophisti¬ 
cated but popular version of idealism, which typically up¬ 
holds a personalized other dimension, is religion. Essential to 
all versions of the creed, however—and to countless kindred 
movements—is the belief in the supernatural. ■ 

“Supernatural,” etymologically, means that which is 
above or beyond nature. “Nature,” in turn, denotes existence 
viewed from a certain perspective. Nature is existence re¬ 
garded as a system of interconnected entities governed by law; 
it is the universe of entities acting and interacting in accor¬ 
dance with their identities. What then is a "super-nature”? It 
would have to be a form of existence beyond existence; a 
thing beyond entities; a something beyond identity. 

The idea of the “supernatural” is an assault on everything 
man knows about reality. It is a contradiction of every essen¬ 
tial of a rational metaphysics. It represents a rejection of the 
basic axioms of philosophy (or, in the case of primitive men, 
a failure to grasp them). 

This can be illustrated by reference to any version of ide¬ 
alism. But let us confine the discussion here to the popular 
notion of God. 

Is God the creator of the universe? Not if existence has 
primacy over consciousness. 

Is God the designer of the universe? Not if A is A. The 
alternative to “design” is not "chance.” It is causality. 

Is God omnipotent? Nothing and no one can alter the 
metaphysically given. 

Is God infinite? “Infinite” does not mean large; it means 
larger than any specific quantity, i.e., of no specific quantity. 
An infinite quantity would be a quantity without identity. But 
A is A. Every entity, accordingly, is finite; it is limited in the 
number of its qualities and in their extent; this applies to the 
universe as well. As Aristotle was the first to observe, the con¬ 
cept of “infinity” denotes merely a potentiality of indefinite 
addition or subdivision. For example, one can continually 
subdivide a line; but however many segments one has reached 
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P ° P The pcfiru i" broader than religion. It is inherent in any 
advocacy of a transcendent dimension. Any attempt to defend 
or define the supernatural must necessarily collapse in falla¬ 
cies. There is no logic that will lead one from the facts of this 
world to a realm contradicting them; there is no concep 
formed by observation of nature that will serve to character¬ 
ize its antithesis. Inference from the natural can lead only to 
more of the natural, i.e., to limited, finite entities acting and 
interacting in accordance with their identities. Such entities 
do not fulfill the requirements of "God” or even of polter 
geist.” As far as reason and logic are concerned, existence 

exists, and only existence exists. 

If one is to postulate a supernatural realm, one must turn 
aside from reason, eschew proofs, dispense with definitions, 
and rely instead on faith. Such an approach shifts the discus¬ 
sion from metaphysics to epistemology. I will discuss the is¬ 


sue of faith in chapter 5. 

For now, I will sum up by saying; Objectivism advocates 
reason as man’s only means of knowledge, and, therefore, it 
does not accept God or any variant of the supernatural. We 
are a-theist, as well as a-devilist, a-demonist, a-gremlinist. We 
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reject every “spiritual” dimension, force, Form, Idea, entity, 
power, or whatnot alleged to transcend existence. We reject 
idealism. To put the point positively: we accept reality, and 
that’s all. 

This does not mean that Objectivists are materialists. 

Materialists—men such as Democritus, Hobbes, Marx, 
Skinner—champion nature but deny the reality or efficacy of 
consciousness. Consciousness, in this view, is either a myth 
or a useless byproduct of brain or other motions. In Objectiv- 
ist terms, this amounts to the advocacy of existence without 
consciousness. It is the denial of man’s faculty of cognition 
and therefore of all knowledge. 

Ayn Rand describes materialists as “mystics of muscle”— 
“mystics” because, like idealists, they reject the faculty of rea¬ 
son. Man, they hold, is essentially a body without a mind. His 
conclusions, accordingly, reflect not the objective methodol¬ 
ogy of reason and logic, but the blind operation of physical 
factors, such as atomic dances in the cerebrum, glandular 
squirtings, S-R conditioning, or the tools of production mov¬ 
ing in that weird, waltzlike contortion known as the dialectic 
process. 

Despite their implicit mysticism, materialists typically de¬ 
clare that their viewpoint constitutes the only scientific or 
naturalistic approach to philosophy. The belief in conscious¬ 
ness, they explain, implies supernaturalism. This claim rep¬ 
resents a capitulation to idealism. For centuries the idealists 
maintained that the soul is a divine fragment or mystic ingre¬ 
dient longing to escape the “prison of the flesh”; the idealists 
invented the false alternative of consciousness versus science. 
The materialists simply take over this false alternative, then 
promote the other side of it. This amounts to rejecting arbi¬ 
trarily the possibility of a naturalistic view of consciousness. 

The facts, however, belie any equation of consciousness 
with mysticism. Consciousness is an attribute of perceived en¬ 
tities here on earth. It is a faculty possessed under definite 
conditions by a certain group of living organisms. It is directly 
observable (by introspection). It has a specific nature, includ¬ 
ing specific physical organs, and acts accordingly, i.e., law¬ 
fully. It has a life-sustaining function: to perceive the facts of 
nature and thereby enable the organisms that possess it to act 
successfully. In all this, there is nothing unnatural or super- 
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struggle to reduce it to matter; not if such reduction means 
the attempt to define it out of existence. Even if, someday, 
consciousness were to be explained scientifically as a product 
of physical conditions, this would not alter any observed fact. 

It would not alter the fact that, given those conditions, the 
attributes and functions of consciousness are what they are. 
Nor would it alter the fact that in many respects these attrib¬ 
utes and functions are unique; they are different from any¬ 
thing observed in unconscious entities. Nor would it alter the 
fact that one can discover the conditions of consciousness, as 
of anything else one seeks to know, only through the exercise 
of consciousness. 

The monist insistence that, despite the observed facts, re¬ 
ality (or man) can have only one constituent, is groundless; it 
is an example of rewriting reality. The materialist equation of 
physics with science is equally groundless. Science is system¬ 
atic knowledge gained by the use of reason based on obser¬ 
vation. In using reason, however, one must study each specific 
subject matter by the methods and techniques suited to its 
nature. One cannot study history by the methods of chemis¬ 
try, biology by the methods of economics, or psychology by 
the methods of physics. At the dawn of philosophy, the an¬ 
cient Pythagoreans in an excess of enthusiasm attempted, 
senselessly, to equate mathematics with cognition and to con¬ 
strue the universe as “numbers.” The modern behaviorists, 
with far less excuse, commit the same error in regard to phys¬ 
ics. 

“I want,” the behaviorist says in effect, “to deal with 
entities I can weigh and measure just as the physicist does. If 
consciousness exists, my dream of making psychology a 
branch of physics is destroyed. Consciousness upsets my pro¬ 
gram, my goal, my ideal. Therefore, consciousness is unreal. 
In this statement, a desire is being used to wipe out a fact of 
reality. The primacy of consciousness is being used—to deny 
consciousness! 

A philosophy that rejects the monism of idealism or ma¬ 
terialism does not thereby become “dualist. This term is as¬ 
sociated with a Platonic or Cartesian metaphysics; it suggests 
the belief in two realities, in the mind-body opposition, and 
in the soul’s independence of the body—all of which Ayn 
Rand denies. 
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SENSE PERCEPTION 
AND VOLITION 


Metaphysics, in the Objectivist 
viewpoint, is a highly delimited subject. In essence, it identi¬ 
fies only the fact of existence (along with the corollaries of 
this fact). The subject does not study particular existents or 
undertake to guide men in the achievement of a goal. 

The case is different with regard to the other, much more 
complex branch at the base of philosophy: epistemology, 
which does study a particular subject matter, and does of¬ 
fer men practical guidance. Epistemology is the science that 
studies the nature and means of human knowledge. 

Epistemology is based on the premise that man can ac¬ 
quire knowledge only if he performs certain definite pro¬ 
cesses. This premise means that a man cannot accept ideas at 
random and count them as knowledge merely because he feels 
like it. Why not? 

The Objectivist answer has two parts. The first is that 
knowledge is knowledge of reality, and existence has primacy 
over consciousness. If the mind wishes to know existence, 
therefore, it must conform to existence. On the opposite 
metaphysics, Ayn Rand holds, epistemology would be neither 
necessary nor possible. If thought created reality, no science 
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ti0 "Since concepts, according to Objectivism, are integra¬ 
tions of perceptual data, there can be no concepts apart from 
sense experience. There are no innate ideas, ideas in the mi 
at birth. Consciousness begins as a tabula rasa (a blank slate); 
all of its conceptual content is derived from the evidence 
the senses. The sensory-perceptual level of consciousness 
therefore—the base of cognition-must be studied first. We 
must establish the exact role of the senses in human knowl¬ 
edge and the validity of the information they provide. If the 
senses are not valid, if they are not instruments that provide 
a knowledge of reality, then neither are concepts, and the 
whole cognitive enterprise is aborted. If seeing is not believ¬ 
ing, then thinking is worthless as well. 

Since one precondition of epistemology is the fact that 
the conceptual level is not automatic, this fact, too, must be 
established at the outset. Before undertaking to offer cognitive 
guidance, a philosopher must define and establish mans 
power of volition. If man has no choice in regard to the use 
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of his consciousness, then there can be no discussion of how 
he should use his mind; no norms would be applicable. 

The topics of sense perception and volition constitute 
what we may call the anteroom of epistemology. In consid¬ 
ering these topics, we are not studying conceptual knowl¬ 
edge. We are laying down the prerequisites of such a study 
(which begins in chapter 3). 


The Senses as Necessarily Valid 

The validity of the senses is an axiom. Like the fact of con¬ 
sciousness, the axiom is outside the province of proof because 
it is a precondition of any proof. 

Proof consists in reducing an idea back to the data pro¬ 
vided by the senses. These data themselves, the foundation of 
all subsequent knowledge, precede any process of inference. 
They are the primaries of cognition, the unchallengeable, the 
self-evident. 

The validity of the senses is not an independent axiom; it 
is a corollary of the fact of consciousness. (As we have seen, 
it is only by grasping the action of his senses that a child is 
able to reach the implicit concept of consciousness.) If man is 
conscious of that which is, then his means of awareness are 
means of awareness, i.e., are valid. One cannot affirm con¬ 
sciousness while denying its primary form, which makes all 
the others possible. Just as any attack on consciousness ne¬ 
gates itself, so does any attack on the senses. If the senses are 
not valid, neither are any concepts, including the ones used 
in the attack. 

The purpose of philosophic discussion of the senses is not 
to derive their validity from any kind of antecedent knowl¬ 
edge, but to define their exact function in human cognition 
and thereby to sweep away the objections raised against them 
by a long line of philosophers. The purpose is not to argue 
for the testimony of our eyes and ears, but to remove t e 
groundless doubts about these organs that have accumulated 
through the centuries. 

Sensory experience is a form of awareness produced by 
physical entities (the external stimuli) acting on physical in¬ 
strumentalities (the sense organs), which respond automata 
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cally, as a link in a causally determined chain. Obeying inex¬ 
orable natural laws, the organs transmit a message to the ner 
vous system and the brain. Such organs have no power of 
choice no power to invent, distort, or deceive. They do not 
respond to a zero, only to a something, something real, some 

existential object which acts on them. 

The senses do not interpret their own reactions; they do 
not identify the objects that impinge on them They merely 
respond to stimuli, thereby making us aware of the fact that 
some kind of objects exist. We do not become aware of what 
the objects are, but merely that they are. “The task of [man s] 
senses,” writes Ayn Rand, “is to give him the evidence of 
existence, but the task of identifying it belongs to his reason, 
his senses tell him only that something is, but what it is must 
be learned by his mind.”-’ It is only in regard to the “what"- 
only on the conceptual level of consciousness-that the pos¬ 
sibility of error arises. If a boy sees a jolly bearded man in a 
red suit and infers that Santa Claus has come down from the 
North Pole, his senses have made no error; it is his conclusion 

that is mistaken. 

A so-called sensory illusion, such as a stick in water ap¬ 
pearing bent, is not a perceptual error. In Ayn Rand s view, it 
is a testament to the reliability of the senses. The senses do 
not censor their response; they do not react to a single attri¬ 
bute (such as shape) in a vacuum, as though it were uncon¬ 
nected to anything else; they cannot decide to ignore part of 
-the stimulus. Within the range of their capacity, the senses 
give us evidence of everything physically operative, they re¬ 
spond to the full context of the facts—including, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, the fact that light travels through water at a 
different rate than through air, which is what causes the stick 
to appear bent. It is the task not of the senses but of the mind 
to analyze the evidence and identify the causes at work (which 
may require the discovery of complex scientific knowledge). 
If a casual observer were to conclude that the stick actually 
bends in water, such a snap judgment would be a failure on 
the conceptual level, a failure of thought, not of perception, 
To criticize the senses for it is tantamount to criticizing them 
for their power, for their ability to give us evidence not of 
isolated fragments, but of a total. 

The function of the senses, Ayn Rand holds, is to sum up 
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a vast range of facts, to condense a complex body of infor¬ 
mation —which reaches our consciousness in the form of a 
relatively few sensations. We perceive a bunch of roses, for 
example, as red, cool, fragrant, and yielding to the touch, 
Such sensations are not causeless. They are produced by a 
complex body of physico-chemical facts, including the lengths 
of the light waves the roses reflect and absorb, the thermal 
conductivity of the petals, the chemical makeup of their mol¬ 
ecules, and the type of bonding between them; these facts in 
turn reflect the underlying atomic structures, their electronic 
and nuclear features, and many other aspects. Our sensations 
do not, of course, identify’ any of these facts, but they do 
constitute our first form of grasping them and our first lead 
to their later scientific discovery. Science, indeed, is nothing 
more than the conceptual unravelling of sensory data; it has 
no other primary evidence from which to proceed. 

If a “valid" sense perception means a perception the ob¬ 
ject of which is an existent, then not merely man's senses are 
valid. All sense perceptions are necessarily valid. If an indi¬ 
vidual of any species perceives at all, then, no matter what its 
organs or forms of perception, it perceives something that is. 
Conceptualization involves an interpretation that may not 
conform to reality, an organization of data that is not neces¬ 
sitated by physical fact; one can, therefore, “think about 
nothing," i.e., nothing real, such as a perpetual-motion ma¬ 
chine or demonic possession or Santa Claus. But the senses 
sum up automatically what is. 

Once a mind acquires a certain content of sensory mate¬ 
rial, it can, as in the case of dreams, contemplate its own 
content rather than external reality. This is not sense percep¬ 
tion at all, but a process of turning inward, made possible by 
the fact that the individual, through perception, first acquired 
some sensory contents. Nor, as Aristotle observed, is there 
any difficulty in distinguishing dreams from perception, The 
concept of “dream" has meaning only because it denotes a 
contrast to wakeful awareness. If a man were actually unable 
to recognize the latter state, the word “dream” to him would 
be meaningless. 

Our sensations are caused in part by objects in reality. 
They are also—an equally important point—caused in part by 
our organs of perception, which are responsible for the fact 
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• ~ whirls in the form of sensations of color, 
*U J^mTand so forth. A being with radically different 
senses would presumably perceive reality in correspondingly 

d ' ffC Avn Rand observes, however, that a difference in sensory 
form among perceivers is precisely that: it is a difference in 
£ [form of perceiving the same objects, the same one reality 
Such a difference does not pertain to cognitive content and 
does not indicate any disagreement among the parties. The 
senses of a man with normal vision, to take the standard ex¬ 
ample do not contradict those of a color-blind man. When 
the former says about some object. “It is red. ' he must in 
reason mean by the statement; “It is an entity in reality o a 
snecific nature such that, when it acts on my senses, 1 perceive 
it in the form of red color.” That is true; that /s what it is. 
Similarly, if the color-blind man says “It is gray,’ he has to 
mean: “It is an entity in reality of a specific nature such that, 
when it acts on my senses, I perceive it in the form of gray 
color “ That also is true; that is what it is. Neither statement 
conflicts with the other. Both men are perceiving that which 

is and are doing so in a specific form. . 

Nor will these two men or any other perceiver with an 
intellect come to different conclusions about the nature of the 
object. In this respect, differences in sensory form do not 
matter. They have no consequences in regard to the content 


of cognition. 

The role of the senses is to give us the start of the cog¬ 
nitive process: the first evidence of existence, including the 
first evidence of similarities and differences among concretes. 
On this basis, we organize our perceptual material—we ab¬ 
stract, classify, conceptualize. Thereafter, we operate on the 
conceptual level, making inductions, formulating theories, an¬ 
alyzing complexities, integrating ever greater ranges of data; 
we thereby discover step by step the underlying structures 
and laws of reality. This whole development depends on the 
sense organs providing an awareness of similarities and differ¬ 
ences rich enough to enable a perceiver to reach the concep¬ 
tual level. The development is not, however, affected by the 
form of such sensory awareness. As long as one grasps the 
requisite relationships in -some form, the rest is the work of 
the mind, not of the senses. In such work, differences pertain- 
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ing to the form of the initial data have no ultimate conse¬ 
quences. 

That is why men with normal vision and men who are 
color-blind (or plain blind) do not end up with different the¬ 
ories of physics. The same would apply to a physicist from 
outer space, even if his sense organs were radically different 
from ours. Both species would be perceiving the same reality, 
and (leaving aside errors) would draw conclusions accord¬ 
ingly. 

Species with different sense organs gain from perception 
different kinds (and/or amounts) of evidence. But assuming 
that a species has organs capable of the requisite range of dis¬ 
crimination and the mind to interpret what it perceives, such 
differences in sensory evidence are merely different starting 
points leading to the same ultimate conclusions. Imagine—to 
use a deliberately bizarre example of Miss Rand’s—a species 
of thinking atoms; they have some kind of sensory apparatus 
but, given their size, no eyes or tactile organs and therefore 
no color or touch perception. Such creatures, let us say, per¬ 
ceive other atoms directly, as we do people; they perceive in 
some form we cannot imagine. For them, the fact that matter 
is atomic is not a theory reached by inference, but a self- 
evidency. 

Such "atomic” perception, however, is in no way more 
valid than our own. Since these atoms function on a submicro- 
scopic scale of awareness, they do not discover through their 
senses the kind of evidence that we take for granted. We have 
to infer atoms, but they have to infer macroscopic objects, 
such as a table or the Empire State Building, which are far too 
large for their receptive capacity to register. It requires a pro¬ 
cess of sophisticated theory-formation for them to find out 
that, in reality, the whirling atoms they perceive are bound 
into various combinations, making up objects too vast to be 
directly grasped. Although the starting points are very differ¬ 
ent, the cognitive upshot in both cases is the same, even 
though a genius among them is required to reach the conclu¬ 
sions obvious to the morons among us, and vice versa. 

No type of sense perception can register everything. A is 
A—and any perceptual apparatus is limited. By virtue of being 
able directly to discriminate one aspect of reality, a conscious¬ 
ness cannot discriminate some other aspect that would re- 
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nuire a different kind of sense organs. Whatever facts the 
sense, do renter, however, are facts. And these facts are wha, 
lead a mind eventually to the rest of its knowledge. 


Sensory Qualities as Real 


Now let us consider a further issue relating to sensory form 
and to the validity of the senses, the metaphysical status of 
sensory qualities themselves. 

Since the objects we perceive have a nature independent 
of us it must be possible to distinguish between form and 
object; between the aspects of the perceived world that derive 
from our form of perception (such as colors, sounds, smells) 
and the aspects that belong to metaphysical reality itself, apart 
from us. What then is the status of the formal aspects? If they 
are not “in the object," it is often asked, does it follow that 
they are merely “in the mind" and therefore are subjective 
and unreal? If so, many philosophers have concluded, the 
senses must be condemned as deceivers—because the world 
of colored, sounding, odoriferous objects they reveal is ut¬ 
terly unlike actual reality. This is the problem, a common¬ 
place in introductory philosophy classes, of the so-called two 
tables”: the table of daily life, which is brown, rectangular, 


solid, and motionless; and the table of science, which, it is 
said, is largely empty space, inhabited by some colorless, rac¬ 
ing particles and/or charges, rays, waves, or whatnot. 

Ayn Rand's answer is: we can distinguish form from ob¬ 
ject, but this does not imply the subjectivity of form or the 
invalidity of the senses, 

The task of identifying the nature of physical objects as 
they are apart from man’s form of perception does not belong 
to philosophy, but to physics. There is no philosophic method 
of discovering the fundamental attributes of matter; there is 
only the scientist’s method of specialized observation, exper¬ 
imentation, and inductive inference. Whatever such attributes 
turn out to be, however, they have no philosophic signifi¬ 
cance, neither in regard to metaphysics nor to epistemology. 
Let us see why, by supposing for a moment that physics one 
day reaches its culmination and attains omniscience about 


matter. 
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At that point, scientists know the ultimate ingredients of 
the universe, the irreducible building blocks that combine to 
make up physical objects apart from any relationship to man’s 
form of awareness. What these ingredients are I do not pre¬ 
tend to know. For the sake of the argument, let us make the 
extravagant assumption that they are radically different from 
anything men know now; let us call them "puffs of meta- 
energy," a deliberately undefined term. At this stage of cog¬ 
nition, scientists have discovered that the material world as 
men perceive it, the world of three-dimensional objects pos¬ 
sessing color, texture, size, and shape is not a primary, but 
merely an effect, an effect of various combinations of puffs 
acting on men's means of perception. 

What would this sort of discovery prove philosophically? 
Ayn Rand holds that it would prove nothing. 

If everything is made of meta-energy puffs, then so are 
human beings and their parts, including their sense organs, 
nervous system, and brain. The process of sense perception, 
by this account, would involve a certain relationship among 
the puffs: it would consist of an interaction between those 
that comprise external entities and those that comprise the 
perceptual apparatus and brain of human beings. The result of 
this interaction would be the material world as we perceive 
it, with all of its objects and their qualities, from men to mos¬ 
quitoes to stars to feathers. 

Even under the present hypothesis, such objects and qual¬ 
ities would not be products of consciousness. Their existence 
would be a metaphysically given fact; it would be a conse¬ 
quence of certain puff-interactions that is outside of man’s 
power to create or destroy. The things we perceive, in this 
theory, would not be primaries, but they would nevertheless 
be unimpeachably real. 

A thing may not be condemned as unreal on the grounds 
that it is "only an effect,” which can be given a deeper expla¬ 
nation. One does not subvert the reality of something by ex¬ 
plaining it. One does not make objects or qualities subjective 
by identifying the causes that underlie them. One does not 
detach the material world as we perceive it from reality when 
one shows that certain elements in reality produced it. On the 
contrary; if an existent is an effect of the puffs in certain com¬ 
binations, by that very fact it must be real, a real product of 
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by ,he nSc of their genesis. they are inherent in and ex- 

missive of the essence of existence. , 

Such objects, moreover, would have to be discovered by 
anyone who wished to know the full nature of the universe^ 
if somehow like the fictitious atoms of our example a man 
were able to grasp the puffs directly, he would still have to 
discover the fact that among their attributes is the potential¬ 
ly when appropriately combined, of generating a world of 
lol’id objects, with the qualities of color, texture, size, shape, 
and the rest. He who knew the puffs but not this potentiality 
would not know an aspect of reality that we already do know. 

The dominant tradition among philosophers has defined 
only two possibilities in regard to sensory qualities: they are 
‘‘in the object” or “in the mind.” The former is taken to sub¬ 
sume quaUties independent of man’s means of perception; the 
latter is taken to mean “subjective and/or unreal. Ayn Rand 
regards this alternative as defective. A quality that derives 
from an interaction between external objects and man s per¬ 
ceptual apparatus belongs to neither category. Such a qual¬ 
ity—e.g., color—is not a dream or hallucination; it is not in 
the mind” apart from the object; it is man’s form of grasping 
the object. Nor is the quality “in the object” apart from man; 
it is man's form of grasping the object. By definition, a form 
of perception cannot be forced into either category. Since it 
is the product of an interaction (in Plato’s terms, of a mar¬ 
riage”) between two entities, object and apparatus, it cannot 
be identified exclusively with either. Such products introduce 
a third alternative: they are not object alone or perceiver 


alone, but object-as-perceived, 

In a deeper sense, however, such products are in the 
object.” They are so, not as primaries independent of man’s 
sense organs, but as the inexorable effects of primaries. Con¬ 
sciousness, to repeat, is a faculty of awareness; as such, it does 
not create its content or even the sensory forms in which it is 
aware of that content. Those forms in any instance are deter- 
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mined by the perceiver’s physical endowment interacting with 
external entities in accordance with causal law. The source of 
sensory form is thus not consciousness, but existential fact 
independent of consciousness; i.e., the source is the meta¬ 
physical nature of reality itself. In this sense, everything we 
perceive, including those qualities that depend on man’s phys¬ 
ical organs, is “out there."' 

Those who condemn the senses as deceptive on the 
grounds that sense qualities are merely effects on men are 
guilty of rewriting reality. Their viewpoint amounts to an ul¬ 
timatum delivered to the universe: “I demand that the senses 
give me not effects, but irreducible primaries. That is how / 
would have created reality." As in all cases of this fallacy, 
such a demand ignores the fact that what is metaphysically 
given is an absolute. Perception is necessarily a process of 
interaction: there is no way to perceive an object that does 
not somehow impinge on one’s body. Sense qualities, there¬ 
fore, must be effects. To reject the senses for this reason is to 
reject them for existing—while yearning for a fantasy form of 
perception that in logic is not even thinkable. 

Those who condemn the senses on the grounds that sense 
qualities “are different from" the primaries that cause them 
(the “two tables" notion) are guilty of the same fallacy. They, 
too, demand that the primaries be given to man "pure," i.e., 
in no sensory form. The view of perception that underlies this 
kind of demand is the “mirror theory.” The mirror theory 
holds that consciousness acts, or should act, as a luminous 
mirror (or diaphanous substance), reproducing external enti¬ 
ties faithfully in its own inner world, untainted by any con¬ 
tribution from its organs of perception. This represents an 
attempt to rewrite the nature of consciousness. Consciousness 
is not a mirror or a transparent stuff or any kind of ethereal 
medium. It cannot be explicated by analogy to such physical 
objects; as we have seen, the concept is axiomatic and the 
faculty sui generis. Consciousness is not a faculty of repro¬ 
duction, but of perception. Its function is not to create and 
then study an inner world that duplicates the outer world. Its 
function is directly to look outward, to perceive that which 
exists—and to do so by a certain means. 

As to the claim that the racing particles, puffs, or what¬ 
ever that make up tables do not “look like’’ the peaceful 
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particular combination of the primary ingredients of reality, 
thev are those ingredients as perceived by man. 

We can know the content of reality "pure apart from 
man’s perceptual form-, but we can do so only by abstracting 
away man’s perceptual form-only by starting from sensory 
data Y then performing a complex scientific process. To de 
niand that the senses give us such "pure" content ,s to rewrite 
the function of the senses and the mind. It is to demand 
blatant contradiction: a sensory image bearing no marks of its 
sensory character—or a percept of that which, by its nature, 

is the object only of a concept. 

Although Ayn Rand’s theory of perception has sometimes 

been called "naive realism," the term does not apply. Naive 
realism is an ancient form of the mirror theory, it claims that 
the senses do give us the content of reality "pure. The senses, 
naive realists hold, are valid because sensory qualities exist in 
objects independent of man’s means of perception, which 
in defiance of all evidence—are held to contribute nothing to 

our experiences. ...... 

The intention of naive realism, which is to uphold the 

unqualified validity of the senses, is correct. But the content 
of the theory, unable to deal with the issue of sensory form, 
fails to implement its intention and merely plays into the 

hands of the anti-senses cohorts. 

Once again, the only accurate name for the Objectivist 

viewpoint is "Objectivism. 


Consciousness as Possessing Identity 

Implicit in the foregoing is a principle essential to the valida¬ 
tion of the senses and, indeed, to all of epistemology. I mean 
Ayn Rand’s crucial principle that consciousness has identity.' 

Every existent is bound by the laws of identity and cau¬ 
sality. This applies not only to the physical world, but also to 
consciousness. Consciousness—any consciousness, of any 
species—is what it is. It is limited, finite, lawful. It is a faculty 
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with a nature, which includes specific instrumentalities that 
enable it to achieve awareness. It is a something that has to 
grasp its objects somehow. 

The fact that consciousness has identity is self-evident; it 
is an instance of the law of identity. Objectivism, however, 
stands alone in accepting the fact’s full meaning and implica¬ 
tions. All the standard attacks on the senses—and wider-, all 
the modern, Kant-inspired attacks on human cognition as 
such—begin with the opposite premise. They begin with the 
premise that consciousness should not have identity and con¬ 
clude that, since it does, consciousness is invalid. (The naive 
realists accept the same premise, but hold that it poses no 
problem-, consciousness, they say, is a characterless “mirror,” 
i.e., a thing without any identity.) 

In regard to the senses, the standard argument, long a 
staple of skeptics, has already been indicated; “A certain ob¬ 
ject looks red or sounds loud or feels solid, but that is partly 
because of the nature of human eyes, ears, or touch. There¬ 
fore, we are cut off from the external world. We do not per¬ 
ceive reality as it really is, but only reality as it appears to 
man.” Here is the same argument as presented by Kantians, 
in regard to the conceptual faculty-. “Certain abstract conclu¬ 
sions are incontestable to us, but that is partly because of the 
nature of the human mind. If we had a different sort of mind, 
with a different sort of conceptual apparatus, our idea of truth 
and reality would be different. Human knowledge, therefore, 
is only human; it is subjective; it does not apply to things in 
themselves.” Here is the argument a third time, as applied to 
logic; “Even the most meticulous proof depends on our sense 
of what is logical, which must depend in part on the kind of 
mental constitution we have. The real truth on any question 
is, therefore, unknowable. To know it, we would have to con¬ 
tact reality directly, without relying on our own logical make¬ 
up. We would have to jump outside of our own nature, which 
is impossible,” 

We cannot escape the limitations of a human conscious¬ 
ness, the argument observes. We cannot escape our depen¬ 
dence on human senses, human concepts, human logic, the 
human brain. We cannot shed human identity. Therefore, the 
argument concludes, we cannot gain a knowledge of reality. 
In other words; our consciousness is something; it has specific 
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means and forms of cognition-, therefore, it is disqualified as 

3 fa< 'ms arguments not confined to human consciousness. 

It is an attack on all consciousness, human, animal, or oth¬ 
erwise No matter how keen an animal's senses, the argument 
indicts them equally: since the animal cannot escape its organs 
of perception it, too, must be imprisoned by them and cut off 
?rom reality. The same would apply to a Mart.an with unearth¬ 
ly senses: such a creature would never encounter things as they 

are only things-as-processed-by-the-Martian-mechamsm Even 

God Himself—assuming He existed-would be cognitively im¬ 
potent. Since He would grasp reality only through a divine 
means of awareness, He, too, could know only reality as it 
appeared to His consciousness. (1 assume here that God would 
have to perceive reality by some means; if not, He would have 

n ° ' WhaWsort of consciousness can perceive reality, in the 
Kantian, anti-identity approach? The answer is: a conscious¬ 
ness not limited by any means of cognition; a consciousness 
which perceives no-how; a consciousness which is not of this 
kind as against that, a consciousness which is nothing m par¬ 
ticular, i.e„ which is nothing, i.e., which does not exist. This 
is the ideal of the Kantian argument and the standard it uses 
to measure cognitive validity: the standard is not human con¬ 
sciousness or even an invented consciousness claimed to be 
superior to man’s, but a zero, a vacuum, a nullity-a non- 

any thing. . 

In this view, identity—the essence of existence—invalidates 

consciousness, every kind of consciousness, Or: a means of 
knowledge makes knowledge impossible. As Ayn Rand ob¬ 
serves in a critical formulation, this approach implies that 
“man is blind, because he has eyes—deaf, because he has 
ears—deluded, because he has a mind—and the things he per¬ 
ceives do not exist, because he perceives them.’’ 5 

Ayn Rand’s system rejects every' aspect of this brazen at¬ 
tack on man, including all of its epistemological formulations 


and consequences. . . 

Objectivists discard the locution “reality as it really is. 
The phrase is a redundancy; there is no “reality as it really 
isn’t.” The world men perceive is not merely “reality as it 
appears.” There is no difference in this context between what 
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appears and what is real. It is reality that appears to any con¬ 
sciousness-through the use of its means of cognition. To 
deny this is to succumb to the notion that grasping an object 
somehow, means not grasping it. 

Nor do Objectivists speak of “things in themselves,” 
which Kantians contrast to “things in relation to conscious¬ 
ness." The very terminology insinuates the notion that con¬ 
sciousness, by the mere fact of existing, is an agent of 
distortion. 

For the same reason, Objectivists reject the key skeptic 
claim: that man perceives not reality, but only its effects on 
his cognitive faculty. Man perceives reality directly, not some 
kind of effects different from it. He perceives reality by means 
of its effects on his organs of perception. Nor can one reply 
that man’s perception of reality, since it is mediated by the 
senses, is only “indirect.” What then would “direct percep¬ 
tion” denote? It would have to denote a grasp of reality at¬ 
tained without benefit of any means. 

Ayn Rand rejects all these errors, because she rejects their 
root: she begins not by bewailing the nature of human con¬ 
sciousness, but by insisting on it. The fact that man’s cognitive 
faculties have a nature does not invalidate them; it is what 
makes them possible. Identity is not the disqualifier of con¬ 
sciousness, but its precondition. This is the base from which 
epistemology must proceed; it is the principle by reference to 
which all standards of cognition must be defined. 

Every process of knowledge involves two crucial ele¬ 
ments; the object of cognition and the means of cognition— 
or-. What do I know? and How do I know it? b The object 
(which is studied by the special sciences) is always some as¬ 
pect of reality; there is nothing else to know. The means 
(which is studied by epistemology) pertains to the kind of 
consciousness and determines the form of cognition. 

The start of a proper epistemology lies in recognizing that 
there can be no conflict between these elements. 

Contrary to the skeptics of history, the fact of a means 
cannot be used to deny that the object of cognition is reality. 
Contrary to the mystics, the fact that the object is reality can¬ 
not be used to deny that we know it by a specific, human 
means. 

The “how” cannot be used to negate the “what,” or the 
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“what" the “how"—not if one understands that A is A and 
that consciousness is consciousness. 


The Perceptual Level as the Given 


So far, I have been considering sensory awareness as an adult 
phenomenon. Chronologically, however, there are two stages 
in man’s development of such awareness: sensation and per¬ 
ception. This is a distinction with important philosophic im¬ 
plications. 

The first stage of consciousness is that of sensation. A 
“sensation" is an irreducible state of awareness produced by 
the action of a stimulus on a sense organ. “Irreducible" here 
means: incapable of being analyzed into simpler conscious 
units. By its nature, a sensation lasts only as long as the stim¬ 
ulus. When light waves strike the retina, for instance, they 
produce a sensation of color; when the light is removed, the 
sensation disappears. 

The most primitive conscious organisms appear to pos¬ 
sess only the capacity of sensation. The conscious life of such 
organisms is the experience of isolated, fleeting data—fleeting, 
because the organisms are bombarded by a flux of stimuli. 
These creatures confront a kaleidoscopic succession of new 
worlds, each swept away by the next as the stimuli involved 
fade or change. Since such consciousnesses do not retain their 
mental contents, they can hardly detect relationships among 
them. To such mentalities, the universe is, in William James’s 
apt description, a “blooming, buzzing confusion." 

Human infants start their lives in this state and remain in 
it for perhaps a matter of months; but no one reading these 
words suffers such a state now. When you the reader look, 
say, at a table—not think of it, but merely turn your eyes 
toward it and look —you enjoy a different form of awareness 
from that of the infant. You do not encounter an Isolated, 
ephemeral color patch or a play of fleeting sensations, but an 
enduring thing, an object, an entity. This is true even though 
the stimulus reaching your eyes is the very one that would 
reach an Infant’s. 

The reason you see an entity is that you have experienced 
many kinds of sensations from similar objects in the past, and 
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your brain has retained and integrated them-, it has put them 
together to form an indivisible whole. As a result, a complex 
past mental content of yours is implicit and operative in your 
present visual awareness. In the act of looking at a table now, 
you are aware of its solidity—of the fact that, unlike brown 
water, it will bar your path if you try to walk through it; of 
its texture—unlike sandpaper, it will feel smooth to your fin¬ 
gertips; of many visual aspects outside the range of your 
glance, such as the underside of the top and the backs of the 
legs; of the heft you will feel if you lift the object; of the thud 
you will hear if you bang on it. All this sensory information 
(and much more) is tied to and cued by your present visual 
sensation. The result is your ability, when you look out, to 
see not merely a patch of brown, but a table. 

Such an ability exemplifies the second stage of conscious¬ 
ness: the perceptual level. A “perception," in Ayn Rand's def¬ 
inition, “is a group of sensations automatically retained and 
integrated by the brain of a living organism, which gives it the 
ability to be aware, not of single stimuli, but of entities , of. 
things.’’ 7 

The important philosophic point of this discussion can be 
stated simply: “direct experience," according to Objectivism, 
means the perceptual level of consciousness. 8 As adults, as 
thinkers, and even as children beyond the infant stage, what 
we are given when we use our senses, leaving aside all con¬ 
ceptual knowledge, is the awareness of entities—nothing 
more, but nothing less. 

We do not and cannot experience the world as infants 
do. Indeed, we have come to learn that an infant type of ex¬ 
perience exists only because we have made a long series of 
scientific discoveries. Starting from perceptual fact, we formed 
a conceptual vocabulary. Then, step by step, we acquired sub¬ 
stantial physical and psychological knowledge—knowledge of 
external stimuli; of our own sense organs, brain, and con¬ 
sciousness; and of the laws that govern the behavior of all 
these entities. Finally, we became able imaginatively to pro¬ 
ject our initial state and to conclude that the world must once 
have appeared to us as a chaos. That chaos, however, is not 
given to us as adults or philosophers. It is a sophisticated in¬ 
ference from what is given: the perceptual level. 
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The proper order of philosophy, therefore, is not the 
chronological order of our actual development. 

Chronologically, the sensation stage comes first then the 
perceptual, and then the conceptual. Epistemologically, how- 
P ^cT the perceptual stage comes first. If one seeks to prove 
any item of human knowledge, on any sub,ect, he must begin 
wi h the facts of perception. These facts constitute the base 
of cognition. They are the self-evident and the incontestable, 
by reference to which we validate all later knowledge, includ¬ 
ing the knowledge that, decades earlier, when we first 
emerged from the womb, we experienced a brief sensation 


Stag There are philosophers (David Hume is the most famous) 
who deny the perceptual level. Such men give the sensation 
stage epistemological primacy, then seek to determine 
whether the fact of entities (and causality) can be established 
by inference from it. This is a dead end; from disintegrated 
sensations, nothing can be inferred. A consciousness that ex¬ 
perienced only sensations would be like the mind of an infant; 
it could neither perceive objects nor form concepts (which is 
one reason Hume ended as a paralyzed skeptic). Hume’s dead 
end, however, is self-imposed. Entities do not require infer¬ 
ential validation. The given is the perceptual level. 

This last statement does not necessarily mean that the en¬ 


tities w'e perceive are metaphysical primaries; as we have seen, 
that is a question for science. It means that the grasp of enti¬ 
ties is an epistemological primary, which is presupposed by 
all other knowledge, including the knowledge of any ultimate 
ingredients of matter that scientists may one day discover. 

The integration of sensations into percepts, as I have in¬ 
dicated, is performed by the brain automatically. Philosophy, 
therefore, has no advice to offer in this regard. There can be 
no advice where man has no power to choose his course of 


behavior. 

In regard to a more complex kind of integration, which 
we do not perform automatically, philosophy does have ad¬ 
vice to offer—volumes of it. I mean the integration of per¬ 
cepts into concepts. This brings us to the threshold of the 
conceptual level of consciousness and to the second issue in 
the anteroom of epistemology: volition. 
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The Primary Choice as the Choice to Focus or Not 

Man, according to Objectivism, is not moved by factors out¬ 
side of his control. He is a volitional being, who functions 
freely ; A course of thought or action is "free,” if it is selected 
from two or more courses possible under the circumstances. 

In such a case, the difference is made by the individual’s de¬ 
cision, which did not have to be what it is, i.e., which could 
have been otherwise. 

To identify the exact locus of human freedom is a difficult 
task since it requires that one describe and distinguish com¬ 
plex states of consciousness. Once this has been done, how¬ 
ever, the fact that man is free follows readily. Before we turn 
to validate free will, therefore, we must devote considerable 
space to defining its nature. 

Let us begin with an overview of the Objectivist position. 
Consciousness is an active process, not a motionless medium, 
such as a mirror, which passively reflects reality." To achieve 
and maintain awareness, a man’s consciousness must perform 
a complex series of actions. The object of awareness, reality, 
simply exists; it impinges on a man's senses, but it does not 
do a man’s cognitive work for him nor force itself on his 
mind. The man who waits for reality to write the truth inside 
his soul waits in vain. 

The actions of consciousness required on the sensory- 
perceptual level are automatic. On the conceptual level, how¬ 
ever, they are not automatic. This is the key to the locus of 
volition. Man’s basic freedom of choice, according to Objec¬ 
tivism, is: to exercise his distinctively human cognitive ma¬ 
chinery or not; i.e., to set his conceptual faculty in motion or 
not. In Ayn Rand's summarizing formula, the choice is: to 
think or not to think.’’ 

to think is an act of choice. . . Reason does not work 
automatically; thinking is not a mechanical process; the 
connections of logic are not made by instinct. The func¬ 
tion of your stomach, lungs or heart is automatic; the func¬ 
tion of your mind is not. In any hour and issue of your 
life, you are free to think or to evade that effort. But you 
are not free to escape from your nature, from the fact that 
reason is your means of survival—so that for you, who are 
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a human being, the question “to be or not to be" is the 
question "to think or not to think 

„r, u make (and his brain intact), he is 
As long as am ( .perceptual form; this much 

conscious of reality.n the in the form re¬ 
ts 8 lven toJiim by iven tQ man . it mu st be achieved 

quired by his surv' v of vo lition is the power 

^-s « or to dispense wUh it. His 

Ch0i Voiit^^ choices! JThe primary 


"'“Let me introduce the concept of "focus" with . visual 
analogy A man cannot do much with his faculty of vision 
hie eves are in focus. Otherwise, his eyesight gives him 
only a blur or haze, a kind of visual fog, in which he can 
discriminate relatively little. Although the power of visual fo¬ 
cus is not possessed by newborn infants, they acquire it very 
Sy a,£ soon automatize its use. As adults, therefore our 
eyes are automatically focussed; it takes a special efifort for us 
to unfocus them and dissolve the world into a blur. 

A similar concept applies to the mind. In regard to 
thought, as to vision, the same alternative exists: clear aware¬ 
ness or a state of blur, haze, fog, in which relatively little ca 
be discriminated. On the conceptual level, however, one mus 
choose between these alternatives. Intellectual clarity is not 


given to man automatically. 

"Focus" (in the conceptual realm) names a quality of 
purposeful alertness in a man’s mental state. "Focus’ is the 
state of a goal-directed mind committed to attaining full 


awareness of reality. 

As there are degrees of visual acuity, so there are degree 
of awareness on the conceptual level. At one extreme, there 
is the active mind intent on understanding whatever it deals 
with, the man prepared to summon every conscious resource 
that will enable him to grasp the object of his concern. Such 
an individual struggles to grasp all the facts he believes to be 
. relevant—as against being content with a splintered grasp, a 
grasp of some facts while other data dimly sensed to be rele- 
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vant are left shrouded in mental fog, unscrutinized and un¬ 
identified. In addition, he struggles to grasp the facts clearly, 
with the greatest precision possible to him—as against being 
content with a vague impression, which loosely suggests but 
never congeals into a definite datum 

To achieve this kind of understanding, an individual can¬ 
not stare passively at whatever concretes, images, or words 
happen to strike his attention. He cannot abdicate his power 
to control his consciousness and ignore his own mental pro¬ 
cesses, on the premise that his brain or reality will do in his 
place whatever is necessary. On the contrary, he must commit 
himself to a course of self-conscious mental action—to the 
policy of mobilizing his faculty of thought. He must be pre¬ 
pared, when necessary, to conceptualize new data. This in¬ 
volves many processes, such as seeking out common 
denominators among observed concretes, formulating defini¬ 
tions, and integrating new material to one's past context of 
knowledge—all the while being guided by proper thinking 
methods (to the extent that one knows them). A mind on the 
premise of initiating such processes, when it apprehends the 
need for them, is a mind committed to full awareness. "Full 
awareness" does not mean omniscience. It means the aware¬ 
ness attainable by a man who seeks to understand some object 
by using to the full the evidence, the past knowledge, and the 
cognitive skills available to him at the time. 

At the other extreme of the continuum is the man to 
whom everything beyond the sensory-perceptual level is a 
blur. An example would be a drunk who has not yet passed 
out. In this condition, the conceptual faculty has been effec¬ 
tively numbed (leaving aside some acquired vocabulary and 
knowledge that even he cannot escape). The mind of such an 
individual is not active or goal-directed. It is passive, drifting, 
dazed, oblivious to considerations like truth, clarity, context, 
or methodology; it merely experiences random stimuli, outer 
or inner, without self-awareness, continuity, or purpose. In 
the human sense of the term "conscious," this is a state of 
complete unconsciousness of reality. Drunkenness, of course, 
is merely a convenient illustration. The mental state of many 
people who have not taken a drop to drink is often indistin¬ 
guishable, in the respects here relevant, from the one just de¬ 
scribed. 
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Between the two extremes lies the spectrum of states of 
partial awareness, distinguished from one another by how 
conscientiously active the mind is: how much it seeks to grasp 
in a given situation, how clearly, and by what kinds of pro- 
cesses 

To ‘ focus’’ one’s mind means to raise one’s degree of 
awareness. In essence, it consists of shaking off mental leth¬ 
argy and deciding to use one’s intelligence. The state of being 
“in focus’’—in full focus—means the decision to use one's 
intelligence fully. 

In situations where one’s knowledge is already adequate, 
full awareness does not require any new conceptualization; it 
is attainable by a simple directing of attention. In such cases, 
one is in focus if he does not relinquish control of his con¬ 
sciousness-. his mind remains self-aware and self-directed, and 
he is alert to the possibility that a process of cognition may 
be required at any time. For example, you may be walking 
down the street looking at passersby and shops, with no ques¬ 
tion preoccupying you. This qualifies as an instance of full 
focus if you are carrying out wide awake a mental purpose 
you have set yourself (even a simple one, such as observing 
the sights). It qualifies as focus if you know what your mind 
is doing and why, and if you are ready to begin a process of 
thought should some occurrence make it advisable. The alter¬ 
native is to walk around in a daze, only partly awake, without 
setting any conscious purpose, and with little knowledge of 
or interest in the actions of your mind or the demands of 
reality. 

Focus is not the same as thinking; it need not involve 
problem-solving or the drawing of new conclusions. Focus is 
the readiness to think and as such the precondition of think¬ 
ing. Again a visual analogy may be helpful. Just as one must 
first focus his eyes, and then, if he chooses, he can turn his 
gaze to a cognitive task, such as observing methodically the 
items on a table nearby; so he must first focus his mind, and 
then, if he chooses, he can direct that focus to the perfor¬ 
mance of a conceptual-level task. 

To change the analogy: the choice to focus. Miss Rand 
used to observe, is like throwing a switch; it may be compared 
to starting a car’s motor by turning on the ignition. (Whether 
and where one drives are later issues.) This throwing of the 
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switch consists of the exertion of one’s mental capacity. This 
exertion is work and is experienced as such—not pain, but 
work, in the sense of basic mental effort. It is the effort re¬ 
quired to reach and/or maintain full awareness. “Effort" 
means the expenditure of energy to achieve a purpose. 

The exertion of such effort, according to Objectivism, 
never becomes automatic. The choice involved must be made 
anew in every situation and in regard to every subject a per¬ 
son deals with. The decision to focus on one occasion does 
not determine other occasions; in the next moment or issue, 
one's mind has the capacity to go out of focus, to relax its 
concentration, drop purpose, and lapse into a state of blur and 
drift. It retains this capacity no matter how long a person has 
practiced the policy of seeking full awareness. Focus never 
turns into a mental “reflex’’; it must be willed continuously. 
This is inherent in calling it a matter of choice. The essence 
of a volitional consciousness is the fact that its operation al¬ 
ways demands the same fundamental effort of initiation and 
then of maintenance across time. 

The choice to focus, I have said, is man’s primary choice. 
“Primary" here means: presupposed by all other choices and 
itself irreducible. 

Until a man is in focus, his mental machinery is unable to 
function in the human sense—to think, judge, or evaluate. 
The choice to “throw the switch" is thus the root choice, on 
which all the others depend. 

Nor can a primary choice be explained by anything more 
fundamental. By its nature, it is a first cause within a con¬ 
sciousness, not an effect produced by antecedent factors. It is 
not a product of parents or teachers, anatomy or condition¬ 
ing, heredity or environment (see chapter 6). Nor can one 
explain the choice to focus by reference to a person’s own 
mental contents, such as his ideas. The choice to activate the 
conceptual level of awareness must precede any ideas; until a 
person is conscious in the human sense, his mind cannot reach 
new conclusions or even apply previous ones to a current 
situation. There can be no intellectual factor which makes a 
man decide to become aware or which even partly explains 
such a decision: to grasp such a factor, he must already be 
aware. 

For the same reason, there can be no motive or value- 
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Judgment which precedes consciousness and which induces a 
Ko become conscious. The decision ro perceive reality 
precede value-ludgments. Otherwise values have no 
source 1 in one's cognition of reality and thus become delu- 
stons Values do not lead to consciousness; consciousness is 

'“’“in'shorhiT'rinvalld to ask; why did a man choose to 
focus? There is no such "why. " There is only thg-fae, that a 
man cbose: he chose the effort of consciousness, or he chose 
non-effort and unconsciousness. In this regard, every man at 
every waking moment is a prime mover. 

This is not to deny that a person’s ideas can have effects, 
positive or negative, on his mental state. If an individual ac¬ 
cepts a philosophy of reason, and if he characteristically 
chooses to be in focus, he will gradually gain knowledge, con¬ 
fidence and a sense of intellectual control. This will make it 
easier for him to be in focus. After he practices the policy for 
a time, focussing will come to seem natural, his thought pro¬ 
cesses will gain in speed and efficiency, he will enjoy using 
his mind, and he will experience little temptation to drop the 
mental reins. On the other hand, if an individual accepts an 
anti-reason philosophy, and if he characteristically remains out 
of focus, he will increasingly feel blind, uncertain, and anx¬ 
ious. This will make the choice to focus harder. After a while, 
he will experience focus as an unnatural strain, his thought 
processes will become relatively tortured and unproductive, 
arid he will be tempted more than ever to escape into a state 


of passive drift. 

Both these patterns, however (and all the mixtures in be¬ 
tween), are self-made. Human volition produced each condi¬ 
tion, and the opposite choices remain possible. The first kind 
of man still has to throw the switch the next time, which takes 
an expenditure of effort. The second still has the capacity to 
focus, as long as he is sane. He has the capacity gradually (and 
painfully) to work his way out of his inner chaos and establish 
a better relationship to reality. 

The most conscientious man, though he may have every 
inclination to use his mind, retains the power to decide not 
to think further. The most anti-effort mentality, despite all his 
fears and disinclinations, retains the power to renounce drift 
in favor of purpose. 
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So far we have discussed two basic choices: switching the 
mental machinery on or leaving it passive and stagnant. There 
is a third possibility, the aberration of evasion. 

“Evasion,” in Ayn Rand’s words, is 


the act of blanking out, the willful suspension of one’s 
consciousness, the refusal to think—not blindness, but the 
refusal to see; not Ignorance, but the refusal to know. It is 
the act of unfocusslng your mind and Inducing an inner 
fog to escape the responsibility of judgment—on the un¬ 
stated premise that a thing will not exist If only you refuse 
to Identify It, that A will not be A so long as you do not 
pronounce the verdict “It is. 


The man who drifts in an out-of-focus state avoids mental 
purpose and effort. He does not work to see, to connect, to 
understand, a policy that pertains to all of his mental contents 
at the time. Evasion, by contrast, is an active process aimed 
at a specific content. The evader does expend effort; he pur¬ 
posefully directs his attention away from a given fact. He 
works not to see it; if he cannot banish it fully, he works not 
to let it become completely real to him. The drifter does not 
integrate his mental contents; the evader disintegrates them, 
by struggling to disconnect a given item from everything that 
would give it clarity or significance in his own mind. In the 
one case, the individual is immersed in fog by default; he 
chooses not to raise his level of awareness. In the other case, 
he expends energy to create a fog; he lowers his level of 


awareness. 

Despite their differences, these two states of conscious¬ 
ness are closely related. If a drifter in a given situation appre¬ 
hends (dimly or clearly) the need to initiate a thought process, 
yet refuses to do so, the refusal involves an evasion (he is 
evading the fact that thought is necessary). To be out of focus, 
therefore, does not as such imply that one has evaded; but to 
be out of focus in situations where one must make decisions 
or take action does imply it (it implies an evasion oi one s 
need of consciousness in decision and action). Habitual eva¬ 
sion is thus what sustains a chronically out-of-focus state, and 
vice versa: the latter policy engenders a substantial anxiety, 
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which makes the demands of life in reality seem threatening; 
so a series of evasions comes to seem temptmg as an escape. 

To an evader, a feeling of some kind is more important 
than truth, A man finds a certain fact or policy to be unpleas¬ 
ant tightening, or guilt-provoking. Reality to the contrary 
notwithstanding, he does not want the fact to be real or-the 
policy to be necessary; so he decides to blank out the offend¬ 
ing datum Or a certain idea or policy gives a man pleasure, 
reassurance, or relief, and he wants to believe in or practice 
it even though he knows that reality is against him in the 
issue; so he decides to blank out what he knows. Both such 
men in Ayn Rand’s words, place an “I wish" above an "It 
is "' 2 An example would be an individual who knows that his 
consumption of drugs is killing him. who wants to indulge 
but not to die, and who solves the problem by indulging 


blindly, simply evading the consequences. 

Unlike the basic choice to be in or out of focus, the choice 
to evade a specific content is motivated, the motive being the 
particular feeling that the evader elevates above reality. But 
such a feeling is merely a precondition, not a cause or expla¬ 
nation; the choice to capitulate to it is irreducible. No matter 
what his emotions, a sane man retains the power to face facts. 
If an emotion is overwhelming, he retains the power to rec¬ 
ognize this and to defer cognition until he can establish a 
calmer mood. Just as man has the capacity to place feelings 
above facts, so he has the capacity not to do so, to remain 
reality-oriented by an act of will, despite any temptation to 
the contrary. This, too, is an aspect of volition subsumed un¬ 
der the primary choice: to focus or not. The words or not 
cover both passive drift and active evasion. 

The process of evasion, as we will see, is profoundly de¬ 
structive. Epistemologically, It invalidates a mental process. 
Morally, it is the essence of evil. According to Objectivism, 
evasion is the vice that underlies all other vices. In the present 


era, it is leading to the collapse of the world. 


Human Actions, Mental and Physical, as Both Caused and Free 

The choice to focus or not is man’s primary choice, but it is 
not his only choice, Man’s waking life involves a continual 
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selection among alternatives. Aside from involuntary re¬ 
sponses, such as bodily reflexes, all human actions, mental 
and physical, are chosen by the actor The man who is com¬ 
pletely out of focus has abdicated his power of choice; he is 
capable of nothing but passive reaction to stimuli. To the ex¬ 
tent that a man is in focus, however, the world with all its 
possibilities opens up to him. Such a man must choose what 
to do with his consciousness. He must decide to what goal, 
intellectual or existential, to direct it and by what means to 
achieve this goal. 

Let me illustrate the wealth of human choices first in the 
mental realm. Assume that, having chosen to be in focus, you 
elect to solve some problem by engaging in a process of 
thought. (The same pattern of continual choice would apply 
to any deliberate mental process.) 

To begin with, you must choose the problem. Reality does 
not force a decision on this matter. You may know that a 
certain question is essential to your life and values, but you 
can still decide not to wrestle with it now—or ever. Or sev¬ 
eral competing questions may all seem important, even inter¬ 
twined; but none will instate itself as your purpose without 
your decision. What you think about depends on your choice. 

Having selected a question, you must then decide (usually 
in stages) on the method of attacking it. You must decide the 
sub-questions you will ask and the cognitive acts you will per¬ 
form to try to answer them. At the outset, for example, you 
may have a fleeting sense that certain relevant concretes have 
something in common. Will you concentrate on the similari¬ 
ties you dimly sense and struggle to draw the abstraction ex¬ 
plicitly? Or do you decide that it is too much work, or that 
another angle of approach is more promising? If the latter, 
which one? and when will you come back to these concretes? 
and is it worthwhile to come back? The concretes themselves 
will not decide such matters; the choices are yours to make. 

If you catch yourself using concepts that overlap confus¬ 
ingly or formulations that clash, will you stop to distinguish 
or reconcile them? The need for these processes will not com¬ 
pel you to perform them; you must choose what to do with 
your power of attention. If a trend of thought suggests vaguely 
an argument you once heard that seems relevant but does not 
come back immediately, will you grope to recall it? Since it 
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ing, what wil 5 error? Turn to a new subject? 

trace your steps in quest or an error. 
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There am countless possibilities confronting the thinker; so 
1 nere arc «-o ^ . bv repeated acts of choice. 

the chSe be inVus. This is the de- 

t fort h the effort necessary to grasp reality. But 

C n" decision eates one with innumerable options as to 
such a dec.s'on leaves hQW ^ dQ jt This is why the 

mental 0 processes of different men, even if they start with the 
same information and ask the same question, can nevertheless 

he extremely different. , 

Though! is a volitional activity. The steps of its course 
are not forced on man by his nature or by external reality, 
they are chosen. Some choices are obviously better m r 
productive of cognitive success-than others^ The point is 
that, whether right or wrong, the direction taken is a matter 
of choice, not of necessity. 

The choices involved in performing a thought process are 
different in an important respect from the primary choice. 
These higher-level choices, as we may call them, are not ir¬ 
reducible. In their case it is legitimate to ask, in regard both 
to end and means: why did the individual choose as he did. 
what was the cause of his choice? Often, the cause involves 
several factors, including the individual’s values and interests, 
his knowledge of a given subject, the new evidence available 
to him, and his knowledge of the proper methods of thinking. 

The principle of causality does not apply to conscious¬ 
ness, however, in the same way that it applies to matter^ In 
regard to matter, there is no issue of choice; to be cause is 
to be necessitated. In regard to the (higher-level) actions of a 
volitional consciousness, however, "to be caused ” does not 


mean "to be necessitated." 

An ancient philosophic dilemma claims that if man s ac¬ 
tions, mental or physical, have no causes, then man is insane, 
a lunatic or freak who acts without reason, (This anticausal 
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viewpoint is called “indeterminism ”) But, the dilemma con¬ 
tinues, if man’s actions do have causes, then they are not free; 
they are necessitated by antecedent factors, (This is the deter- 
minist viewpoint.) Therefore, either man is insane or he is 
determined. 

Objectivism regards this dilemma as a false alternative. 
Man's actions do have causes; he does choose a course of be¬ 
havior for a reason—but this does not make the course deter¬ 
mined or the choice unreal. It does not, because man himself 
decides what are to be the governing reasons. Man chooses 
the causes that shape his actions. 

To say that a higher-level choice was caused is to say-, 
there was a reason behind it, but other reasons were possible 
under the circumstances, and the individual himself made the 
selection among them. 

The factors shaping a thought process, to stay with our 
example, do not work automatically. A man’s previous 
knowledge, I have said, is one possible determinant. Such 
knowledge, however, does not apply itself automatically to 
every new topic he considers. If he relaxes his mental reins 
and waits passively for inspiration to strike him, his past con¬ 
clusions, however potentially germane, will not necessarily 
thrust themselves into prominence. On the contrary, the man 
who thus turns inwardly sloppy may know a certain point 
perfectly well, yet end up with a conclusion that blatantly 
contradicts it. The contradiction eludes him because he is not 
paying full attention, he is not working to integrate all the 
relevant data, he is not ruled by a commitment to grasp the 
truth. As a result his own knowledge becomes ineffective, and 
his mental processes are moved instead by factors such as ran¬ 
dom feelings or associations. 15 

The same principle applies to the other factors shaping a 
man's thought. The new evidence available is a factor, if a 
man chooses to seek out that evidence. His knowledge of the 
proper methods of thinking is a factor, if he monitors his men¬ 
tal processes and tries to make use of such knowledge. His 
values and interests are a factor, if he is alert to grasp their 
application to a new situation. But if (as is possible) a person 
decides that all this is too much work, or if he dislikes some 
piece of evidence or some required method and starts to 
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r»vade then the above factors will not shape his mental activ- 
f" ms cad. by his choice, they will be causally impotent. 

1,5 ’ A man' power of choice in a though, process ,s ,0 main- 
tain 7he tie between his mind and reality, or nott to do so. Thts 
means to concentrate on a question, on everything he knows 
m be'relevan. to it, and to keep this content clear and oper¬ 
ative by a continuous, conscientious directing of his ful 
tendon—or to let some or all of the data lapse into fog to le 
past knowledge fade, new evidence blur, methodological 
standards relax, and then drift to groundless conclusions at 
the mercy of random material fed by his subconscious^ 

If a man chooses the reality orientation, then the higher- 
level choices he makes will be shaped by causal factors rele¬ 
vant to a process of cognition. If he does not choose the 
reality orientation, then the flow of his mental contents will 
be shaped by a different kind of cause. In either case, there 
will be a reason that explains the steps of his mental course. 
But this does not imply determinism, because the essence of 
his freedom remains inviolable. That essence lies in the issue: 
what kind of reason moves a man? Has he chosen the reality 
orientation or its opposite? sustained full focus or self-made 


blindness? 

Such is the choice, in each moment and issue, which con¬ 
trols all of one’s subsequent choices and actions. 

The same principle applies to the realm of physical ac¬ 
tion. Like mental processes, man s existential actions, too, 
have causes. Just as one cannot perform a thought process 
without a reason, so one cannot perform an action in real¬ 
ity without a reason. In general, the cause of action is what a 
man thinks, including both his value-judgments and his factual 
knowledge or beliefs. These ideas define the goals of a man s 
action and the means to them. (The relation between thought 


and feeling is discussed in chapter 5.) 

Again, however, as in regard to processes of conscious¬ 
ness, cause and effect does not negate the reality of choice. 
Man’s actions do reflect the content of his mind, but they do 
not flow from a specific content automatically or effortlessly. 
On the contrary, action involves continual choice, even after 
one has formed a full range of mental content, including a 


comprehensive set of value-judgments. 

In regard to action, a man’s choice—one he must make 
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in every issue—is: to act in accordance with his values or 
not. 

To act in accordance with one's values (in the sense rel¬ 
evant here) is a complex responsibility. It requires that one 
know what he is doing and why. He has to assume the disci¬ 
pline of purpose and of a long-range course, selecting a goal 
and then pursuing it across time in the face of obstacles and/ 
or distractions. It requires that one heed the hierarchy, the 
relative importance, of his values. This means: he keeps in 
mind the fact that some of his values are primary or immedi¬ 
ately urgent, while others are subordinate or less imperative 
and he determines the time and efFort to be spent on a given 
pursuit accordingly. Thus he integrates the activity of the mo¬ 
ment into the full context of his other goals, weighing alter¬ 
native courses and selecting appropriately. And it requires that 
one choose the means to his ends conscientiously, making full 
use of the knowledge available to him. All this is involved in 
“acting in accordance with one’s values.’’ Yet all this is pre¬ 
cisely what is not automatic. 

A man can accept a set of values, yet betray them in ac¬ 
tion. He can actively evade the steps their achievement would 
require, or he can simply default on the responsibility in¬ 
volved. He can choose to live and act out of focus, to drop 
the discipline of purpose, ignore hierarchy, brush aside 
knowledge, and surrender to the spur of the moment. This 
kind of man lets himself drift through a day or a life pushed 
by random factors, such as sudden urges, unadmitted fears, 
or importunate social pressures. The twists of such a man s 
actions also have causes lying in his mental content. W at 
moves him, however, is not the full context of his knowledge 
and values, but chance bits of content; the cause of his actions 
is a flow of disintegrated ideas and value-judgments that he 
allows to become decisive out of context, without 'dentifica- 
tion or purpose. Like the mental drifter, the physical drifter, 
too turns himself over to his subconscious, abdicating his 
power of conscious decision, The result is that he turns h.m- 
self into the puppet of the determinists’ theory, dangling on 
strings he does no, know or control. Bu. .he fact rctnams th» 

h<i C "eS of physicai action, tnan’s choice is twofold. 
First he must choose, through a process of thought (or non- 
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terminism. In regard to action, also, man is a s ° verei 8 n e ^; 
a self-mover. His inviolable freedom lies m the issue, what 
kind of cause moves him-long-range purpose or out-of¬ 
context promptings? Once again, what underlies such an 
temative is a single root choice: to be conscious or not. 

There is one further question to consider before we turn 
to the validation of volition. How does the law of causality ap- 
2* to the primary choice itself? Since one cannot ask for the 
cause of a man’s choice to focus, does it follow that on t is 

level there is a conflict between freedom and causality? 

Even in regard to the primary choice, Ayn Rand replies 
the law of causality operates without breach. The form of 1 
operation in this context, however, is in certain respects 

Un,q The law of causality affirms a necessary connection be¬ 
tween entities and their actions. It does not, however, specify 
any particular kind of entity or of action. The law does not 
say that only mechanistic relationships can occur, the kind 
that apply when one billiard ball strikes another; this is one 
common form of causation, but it does not preempt the fie d. 
Similarly, the law does not say that only choices governed by 
ideas and values are possible; this, too, is merely a form o 
causation; it is common but not universal within the realm of 
consciousness. The law of causality does not inventory the 
universe; it does not tell us what kinds of entities or actions 
are possible. It tells us only that whatever entities there are, 
they act in accordance with their nature, and whatever ac¬ 
tions there are, they are performed and determined by the 
entity which acts. 

The law of causality by itself, therefore, does not affirm 
or deny the reality of an irreducible choice. It says only this 
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much: if such a choice does exist, then it, too. as a form of 
action, is performed and necessitated by an entity of a spe¬ 
cific nature. 

The content of one’s choice could always have gone in 
the opposite direction; the choice to focus could have been 
the choice not to focus, and vice versa. But the action it¬ 
self, the fact of choosing as such, in one direction or the other, 
is unavoidable. Since man is an entity of a certain kind, since 
his brain and consciousness possess a certain identity, he must 
act in a certain way. He must continuously choose between 
focus and nonfocus. Given a certain kind of cause, in other 
words, a certain kind of effect must follow. This is not a vi¬ 
olation of the law of causality, but an instance of it. 

On the primary level, to sum up, man chooses to activate 
his consciousness or not; this is the first cause in a lengthy 
chain—and the inescapability of such choice expresses his es¬ 
sential nature. Then, on this basis, he forms the mental con¬ 
tent and selects the reasons that will govern all his other- 
choices. Nothing in the law of causality casts doubt on such 
a description- 

If man does have free will, his actions are free and 
caused—even, properly understood, on the primary level it¬ 
self. 


Volition as Axiomatic 

So far I have been identifying the nature of man’s power of 
choS. according .o .he Obicc.ivis, theory Bn. how■ u, .h,s 
theory validated? Can one prove that the choice to thin 
real and not as determinists would say, an illusion caused by 
our ignorance of the forces determining us? Can one prove 
that man’s consciousness does not function automatica y 

If man’s consciousness were automatic, if it did react de¬ 
terministically to outer or inner forces acting upon « then 
by definition, a man would have no choice in regard to his 
mental content; he would accept whatever he had to accept, 
whatever ideas the determining forces engendered in him. In 
such a case one could not prescribe methods to guide a man 
houah^or’ask him to justify his ideas; the subject of episte¬ 
mology would be inapplicable. One cannot ask a person to 
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alter or justify the mentally inescapable, any more than in 
physical terms, one can ask him to alter or justify his patellar 
Jeflex. In regard to the involuntary, there is no alternative but 
to submit—to do what one must, whatever it is 

' The concept of “volition” is one of the roots of the con¬ 
cept of “validation” (and of its subdivisions, such as proof ). 

A validation of ideas is necessary and possible only because 
man’s consciousness is volitional. This applies to any idea 
including the advocacy of free will: to ask for its proof is 

presuppose the reality of free will. 

Once again, we have reached a principle at the founda¬ 
tion of human knowledge, a principle that antecedes all ar¬ 
gument and proof. How, then, do we know that man has 
volition? It is a self-evident fact, available to any act of mtro- 

P You the reader can perceive every potentiality I have been 
discussing simply by observing your own consciousness. The 
extent of your knowledge or intelligence is not relevant here 
because the issue is whether you use whatever knowledge and 
intelligence you do possess. At this moment, for example, you 
can decide to read attentively and struggle to understand, 
judge, apply the material-or you can let your attention wan¬ 
der and the words wash over you, half-getting some points, 
then coming to for a few sentences, then lapsing again into 
partial focus. If something you read makes you feel fearful or 
uneasy, you can decide to follow the point anyway and con¬ 
sider it on its merits—or you can brush it aside by an act of 
evasion, while mumbling some rationalization to still any 
pangs of guilt. At each moment, you are deciding to think or 
not to think. The fact that you regularly make these kinds of 
choices is directly accessible to you, as it is to any volitional 


consciousness. 

The principle of volition is a philosophic axiom, with all 
the features this involves. It is a primary—a starting point of 
conceptual cognition and of the subject of epistemology, to 
direct one’s consciousness, one must be free and one must 
know, at least implicitly, that one is. It is a fundamental: every 
item of conceptual knowledge requires some form of valida¬ 
tion, the need of which rests on the fact of volition. It is self- 
evident. And it is inescapable. Even its enemies have to accept 
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and use it in the process of any attempt to deny it. Let us see 
why. 

When the determinist claims that man is determined, this 
applies to all man’s ideas also, including his own advocacy of 
determinism. Given the factors operating on him, he believes, 
he had to become a determinist, just as his opponents had no 
alternative but to oppose him. How then can he know that 
his viewpoint is true? Are the factors that shape his brain in¬ 
fallible? Does he automatically follow reason and logic? 
Clearly not, if he did, error would be impossible to him. 

The determinist's position amounts to the following. “My 
mind does not automatically conform to facts, yet 1 have no 
choice about its course. 1 have no way to choose reality to be 
my guide as against subjective feeling, social pressure, or the 
falsifications inherent in being only semiconscious. If and 
when I distort the evidence through sloppiness or laziness, or 
place popularity above logic, or evade out of fear, or hide my 
evasions from myself under layers of rationalizations and lies, 
/ have to do it, even if I realize at the time how badly I am 
acting. Whatever the irrationalities that warp and invalidate 
my mind’s conclusion on any issue, they are irresistible, like 
every event in my history, and could not have been other¬ 
wise." If such were the case, a man could not rely on his own 
judgment. He could claim nothing as objective knowledge, 
including the theory of determinism. 

An infallible being, one that automatically grasps the 
truth—such as an animal (on its own level) or an angel, if such 
existed—can be devoid of volition, yet still acquire knowl¬ 
edge. Such a being does not need to perform a process of 
thought. But man (beyond the perceptual level) must think in 
order to know—he must think in a reality-oriented manner; 
and the commitment to do so is observably not inbuilt. If in 
addition it were not within man’s power of choice, human 
consciousness would be deprived of its function; it would be 
incapable of cognition. This means: it would be detached from 
existence, i.e., it would not be conscious. 

Volition, accordingly, is not an independent philosophic 
principle, but a corollary of the axiom of consciousness. Not 
every consciousness has the faculty of volition. Every fallible, 
conceptual consciousness, however, does have it. 

If a determinist tried to assess his viewpoint as knowl- 
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edge, he would have to say, in effect: “I am in control of my 
mind. 1 do have the power to decide to focus on reality. I do 
not merely submit spinelessly to whatever distortions happen 
to be decreed by some chain of forces stretching back to in¬ 
finity. I am free, free to be objective, free to conclude—that I 

. am not free.” ... 

any rejection of a philosophic axiom, determinism is 

self-refuting. Just as one must accept existence or conscious¬ 
ness in order to deny it, so one must accept volition in order 
to deny it. A philosophic axiom cannot be proved, because it 
is one of the bases of proof. But for the same reason it cannot 
be escaped, either. By its nature, it is impregnable. 

■ ■ » ■ 

Most of the traditional opponents of determinism have re¬ 
garded free will as mystical, as an attribute of an otherworldly 
soul that is antithetical to science and to man’s this-worldly 
reason. The classic expression of this viewpoint is the disas¬ 
trous Kantian slogan, “God, freedom, and immortality," 
which has had the effect of making “freedom" laughable by 
equating it with two bromides of supernaturalism. What rep¬ 
utable thinker cares to uphold volition if it is offered under 
the banner, “ghosts, choice, and the Pearly Gates"? 

By identify ing the locus of man’s will as his conceptual 
faculty, Ayn Rand aborts such mysticism at the root. Will, in 
her view, is not something opposed or even added to reason. 
The faculty of reason is the faculty of volition. This theory 
makes it possible for the first time to validate the principle of 
volition objectively. It removes the principle once and for all 
from the clutches of religion. 

After Ayn Rand, the fact of choice can no longer serve as 
ammunition for irrationalists. It becomes instead a testament 
to the power and the glory of man’s mind, 

Man’s senses are valid. His mind is free. Now how should 
he use his mind? 

At last we can leave the anteroom of epistemology and 
enter the great hall of its mansion. 
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CONCEPT-FORMATION 


For man, sensory material is 
only the first step of knowledge, the basic source of infor¬ 
mation. Until he has conceptualized this information, man 
cannot do anything with it cognitively, nor can he act on it. 
Human knowledge and human action are conceptual phenom¬ 
ena. 

Although concepts are built on percepts, they represent a 
profound development, a new scale of consciousness. An an¬ 
imal knows only a handful of concretes: the relatively few 
trees, ponds, men, and the like it observes in its lifetime. It 
has no power to go beyond its observations—to generalize, to 
identify natural laws, to hypothesize causal factors, or, there¬ 
fore, to understand what it observes. A man, by contrast, may 
observe no more (or even less) than an animal, but he can 
come to know and understand facts that far outstrip his lim¬ 
ited observations. He can know facts pertaining to all trees, 
every’ pond and drop of water, the universal nature of man. 
To man, as a result, the object of knowledge is not a narrow 
corner of a single planet, but the universe in all its immensity, 
from the remote past to the distant future, and from the most 
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minuscule (unperccivable) particles of physics to the farthest 
(unperceivable) galaxies of astronomy. 

A similar contrast applies in the realm ot action. An ani¬ 
mal acts automaticaily on its perceptual data; it has no power 
to project alternative courses of behavior or long-range con¬ 
sequences. Man chooses his values and actions by a process 
of thought, based ultimately on a philosophical view of exis¬ 
tence; he needs the guidance of abstract principles both to 
select his goals and to achieve them. Because of its form of 
knowledge, an animal can do nothing but adapt itself to na¬ 
ture. Man (if he adheres to the metaphysically given) adapts 

nature to his own requirements. 

A conceptual faculty, therefore, is a powerful attribute. It 
is an attribute that goes to the essence of a species, determin¬ 
ing its method of cognition, of action, of survival. To under¬ 
stand man—and any human concern—one must understand 
concepts. One must discover what they are, how they are 
formed, and how they are used, and often misused, in the 
quest for knowledge. 

This requires that we analyze in slow motion the inmost 
essence of the processes which make us human, the ones 
which, in daily life, we perform with lightninglike rapidity 
and take for granted as unproblematic. Happily, Ayn Rand has 
analyzed these processes systematically in Introduction to 
Objectivist Epistemology. I can, therefore, simplify the pre¬ 
sent discussion, covering only certain key aspects. I shall pro¬ 
vide, in effect, an introduction to Miss Rand’s Introduction. 
Those interested in a fuller presentation are referred to the 
book. 


Differentiation and Integration as the Means to a Unit-Perspective 

First, let us gain an overview of the nature of a conceptual 
consciousness. Following Miss Rand, let us begin by tracing 
the development in man's mind of the concept “existent.” 

“The (implicit) concept 'existent,' ’’ she writes, “under¬ 
goes three stages of development in man’s mind.” 1 The first 
stage is a child’s awareness of things or objects. This repre¬ 
sents the (implicit) concept “entity.” The second stage occurs 
when the child, although still on the perceptual level, distin- 
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guishes specific entities from one another; seeing the same 
object at different times, he now recognizes that it is the same 
one. This represents the implicit concept “identity." 

These two stages have counterparts in the animal world. 
Animals have no concepts, not even implicit ones. But the 
higher animals can perceive entities and can learn to recognize 
particular objects among them. It is the third stage that con¬ 
stitutes the great cognitive divide. 

Having grasped the identities of particular entities, human 
beings can go on to a new step. In Ayn Rand's words, they 
can grasp “relationships among these entities by grasping the 
similarities and differences of their identities." 2 A child can 
grasp that certain objects (e g., two tables) resemble one an¬ 
other but differ from other objects (such as chairs or beds), 
and he can decide to consider the similar ones together, as a 
separate group. At this point, he no longer views the objects 
as animals do. merely as distinct existents, each different from 
the others. Now he also regards objects as related by their 
resemblances. To change the example: when you the reader 
direct your attention, say, to a person seated near you, you 
grasp not just entity, and not just this entity vs. that one over 
there, but. this man, i.e., this entity in relation to all the oth¬ 
ers like him and in contrast to the other kinds of entities you 
know. You grasp this entity as a member of a group of similar 
members. 

The implicit concept represented by this stage of devel¬ 
opment is: “unit. “ "A unit,” in Ayn Rand’s definition, “is an 
existent regarded as a separate member of a group of two or 
more similar members.” 

"This is the key, the entrance to the conceptual level of 
man’s consciousness. The ability to regard entitles as units ts 
man's distinctive method of cognition, which other living 
species are unable to follow."' 

An animal cannot organize its perceptual field. It observes 
and reacts to objects in whatever order they happen to strike 
its consciousness. But man can break up the perceptual chaos 
by classifying concretes according to their resemblances. Even 
though people, cats, trees, and automobiles are jumbled to¬ 
gether in reality, a man can say, in effect: “The similarities 
among people are so great and their differences from cats et 
al. are so striking that I am going to segregate the people 
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Note that the concept “unit'' [writes Ayn Rand] involves 
an act of consciousness (a selective focus, a certain way o 
regarding things), but that it is not an arbitrary creat, ° n ° 
consciousness; it is a method of identification or classifi¬ 
cation according to the attributes which a consciousness 
observes in reality. This method permits any number of 
classifications and cross-classifications; one may clas fy 
things according to their shape or color or weight or s 
or atomic structure; but the criterion of classification is 
not invented, it is perceived in reality. Thus the concep 
"unit’’ is a bridge between metaphysics and epistemolo¬ 
gy units do not exist qua units, what exists are things, but 
units are things viewed by a consciousness in certain ex¬ 
isting relationships.* 


Without the implicit concept of “unit,” man could not 
reach the conceptual method of knowledge. Without the same 
implicit concept, there is something else he could not do; e 
could not count, measure, identify quantitative relationships; 
he could not enter the field of mathematics. Thus the same 
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(implicit) concept is the base and start of two fields, the con¬ 
ceptual and the mathematical. This points to an essential 
connection between the two fields. It suggests that concept- 
formation is in some way a mathematical process. 

Before pursuing this lead, however, I want to give an 
orderly description of the conscious processes men must per¬ 
form in order to be able to regard entities as units. 1 want to 
systematize the aspects of concept-formation to which we 
have already alluded. 

Two main processes are involved, the two that are also 
essential to consciousness on the perceptual level: taking apart 
and putting together, or analysis and synthesis, or differenti¬ 
ation and integration “ Differentiation” is the process of 
grasping differences, i.e., of distinguishing one or more ob¬ 
jects of awareness from the others. “Integration” is the pro¬ 
cess of uniting elements into an inseparable whole. 

In order to move from the stage of sensation to that of 
perception, we first have to discriminate certain sensory qual¬ 
ities, separate them out of the initial chaos. Then our brain 
integrates these qualities into entities, thereby enabling us to 
grasp, in one frame of consciousness, a complex body of data 
that was given to us at the outset as a series of discrete units 
across a span of time. 

The same two processes occur in the movement from per¬ 
cepts to concepts. In this case, however, the processes differ 
in form and are not performed for us automatically by our 
brain. 

We begin the formation of a concept by isolating a group 
of concretes. We do this on the basis of observed similarities 
that distinguish these concretes from the rest of our percep¬ 
tual field. The similarities that make possible our first differ¬ 
entiations, let me repeat, are observed; they are available to 
our senses without the need of conceptual knowledge. At a 
higher stage of development, concepts are often necessary to 
identify similarities—e.g., between two philosophies or two 
political systems. But the early similarities are perceptually 
given, both to (certain) animals and to men. 

The distinctively human element in the above is our abil¬ 
ity to abstract such similarities from the differences in which 
they are embedded. An example is our ability to take out and 
consider separately the similar shape of a number of tables, 
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whole object, including some similarities to other things and 
some differences from them; it may even, in certain instances, 
he capable of a rudimentary selective focus. But it cannot iso¬ 
late or unite any group of concretes accordingly , it cannot do 
anything cognitively with the relationships it perceives , T ° ’ u * 
consciousness, the noting of similarities is a dead end. Ma 
can do something, he makes such data the basis of a method 
of cognitive organization. The first step of the method is the 

mental isolation of a group of similars. 

But an isolated perceptual group is not yet a concept. 1 
we merely isolated, we could do little or nothing cognitively 
with the group, nor could we keep the group isolated. To 
achieve a cognitive result, we must proceed to integrate In¬ 
tegrating” percepts is the process of blending all the relevant 
ones (e g., our percepts of tables) into an inseparable whole. 
Such a whole is a new entity, a mental entity (the concept 
"table”) which functions in our consciousness thereafter as 
a single,’ enduring unit. This entity stands for an unlimited 
number of concretes, including countless unobserved cases. It 
subsumes all instances belonging to the group, past, present, 
and future. Here is another parallel to mathematics. 


A concept {writes Ayn Rand] is like an arithmetical se¬ 
quence of specifically defined units, going off in both di¬ 
rections, open at both ends and including all units of that 
particular kind. For instance, the concept “man” includes 
all men who live at present, who have ever lived or will 
ever live. An arithmetical sequence extends into infinity, 
without implying that infinity actually exists; such exten¬ 
sion means only that whatever number of units does exist, 
it is to be Included in the same sequence. The same prin¬ 
ciple applies to concepts: the concept "man’' does not (and 
need not) specify’ what number of men will ultimately have 
existed—it specifies only the characteristics of man, and 
means that any number of entities possessing these char¬ 
acteristics is to be identified as “men. 6 
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The tool that makes this kind of integration possible is 
language. A word is the only form in which man's mind is 
able to retain such a sum of concretes. 

If a man, deprived of words, were to perform only the 
steps indicated so far, he would have before his mind a com¬ 
plex, unwieldy phenomenon, a number of similar objects and 
a resolve to treat them and everything like them together. 
This would not be a mental entity or a retainable mental state. 
Every time the man would want to use his concept, he would 
have to start afresh, recalling or projecting some relevant sim¬ 
ilars and performing over again the process of abstraction. 

A word changes the situation dramatically. A word (aside 
from proper names) is a symbol that denotes a concept; it is 
a concrete, perceptually graspable symbol. Such a symbol 
transforms the sum of similars and the resolve to treat them 
together into a single (mental) concrete. 

Only concretes exist. If a concept is to exist, therefore, it 
must exist in some way as a concrete. That is the function of 
language. "Language," writes Ayn Rand, "is a code of visual- 
auditory symbols that serves the . . . function of converting 
concepts into the mental equivalent of concretes.” 7 

It is not true that words are necessary primarily for the 
sake of communication. Words are essential to the process of 
conceptualization and thus to all thought. They are as neces¬ 
sary in the privacy of a man s mind as in any public forum; 
they are as necessary on a desert island as in society. The 
word constitutes the completion of the integration stage, it is 
the form in which the concept exists. Using the soul-body 
terminology, we may say that the word is the body, and the 
conscious perspective involved, the soul—and that the two 
form a unity which cannot be sundered. A concept without a 
word is at best an ephemeral resolve; a word without a con¬ 
cept is noise. "Words transform concepts into (mental) enti¬ 
ties," writes Miss Rand; “definitions provide them with 
identity."* (We will discuss definitions later.) 

Now let us identify a problem in regard to concepts which 
has bedeviled philosophers from Greece to the present: what 
is the relationship of concepts to existents? To what precise y 
do concepts refer in reality? 

There is no such problem in regard to percepts; a percept 
is a direct awareness of an existing entity. But a concept in- 
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IT Tf the traditional answers, Aristotle's, is that a concept 

refers to what all the concretes in a given class possess m 
refcre to wn ^ manmss " or • humanity, for in- 

mncTrefcrs to the attribute^) that la the same in every in- 
* of the species. The problem is: what ts this attribute 

nnrl how does one discover it? 

As far as perceptual awareness is concerned, there may 

be nothing the same in the concretes of a given concept. In- 
dividual men, for instance, vary, or can vary, in every respec 
one can name-, height, weight, color, fingerprints, intel 1 - 
gencf and so on. We perceive many similarit.es among men 
S nothing identical in all cases. Yet, when we reach the 
concept “man,” we are treating men not as more or less sim 
Uar bm in some way as identical: as equally, interchangeably, 
members of the group. This is inherent in creating a single 
unit to denote every member of the species. How is this_pos- 
sible? Exactly what and where is the “manness that is alleged 

to inhere in us all? . 

In regard to any concept, what enables us to treat as the 

same a series of existents which, as far as we can perceive, 

have nothing the same about them? 

In order to validate man's use of concepts, a philosopher 
must answer these questions. Otherwise, he leaves man s ra¬ 
tional conclusions, on any subject, unrelated to reality and 
vulnerable to every form of attack, from mystics and skeptics 
alike. The mystics hold that the referents of concepts exist 
not in this world, but in a Platonic heaven; hence, they claim, 
revelation is superior to science. The skeptics hold that con¬ 
cepts have no objective basis in any world, but are arbitrary 
constructs—which makes all of human cognition arbitrary and 
subjective. The followers of these schools, who are legion, o 
not hesitate to voice their disdain for the process of thought. 
I mean the mentalities who hear a rational argument, then 
shrug in reply: "That’s only abstractions; come down to 
earth”—or: "That’s only semantics, only a matter of how 
people use words.” The first of these bromides implies that 
abstractions are supernatural entities. The second implies that 
words, i.e., concepts, are a matter of social caprice. Both di¬ 
vorce concepts from concretes. 
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All along we have been using concepts to reach the truth. 
Now we must turn to the precondition of this use and face 
the fundamental problem of epistemology. We must ground 
concepts themselves in the nature of reality. 


Concept-Formation as a Mathematical Process 


Ayn Rand's solution to the problem lies in her discovery that 
there is an essential connection between concept-formation 
and mathematics. Since mathematics is the science of mea¬ 
surement, let us start by considering the nature and purpose 
of measurement. 

“Measurement,” writes Miss Rand, is the identification 
of a relationship—a quantitative relationship established by 
means of a standard that serves as a unit.’’ 9 

The process of measurement involves two concretes-, the 
existent being measured and the existent that is the standard 
of measurement. Entities and their actions are measured by 
means of their attributes, such as length, weight, velocity. In 
every case, the primary standard is some easily perceivable 
concrete that functions as a unit. One measures length in units, 
say, of feet; weight in pounds; velocity in feet per second. 

The unit must be appropriate to the attribute being mea¬ 
sured; one cannot measure length in pounds or weight in sec¬ 
onds. An appropriate unit is an instance of the attribute being 
measured. A foot, for example, is itself a length; it is a speci¬ 
fied amount of length. Thus it can serve as a unit to measure 
length. Directly or indirectly, the same principle applies to 


every type of measurement. 

In the process of measurement, we identify the relation¬ 
ship of any instance of a certain attribute to a specific instance 
of it selected as the unit. The former may range across the 
entire spectrum of magnitude, from largest to smallest; the 
latter, the (primary) unit, must be within the range of human 

PerC The°epistemological purpose of measurement is best ap¬ 
proached through an example. Consider the fact that the is- 
tance between the earth and the moon is 240,000 miles. No 
creature can perceive so vast a distance; to an animal, accord¬ 
ingly, it is unknowable and unfathomable. Yet man has no 
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purpose of measurement is to expand the range of man’s 
consciousness, of his knowledge, beyond .he perceptual 
level: beyond the direct power of his senses and the im¬ 
mediate concretes of any given moment. ... 

The process of measurement is a process of Integra 
ins an unlimited scale of knowledge to man’s limited 
perceptual experiencc-a process of making the universe 
knowable by bringing it within the range of man^s con¬ 
sciousness, by establishing its relationship to man. 


Measurement is an anthropocentric process, because man 
is at its center. His scale of perception-the concretes he can 
directly grasp—is the base and the standard, to which every¬ 


thing else is related. 

This brings us to Ayn Rand’s momentous discovery: the 
connection between measurement and conceptualization. The 
two processes, she observes, have the same essential purpose 
and follow the same essential method. 

In both cases, man identifies relationships among con¬ 
cretes. In both cases, he takes perceived concretes as the base, 
to which he relates everything else, including innumerable ex- 
istents outside his ability to perceive. In both cases, the resu t 
is to bring the whole universe within the range of human 
knowledge. And now a further, crucial observation: in both 
cases, man relates concretes by the same method-by quan¬ 
titative means. Both concept-formation and measurement in- 
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volve the mind's discovery of a mathematical relationship 
among concretes. 

Ayn Rand’s seminal observation is that the similar con¬ 
cretes integrated by a concept differ from one another only 
quantitatively, only in the measurements of their characteris¬ 
tics. When we form a concept, therefore, our mental process 
consists in retaining the characteristics, but omitting their 
measuremen ts." 

As a simple example, Miss Rand analyzes the process of 
forming the concept “length." A child observes that a match, 
a pencil, and a stick have a common attribute, length. The 
difference in this respect is only one of magnitude: the pencil 
is longer than the match and shorter than the stick. The three 
entities are the same in regard to the attribute, but differ in its 
measurement. What then does the child’s mind have to do in 
order to integrate the three instances into a single mental unit? 
It retains the attribute while omitting the varying measure¬ 
ments. 


Or, more precisely (Miss Rand writes), if the process were 
identified in words, it would consist of the following: 
“Length must exist in some quantity, but may exist in any 
quantity. 1 shall identify as length’ that attribute of any 
existent possessing it which can be quantitatively related 
to a unit of length, without specifying the quantity. 


This is the process-performed by the mind wordlessly- 
which enables the child not only to integrate the first in¬ 
stances of “length” that he observes, but also to identify 
future instances, such as the length of a pin, a room, a stree ■ 

, All such instances are commensurable, i.e .they can be e 
lated quantitatively to the same unit. They differ only in th 

SPCC To o^iTme e aTur n ements, Miss Rand stresses, does not mean 
to deny their existence. “It means that measurements exist 
but are not specified. That measurements must exist is an e 
sential part of the process. The principle is: the relevant me - 
surements must exist in some quantity, but may exist in any 

qUan No y w ’.et us work through another of Miss Rand^s exam¬ 
ples-. the formation of the concept “table.” Although this in- 
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volves the same process, it is more complex to analyze, 
because the concept of an entity requ.res measurement- 
omission in regard to several attributes. 

The child differentiates tables from other objects on the 
basis of a distinctive perceptual shape. All tables have a flat, 
level surface and support(s), and look, schematically, like this: 
n In order to reach the concept, the child s mind must retain 
this characteristic, while omitting “all particular measure¬ 
ments not only the measurements of the shape, but of all the 
other characteristics of tables (many of which he is not aware 


of at the time).” 14 . . oc 

The concept “table” omits every measurement which, as 

an adult, one would have to specify in order to reproduce any 
particular table. The concept omits the geometric measure¬ 
ments of the shape of the surface—whether it is round, square, 
oblong, and so on. (One measures shapes, ultimately, by re¬ 
ducing them to the terms of linear measurement.) In addition, 
the concept omits the number of supports. It omits the mea¬ 
surements of the shape of the supports and of their position 
in relation to the surface (whether there is one cylindrical leg 
at the center, four rectilinear legs in the corners, etc.). It omits 
the measurements of size (within an appropriate range; e.g., 
tables can vary in height, but cannot be as tall as a skyscraper). 
It omits the measurements of weight, color, temperature, and 


the like. 

The concept “table” integrates all tables, past, present, 
and future, regardless of these variations among them. How 
can it do so? When we form the concept, we retain all the 
above characteristics—there must be a surface of some shape, 
the legs must have some position in relation to the top, the 
Object must have some height, weight, and so on; but the 
varying measurements of the characteristics are not specified. 
From this perspective tables are interchangeable, and one is 
able to form a mental unit that subsumes all of them. 

Neither a child nor an adult knows all the characteristics 
of tables. For example, a child forming “table” may not yet 
have discovered the attribute of weight. Speaking literally, 
such a child cannot omit measurements of weight. His mind, 
however, is governed by a wordless policy applicable to all 
future knowledge. This policy, which represents the essence 
of the conceptual process, amounts to the following; “I know 
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certain attributes of tables. Whatever other attributes 1 dis¬ 
cover, the same process will apply. I will retain the attribute 
and omit its measurements.” In this sense, in the form of an 
epistemological standing order, the concept may be said to 
retain all the characteristics of its referents and to omit all 
the measurements (these last within an appropriate range). 
This principle applies even in regard to characteristics un¬ 
known at a given stage of development. 

The grasp of similarity, as we have seen, is essential to 
conceptualization. But what is similarity? In ordinary usage, 
objects are described as similar if they are partly the same, 
partly not, “similarity” denotes “partial identity, partial dif¬ 
ference.'' In the context of concept-formation, the differences 
among similar concretes are apparent. The puzzle has been: 
what is the same? Ayn Rand’s profound new answer is that 
the relationship among similars is mathematical. When two 
things are similar, what is the same is their characteristic(s); 
what differs is the magnitude or measurement of these. 
“[Similarity, in this context,” she writes, “is the relationship 
between two or more existents which possess the same char¬ 
acteristic^), but in different measure or degree.” M 

A man's grasp of similarity is actually his mind’s grasp of 
a mathematical fact: the fact that certain concretes are com¬ 
mensurable—that they (or their attributes) are reducible to the 
same unit(s) of measurement. A man can relate such concretes 
to one another, bracketing them mentally into the same group, 
because his mind can relate each one quantitatively to the 
same standard; the only difference is the measurement of this 
relationship in the several instances. Given this perspective 
his mind, in order to proceed to form a new unit, need merely 
refrain from specifying the measurements. 

Such is the essence of abstraction, according to Objectiv¬ 
ism: men abstract attributes or characteristics from their mea¬ 
surements. The result is an outlook on existents that permits 
a new scale of integration. 

The process of measurement-omission is performed for 
us by the nature of our mental faculty, whether anyone iden¬ 
tifies it or not. To form a concept, one does not have to know' 
that a form of measurement is involved; one does not have to 
measure existents or even know how to measure them. On 
the conscious level, one need merely observe similarities. 16 
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Measurement as a conscious process presupposes a sub¬ 
stantial conceptual development. It presupposes that one has 
already conceptualized separate attributes, knows how to 
count and has defined suitable units and a method of relating 
object's to them in numerical terms. The measurement tn- 
volved in forming concepts, however, which may be de¬ 
scribed as “implicit" measurement, does not require such 

knOV When we (first) conceptualize, we focus on an attribute 
perceptually, not conceptually. Nor do we need a knowledge 
of numbers, for concept-formation, we need to discover com- 
mensurability, not specific quantitative data, the essence of 
the process is the omission of such data. To discover com- 
mensurability, we need to observe variations in degree or 
amount, such as longer/much longer/shorter/much shorter, 
and the same for hotter/colder, lighter/darker, 
rougher/smoother, and so on. Such variations are observed 
well before we know how to measure them explicitly or pre¬ 
cisely For example, we can see that some objects extend fur¬ 
ther or much further than others from a given point, before 
we know numbers or the concepts “length” or “foot." In the 
act of apprehending such a continuum of more-or-less, we are 
grasping the place within it of any particular length. We are 
thus grasping—in implicit, approximate form that particular 
length’s quantitative relationship to other instances of length. 
For this purpose, any perceived instance can serve as the stan¬ 
dard. In other words, in the process of concept-formation, 
any perceived unit of the future concept can serve as the unit 
of measurement. (Any perceived length can serve as the base 
to which other lengths are implicitly related as more or less.) 

Such is the means by which we are able to grasp, without 
the need of numbers or any other antecedent concepts, that 
all the relevant concretes are reducible to a common unit. 

To learn how to express in numerical terms the implicit 
measurements involved in concept-formation is a later devel¬ 
opment, which is sometimes relatively simple and sometimes 
not. It was relatively simple, for example, once men had ac¬ 
quired a conceptual vocabulary, for them to demarcate foot 
or some equivalent as a unit of length and learn how to deploy 
a ruler. But an advanced science was required to discover a 
unit fay which to measure colors (the wavelengths of light); or 
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to discover a method of measuring the area of complex cur¬ 
vilinear figures (such a method is provided by integral calcu¬ 
lus). 

A form of measurement, in sum, makes concept-formation 
possible—and concepts in turn make numerical measurement 
possible. This interdependence reflects a fundamental fact 
about human cognition; the perspective essential to both pro¬ 
cesses—the quantitative reduction to a unit—is the same. 

So far, we have been considering measurement primarily 
in regard to the integration of concretes. Measurement also 
plays a special role in the first step of concept-formation, the 
differentiation of a group from other things. 

Such differentiation cannot be performed arbitrarily. For 
example, one can form a concept by distinguishing tables from 
chairs, but not by distinguishing tables from red objects. There 
is no basis on which to bring these two sets of concretes to 
gether before the mind, and no way to identify a relationship 
between them. The reason is that the relationships required 
for concept-formation are established quantitatively, by means 
of (implicit) measurements—and there is no unit of measure¬ 
ment common to table-shaped objects and red objects. The 
attributes of shape and color are incommensurable. 

Miss Rand proceeds to develop the concept of the Con¬ 
ceptual Common Denominator (for short, the CCD). The CCD 
is “the characteristic(s) reducible to a unit of measurement, 
by means of which man differentiates two or more existents 
from other existents possessing it.” 17 For example, one can 
differentiate tables from chairs or beds, because all these 
groups possess a commensurable characteristic, shape. This 
CCD, in turn, determines what feature must be chosen as the 
distinguishing characteristic of the concept “table”: tables are 
distinguished by a specific kind of shape, which represents a 
specific category' or set of geometric measurements within the 
characteristic of shape—as against beds, e g., whose shapes 
are encompassed by a different set of measurements. (Once 
the appropriate category has been specified, one completes 
the process of forming “table” by omitting the measurements 
of the individual table shapes within that category.) 

The above is merely a passing mention of a complex topic, 
but it indicates from a new aspect the mathematical basis of 
concept-formation. Measurement is essential to both parts of 
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the process. We can differentiate groups only by reference to 
a commensurable characteristic(s); and we can integrate .n o 
a unit only concretes whose differences are differences n 
measurement. No aspect of the process is capricious. In both 
hs parts, concept-formation depends on our mmd s recogni¬ 
tion of objective, mathematical relationships 

Ayn Rand’s formal definition of "concept condenses into 
a sentence even’ key idea discussed above. A concept is a 
mental integration of two or more units possessing the same 
distinguishing characteristic(s), with their particular measure 

ments omitted.’’ ,8 , . , c 

In her treatise, Miss Rand covers all the main kinds of 
concepts, including concepts of motion, relationships and 
materials. In each case, she explains how the principle of 
measurement omission applies. Instead of pursuing this illus¬ 
trative material. I want to turn to another question. Since the 
mind omits measurements whether a man knows it or not, 
one may ask, what is the practical purpose of the Objectivist 


theory of concepts? 

In part, the answer is that philosophers have to know the 
mathematical aspects of concept-formation in order to define 
the rules to guide the conscious aspects of a thought process, 
the ones that are within men’s deliberate, volitional control. 

In deeper part, however, the answer is that the theory of 
measurement-omission is essential to the validation of con¬ 
ceptual knowledge and, therefore, to the validation of reason 
itself. In the long run, a scientific civilization cannot survive 
without such validation. So long as men remain Ignorant of 
their basic mental process, they have no answer to the charge, 
leveled by mysticism and skepticism alike, that their mental 
content is some form of revelation or invention detached from 
reality. This kind of viewpoint can go into remission for a 
while, thanks to the remnants of a better past. Ultimately, 
however, if it is not burned out of men’s souls completely by 
an explicit philosophic theory, it becomes the most virulent 
of cancers; it metastasizes to every branch of philosophy and 
every department of a culture, as is now evident throughout 
the world. Then the best among men become paralyzed by 
doubt; while the others turn into the mindless hordes that 
march in any irrationalist era looking for someone to rule 


them. 
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A proper theory of concepts is not sufficient to save the 
world. But it is necessary. The fact that concepts are valid 
tools of cognition whether we know it or not will not save 
us — n ot unless we do know it. 

What the Objectivist theory of concepts accomplishes 
practically is the defense of man’s mind on the level of fun¬ 
damentals, along with the philosophic disarmament of its 
worst enemies. The key to this historic achievement lies in 
Ayn Rand’s demonstration that concepts are based on and do 
refer to the facts of reality. 

Now [she writes] we can answer the question: To what 
precisely do we refer when we designate three persons as 
“men"? We refer to the fact that they are living beings 
who possess the same characteristic distinguishing them 
from all other living species: a rational faculty—though the 
specific measurements of their distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic qua men, as well as of all their other characteristics 
qua living beings, are different. (As living beings of a cer¬ 
tain kind, they possess innumerable characteristics in com¬ 
mon-. the same shape, the same range of size, the same 
facial features, the same vital organs, the same finger¬ 
prints, etc., and all these characteristics differ only in their 
measurements.) 19 


A concept is not a product of arbitrary choice, whether 
personal or social; it has a basis in reality. But the basts is not 
a supernatural entity transcending concretes or a secret ingre¬ 
dient lurking within them. “Manness," to keep to the same 
example, is men, the real men who exist, past, present, an 
future- it is men viewed from a certain perspective. 

a’ concept denotes facts-as processed by a human 
method. Nor does the method introduce any cognitive distor¬ 
tion. The concept does not omit or alter any characteristic of 
its referents. It includes every fact about them, including the 
fact that they are commensurable. It merely refrains from 
specifying the varying relations they sustain to aumt(s). 

The answer to the “problem of universal lies m Ajn 
Rand’s discovery of the relationship between universes and 
mathematics. Specifically, the answer lies in the bnl^nt co 
parison she draws between concept-tormat.on and algebra. 
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the arithmetical sequence of units it subsumes. 

Let those who attempt to invalidate concepts y 
rlarine that they cannot find “manness'’ in men, try to 
invalidate algebra by declaring that they cannot find 
“fl-ness" in 5 or in 5 , 000 , 000 .*" 

For centuries, rationalist philosophers have venerated 
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bUt St the exemplar of conceptual integra¬ 

tion He does professionally and in numerical terms what the 
rest of us do implicitly and have done since childhood to 
the extent that we exercise our distinctive human^capac: y. 

^Mathematics is the substance of though, 

West has been told from Pythagoras to Bertrand Russe 
does provide a unique window into human nature. What th 
window* reveals, however, is not the barren constructs of ra¬ 
tionalistic tradition, but man’s method of extrapo at.ng 
observed data to the total of the universe. 

What the window of mathematics reveals is not the 
chanics of deduction, but of induction. Such is Ayn Rand 
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unprecedented and pregnant identification in the field of epis¬ 
temology. 


Concepts of Consciousness as Involving Measurement-Omission 

So far, we have discussed first-level concepts, as we may call 
them. A “first-level" concept, such as “table” or “man,’ is 
one formed directly from perceptual data. Starting from this 
base, concept-formation proceeds by a process of abstracting 
from abstractions. The result is (increasingly) higher-level 
concepts which cannot be formed directly from perceptual 
data, but only from earlier concepts. For example, a child may 
integrate first-level concepts into wider ones, which identify 
more extensive knowledge, such as integrating "cat," “dog, 
“horse" into “animal" (and later, “animal," "plant," “man 
into “living organism”). Or he may subdivide first-level con¬ 
cepts into narrower ones, which identify more precise differ¬ 
entiations, such as subdividing “man" according to profession, 
into “doctor," “policeman," “teacher" (and later doctor 
into “children’s doctor," “dentist," “surgeon, etc.). 

Higher-level concepts represent a relatively advanced 
state of knowledge. They represent knowledge available only 
to a mind that has already engaged in the requ'S'te conceptu¬ 
alization. For instance, a child just emerging from the percep 
tual period cannot start conceptualizing by uniting his father 
his dog and a rosebush into the concept organism. Only 
when the child has first conceptualized separately the various 
perceptually given entities is he capable of the more extensiv 
acts ot abstraction and integration that identify f Mr common 
denominators. These latter are not available on the Perceptu 
level, because only concretes exist: there are no such things 
as “organisms" to be seen-there are only men, dogs, roses^ 
Smilariy a child cannot identify distinctions among men-he 
cannot grasp fypes of men. such as doctor or ,cacher-un.,l 

hC ^prrrrar 8 Cr^onscon.inue r 

successively higher levels, each representing a greater (exten 
“ve or intensive) Knowledge than the preceding lev,d and Pre- 
supposing a longer chain of earlier C °£^" 

therefore differ from one another not only m then referents. 
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but also in their distance from the perceptual level. The epis¬ 
temological implications of this fact will be developed ,n the 

The Subject of higher-level concepts, including the role 
of measurement-omission in such cases, is covered in chapter 
3 of Introduction to Objective Epistemology. Since a proper 
theory must explain every kind of concept, I want to turn 
here to another kind-, concepts of consciousness, such as 

“thought," “memory,” and “love.” 

(In one sense, ail concepts of consciousness are higher- 
level abstractions, since none can be formed without an 
abundance of earlier existential concepts. Given the latter, 
however many concepts of consciousness may correctly be 
described as “first-level,” since they are formed directly from 
one’s observations of the mental state involved, with no pre¬ 
vious concepts of consciousness being required.) 

In general, concepts of consciousness are formed by the 
same method as existential concepts. The key to this realm 
lies in the fact that every process of consciousness involves 
two fundamental attributes, content and action. 

“Content” here means the object of consciousness, that 
of which it is aware, whether by extrospection or introspec¬ 
tion. Directly or indirectly, the object must be some aspect of 
existence; even states of consciousness can be grasped ulti¬ 
mately only in relation to the external world. “Action" here 
means the action of consciousness in regard to its content, 
such as thinking, remembering, imagining. Awareness, as we 
know, is not a passive condition, but a process of continuous 


activity. 

The formation of the concept “thought” will illustrate 
the role of these two attributes in the present context. 

Let us assume that a child has learned to speak and often 
performs the activity of thinking; now he is ready to concep¬ 
tualize that activity. By what steps does he do it? (The same 
answer will apply whether a child learns the concept from 
Others, as most people do, or reaches it on his own. In the 
former case, he must retrace the steps that others performed 
before him; otherwise the word “thought,” to him, will be 
merely a memorized sound unrelated to his own knowledge 
or to clearly defined facts.) 

As in the case of forming existential concepts, the child 
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begins by observing similarities and differences—similarities 
uniting several instances of thinking and differentiating them 
from his other mental activities. In the present context, ob¬ 
servation means a process of introspection, i.e., of looking 
inward and directing one's cognitive focus to the facts of one’s 
own consciousness. 

The child, let us say, is given a problem in arithmetic at 
school-, he tackles it by asking himself a series of questions, 
each answer leading to the next step, until he reaches the 
solution. So far, he is thinking, but not yet conceptualizing 
the activity. Then he goes home to play, but finds that his 
wagon is broken; again, he asks a series of questions, learning 
in experimental stages, say, as one strategy of repair suggests 
a better one. This kind of process recurs often. In each in¬ 
stance, although the content varies, there is a similarity he can 
note: a certain kind of purposeful pursuit of knowledge. 

During the school assignment, the child may have felt 
dismay; during the wagon episode, excitement. In the first 
case, he may have produced little imagery; in the second, im¬ 
agery may have been vivid and abundant. What the child needs 
to grasp, however, is that the similarity uniting the thinking 
processes differentiates them from these other mental activi¬ 
ties, which may or may not accompany any given instance. 
At this point, the child has isolated several instances of think¬ 
ing. These are the first units of his future concept. 

Despite their similarities, the instances differ in various 
ways. What is required now, therefore, is an act of abstrac¬ 
tion, i.e., of measurement-omission. In regard to a thought 
process, this involves two aspects. 

One pertains to content. Thought is thought regardless of 
its content; the latter is a variable not specified in the concept. 
The concept “thought” thus omits all measurements that dis¬ 
tinguish one content from another. (Content is a measurable 
attribute, because it is ultimately some aspect of the external 
world. As such, it is measurable by the methods applicable to 
physical existents.) 

The second measurable attribute of thought is its inten¬ 
sity. “The intensity of a psychological process,” writes Miss 
Rand, “is the automatically summed up result of many fac¬ 
tors: of its scope, its clarity, its cognitive and motivational 
context, the degree of mental energy or effort required, etc .” 22 
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Thought processes, to continue the example, vary in the 
scope of the material they encompass, and (a related issue) in 
the length of the conceptual chain required to deal with such 
material, which indicates the amount a man had to know in 
order to perform a given process. Some thoughts deal with 
broad aspects of reality and involve complex abstractions from 
abstractions; other thoughts deal with fewer elements and em¬ 
ploy concepts that are closer to the perceptual level. For 
instance, contrast thinking about the principles of concept- 
formation with thinking about the outfit you will wear to 
work tomorrow. The dimensions—the size, if you will—of 
the first process are vastly greater. The first, Ayn Rand says, 

is more intense than the second. 

We are describing thought here in quantitative terms: we 
are speaking of more or less—of how many elements and how 
much one has to know. We are thus locating thought pro¬ 
cesses on a continuum of intensity and comparing them to 
one another by means of approximate measurement. As we 
know, this is all that is required for conceptualization; the 
latter does not involve the use of numbers. 

There are other measurable aspects of the intensity of a 
thought process, such as the degree of effort a given thinker 
expends on it or the degree of clarity his thought attains— 
and different factors are involved in measuring the intensity 
of other kinds of mental processes. 1 have merely suggested 
the beginnings of an example. (A fuller discussion of concepts 
of consciousness can be found in chapter 4 of Introduction 
to Objectivist Epistemology.) But it is enough to indicate that 
the instances of a thought process vary in the measurements 
both of their content and of their intensity. Yet the concept 
"thought” subsumes all such instances. What makes such an 
integration possible? Our minds omit the measurements, re¬ 
taining thereby only the characteristics of every unit, which 
are the same. 

Here is Ayn Rand’s formulation of the general principle 
in this realm-. 

A concept pertaining to consciousness is a mental integra¬ 
tion of two or more instances of a psychological process 
possessing the same distinguishing characteristics, with the 
particular contents and the measurements of the action’s 
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intensity omitted—on the principle that these omitted 
measurements must exist in some quantity, but may exist 
in any quantity (i.e., a given psychological process must 
possess some content and some degree of intensity, but 
may possess any content or degree of the appropriate cat¬ 
egory). 23 

Some concepts of consciousness do not denote psycho¬ 
logical processes. For example, there are concepts that denote 
products of psychological processes (such as “knowledge, 
“science,” “concept”); one subcategory of them is concepts 
that denote methods, such as “logic.” These kinds of concepts 
(which are touched on in Ayn Rand’s treatise) are essential to 
human development—and to philosophy. Epistemology is 
concerned only with methodology; one of its basic tasks is to 

analyze the concept of “concept.” 

In addition to the above. Miss Rand observes, there is 


the vast and complex category of concepts that represent 
integrations of existential concepts with concepts of con¬ 
sciousness, a category that includes most of the concepts 
pertaining to man’s actions. Concepts of this category have 
no direct referents on the perceptual level of awareness 
(though they include perceptual components) and can nei¬ 
ther be formed nor grasped without a long antecedent 
chain of concepts. 23 


For example, the concept “friendship” denotes a rela¬ 
tionship between two people, one that involves a certain pat¬ 
tern of behavior flowing from a certain kind of mutual 
estimate. This concept cannot be formed or grasped mere y 
by observing what the individuals do or how much time they 
spend together. It requires that their actions be Integrated wit 
several concepts of consciousness, such as value, inter¬ 
est ” and “affection.” . 

’ Since ethics, politics, and esthetics are all concerned with 
human actions insofar as they are directed by conscious 
choices and standards, concepts involving the above type 
integration are especially prominent in philosophy. As we 
proceed, we will be analyzing them regularly. 
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Definition as the Final Step in Concept-Formation 

The final step in concept-formation is definition. This step is 
essential to every concept except axiomatic concepts and con¬ 
cepts denoting sensations. 

The perceptual level of consciousness is automatically re¬ 
lated to reality; a sense perception is a direct awareness of a 
concrete existent. A concept, however, is an integration that 
rests on a process of abstraction. Such a mental state is not 
automatically related to concretes, as is evident from the many 
obvious cases of “floating abstractions.” This is Ayn Rand’s 
term for concepts detached from existents, concepts that a 
person takes over from other men without knowing what spe¬ 
cific units the concepts denote. A floating abstraction is not 
an integration of factual data; it is a memorized linguistic cus¬ 
tom representing in the person's mind a hash made of random 
concretes, habits, and feelings that blend imperceptibly into 
other hashes which are the content of other, similarly floating 
abstractions. The “concepts” of such a mind are not cognitive 
devices. They are parrotlike imitations of language backed in 
essence by patches of fog. 

If a concept is to be a device of cognition, it must be tied 
to reality. It must denote units that one has methodically iso¬ 
lated from all others. This, in Ayn Rand’s words, is the basic 
function of a definition: “to distinguish a concept from all 
other concepts and thus to keep its units differentiated from 
all other existents.” 2 ' 

In the early years, a child keeps his concepts tied to re¬ 
ality by the simple method of "ostensive” definition; he points 
to instances. He says: “By ‘table,’ I mean this." At a certain 
stage, however, this method ceases to work. The child ac¬ 
quires too many concepts, and increasingly they are higher- 
level abstractions, often involving concepts of consciousness. 
His abstract structure thus becomes so complex that the mere 
act of pointing will not differentiate the units of one concept 
from those of all others. This is the point at which formal 
definitions, which identify' explicitly the nature of a concept's 
units, become necessary. (Axiomatic concepts and concepts 
denoting sensations can only be defined ostensively.) 

A definition cannot list all the characteristics of the units; 
such a catalogue would be too large to retain. Instead, a def- 
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inition identifies a concept's units by specifying their essential 
characteristics. The “essential” characteristic(s) is the funda¬ 
mental characteristic(s) which makes the units the kind of ex- 
istents they are and differentiates them from all other known 
existents. (This definition will become clear as we proceed.) 

A proper definition is made of two parts, each of which 
follows from the nature of concept-formation. When we form 
a concept, we isolate its units by grasping a distinguishing 
characteristic. In the definition, this becomes what the medi¬ 
eval Aristotelians called the differentia. Further, we can dif¬ 
ferentiate only on the basis of a wider characteristic, the CCD, 
which is shared both by the concretes we are isolating and by 
the concretes from which we are isolating them. In the defi¬ 
nition, this gives rise to the genus. 

A definition in terms of genus and differentia is like a 
logical X ray of a concept. It condenses into a brief, retainable 
statement the essence of the concept-forming process: it tells 
us what distinguishes the units and from what they are being 
distinguished, i.e., within what wider group the distinction is 
being made. To give the standard example-, if we conceptual¬ 
ize man by differentiating men from dogs, cats, and horses, 
then “animal’’ would be the genus—“rational," the differen- 
tia, 

Since definitions are a step in the process of concept- 
formation, all their features reflect the nature of that process. 
Another such feature is the fact that definitions, like concepts, 


are contextual. 

Conceptual knowledge is not acquired in a state of total 
ignorance or from the vantage point of omniscience. At any 
stage of development, from child to sage and from savage to 
scientist, man can make conceptual differentiations and inte¬ 
grations only on the basis of prior knowledge, the specific 
limited knowledge available to him at that stage. Man s min 
functions on the basis of a certain amterf. The context states 
Miss Rand, “is the entire field of a mind’s awareness or knowl¬ 
edge at any level of its cognitive development. ‘ 6 

This fact has profound implications for human know 
edge in general (as we will see in chapter 4) and for definitions 
in particular. Definitions are contextual. Their purpose is to 
differentiate certain units from all other existents a, a< gwen 
context of knowledge. At an early stage, when one has made 
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relatively few discriminations, a simple, obvious characteris¬ 
tic may achieve this purpose. Later, when one discovers new 
aspects of reality, that same characteristic may no longer serve 
to differentiate the units; the initial definition must then be 
revised. Our knowledge grows in stages, and we organize at 
each stage only the facts that are available. 

To illustrate this point, Ayn Rand indicates the pattern by 
which the definition of “man" might develop as a child’s cog 
nitive context expands. The child's first (implicit) definition 
might amount to: “a thing that moves and makes sounds." If 
the child grasps only household objects and the people around 
him, this definition is valid: it does separate men from the 
other entities, such as tables and chairs, which the child 
knows. Then the child discovers cats and dogs. In this con¬ 
text, he must revise his definition, because it no longer sepa¬ 
rates the units from the entities he now' knows. The first 
definition remains true as a description of men—men do still 
move and make sounds—but it can no longer serve as a defi¬ 
nition of “man." Now the child might define “man” (implic¬ 
itly) as “a living thing that walks on tw'o legs and has no fur." 
This would be a valid definition within the new context. The 
same pattern applies to all the later stages of defining “man.” 
It applies to most definitions as knowledge expands. 27 

When a definition is contextually revised, the new defi¬ 
nition does not contradict the old one. The facts identified in 
the old definition remain facts; the knowledge earlier gained 
remains knowledge. What changes is that, as one’s field of 
knowledge expands, these facts no longer serve to differenti¬ 
ate the units. The new definition does not invalidate the con¬ 
tent of the old; it merely refines a distinction in accordance 
with the demands of a growing cognitive context. 

Although the definition of "man” is dependent on con¬ 
text, we can determine an objective definition of “man,” one 
that is universally valid. A universally valid definition—in this 
case, “rational animal"—is one that has been determined ac¬ 
cording to the widest context of human knowledge available 
to date. Miss Rand states the principle as applied to any con¬ 
cept: “An objective definition, valid for all men, is one that 
designates the essential distinguishing characteristic(s) and 
genus of the existents subsumed under a given concept— 
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according to all the relevant knowledge available at that stage 
of mankind’s development." 2a 

Although definitions are contextual, they are not arbi¬ 
trary. The correct definition at any stage is determined by the 
facts of reality. Given any specific set of entities to be differ¬ 
entiated, it is the actual nature of the entities that determines 
the distinguishing characteristics'. For example, once a child 
discovers dogs and cats, he cannot decide to retain his earlier 
definition. Since dogs and cats also move and make sounds, 
he must seek out new characteristics of men. ones that do 
differentiate them from such creatures. These characteristics 
are not a matter of caprice; they are determined by the facts 
about men, dogs, and cats, so far as one is able to observe and 
identify such facts. Definitions (like all truths) are thus “em¬ 
pirical” statements. They derive from certain kinds of obser¬ 
vations—those that serve a specific (differentiating) function 
within the conceptualizing process. 

Definitions are determined by the facts of reality—within 
the context of one’s knowledge. Both aspects of this state¬ 
ment are crucial: reality and the context of knowledge; exis¬ 
tence and consciousness. 

A further rule of definition is necessary to clarify fully the 
concept of an “essential” characteristic-, the rule of funda¬ 


mental! ty. 29 

This rule applies when the units of a concept are ob¬ 
served to have more than one distinctive characteristic. The 
definition must then state the feature that most significantly 
distinguishes the units; it must state the fundamental. “Fun¬ 
damental” here means the characteristic responsible for all 
the rest of the units’ distinctive characteristics, or at least for 
a greater number of these than any other characteristic is. The 
definitional principle is.- wherever possible, an essential char¬ 


acteristic must be a fundamental. 

For examble, one could not define “man” as an entity 
possessing a thumb, even if this feature were distinctive to 
man If men had no thumbs but were otherwise the same as 
they are now, the species would still have to be conceptua - 
ized and defined; there would still be profound differences 
between man and other creatures. When one defines by un- 
damentals, however-e.g., when one defines ’man by ref¬ 
erence to “rationality”—the definition identifies the root of 
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fh „ lareest set of man's distinctive characteristics It thus 
t,^,fh“ which most significantly sets man apart. It names 
" h ™ which "makes ’ man man, i.c., that whtch underlies and 
W ith it the greatest number of dis.tnct.vely human 

Chi,r The opposite of the principle of fundamentally Is cxem- 
olified in certain kinds of psychotic thinking. One schizo¬ 
phrenic in New York City’s Bellevue Hospital routinely 
eouated sex cigars, and Jesus Chris,. He regarded all these 
extents. I»,h fn his thought and in his feelings about them 
as interchangeable members of a single class on the g ounds 
that all had an attribute in common, encirclement. In sex, 
he explained, the woman is encircled by the man; cigars are 
encirded by tax bands; Jesus is encircled by a halo. This in¬ 
dividual, in effect, was trying to form a new concept en- 
circlist ” Such an attempt is a cognitive disaster, which can 
lead only to confusion, distortion, and falsehood. Imagine 
studying cigars and then applying one’s conclusions to Jesus! 

This mode of thought is calamitous because being encir¬ 
cled” is not a fundamental; it is not causally significant; it 
does not lead to any consequences. It is a dead end. Groups 
erected on such a basis necessarily lead to cognitive stultifi- 


To define a valid concept in terms of nonfundamentals is 
to commit a similar error. Such a practice evades the actual 
basis of the concept, the root similarity uniting its instances, 
and substitutes instead an insignificant resemblance. This eva¬ 
sion converts a legitimate concept into the epistemological 
equivalent of “encirclist” and confounds the very purpose of 
conceptualization. 

A definition in terms of fundamentals can be formulated 
only by reference to one’s full knowledge of the units. In or¬ 
der to identify a fundamental distinguishing characteristic (and 
a fundamental integrating characteristic—the genus), one must 
take into account all the known facts in the case. One must 
bear in mind how the units differ from other things, how they 
resemble other things, and what causal relationships obtain 
within these two sets of attributes. Only on this basis can one 
establish that a certain characteristic is fundamental (within 
that context of knowledge). 

Although a definition states only a few of the units’ char- 




actcristics, therefore, it implies all the other characteristics 
one knows. It does so because this is the knowledge that de¬ 
termines and validates the definition. “As a legal preamble 
(referring here to epistemological law),” Ayn Rand notes, 
“every definition begins with the implicit proposition: After 
full consideration of all the known facts pertaining to this 
group of existents, the following has been demonstrated to be 
their essential, therefore defining, characteristic. . . .’ “ ,0 

A definition is not an arbitrary selection of several of the 
units' features. On the contrary, a proper definition is a con¬ 
densation, which implicitly includes all the known features. 
“A definition,” writes Miss Rand, “is the condensation of a 
vast body of observations—and stands or falls with the truth 
or falsehood of these observations. 

Such condensation is indispensable if concepts are to 
achieve their cognitive purpose. The function of a definition, 
we have said, is to enable man to retain concepts (as against 
floating abstractions) in his mind. To retain a concept, how¬ 
ever —to keep its units clearly distinguished—and then to use 
the concept in a cognitive process, one must be able to retain 
and make use of the wealth of data one has learned about the 
units. But one cannot hold data in mind in the form of an 
endless catalogue of unrelated items. What is required, there¬ 
fore, is a deliberate cognitive processing of the units. What is 
required is a survey and analysis of similarities, differences, 
causal relationships, culminating in the selection of an essen¬ 
tial characteristic, which serves to condense the total. 

Such a characteristic, by virtue of its method of selection, 
is an invaluable tool of integration. It reduces a complex sum 
of features to a few relatively simple elements, expressed in 


the form of a brief, retainable statement. 

A definition in terms of nonessentials achieves the oppo¬ 
site result. If one arbitrarily picks some distinguishing feature 
as definitional, then'it does not proceed from any cognitive 
processing and does not carry with it the units’ other features. 
Instead of condensing and enabling man to retain data, such 
a definition splinters and works to obliterate data. It fosters a 
grasp not of a concept’s units, but merely of an isolated cha 
acteristic(s), one unconnected in the definers mind to the 
other features of the units. If one were to define man by 
reference to his thumb, for example, the concept would be- 
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. , , nru-'s mind to “some kind of thumb- 

“ver“-while n all man’s other characteristics would be rele¬ 
nted to a limbo of the unprocessed, unrelated, and ultimately 
gated to anoroach works to detach a concept from 

££” SSS <■» • abscraOon. The 

result is’not to clarify a concept, but to invalidate it, along 

- only on Us rela¬ 
tion to the facts of the case, but also on the truth of the defi¬ 
nes of its constituent concepts. If these concepts are 
detached from reality-whether through lack of any defini¬ 
tion or through definition by nonessentials-then so are the 
nroDOsitions that employ them. A proposition can have no 
greater validity-no more of a relation to reality-than do the 
concepts that make it up. The precondition of the quest for 
truth therefore, is the formulation of proper definitions. The 
mlth’ or falsehood of all of man’s conclusions, inferences, 
thought, and knowledge,” Miss Rand concludes, rests on the 

truth or falsehood of his definitions. ' 2 

There is one sure sign that a man has failed to formula e 
proper definitions: his claim that a concept is interchangeable 
with its definition. This claim, widespread among modern 
philosophers, is a confession. It indicates that concepts, in 
such minds, do not stand for existents, but for random, float¬ 
ing characteristics. J c . . 

A concept is not interchangeable with its definition not 

even if the definition (thanks to the work of other men) hap¬ 
pens to be correct.” “Man,” for example, does not mean ‘ an¬ 
imality’’ plus “rationality.” It is not a shorthand tag 
substituting for two other words. It does not mean "anything 
whatever that has the characteristics of rationality and ani¬ 
mality, no matter whether it has two legs or ten, requires 
oxygen or methane, is covered with skin or with fur.” This 
approach to concepts is a brazen prescription for disintegra¬ 
tion. It demands that one drop one’s knowledge of everything 
about the units except the characteristics mentioned in the 


definition. 

A concept designates existents, including all their char¬ 
acteristics, whether definitional or not. As an aid to the con¬ 
ceptualizing process, men select from the total content of the 
concept a few characteristics; they select the ones that best 
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condense and differentiate that content at a given stage of 
human development. Such a selection in no way shrinks the 
concept’s content; on the contrary, it presupposes the rich¬ 
ness of the concept. It presupposes that the concept is an in¬ 
tegration of units, including all their features. 

If it is true that man walks on two legs, requires oxygen, 
and has no fur, then the concept ‘‘man’' includes and refers 
to these facts also, even though they are not distinctive to 
man. Varying definitions of a concept in varying contexts are 
possible only because the concept means not its definition, 
but its units. 

Just as a concept is not restricted to the defining charac¬ 
teristics so it is not restricted to the known characteristics (a 
point mentioned earlier). A concept is an integration of units, 
which are what they are regardless of anyone’s knowledge; it 
stands for existents, not for the changing content of con¬ 
sciousness. When we learn more about the units, we are learn¬ 
ing about characteristics that the units possess by their nature; 
all such characteristics are included in the concept from the 


outset. .__ 

The term “man,” for example, means not merely some 

isolated characteristics nor even all the human characteristics 
we already know, it means an entire (and as yet largely un¬ 
written) library. “Man” means men, including everything true 
of them—every characteristic that belongs to such an entity 
m reality, whether discovered so far or no,. This essential 
point Ayn Rand describes as the “open-end” nature of con¬ 
cepts: 


It is crucially important 10 grasp the fact that a con¬ 
cent is an “open-end” classification which includes the 
yet-to-be-discovcred characteristics of a given group of ex¬ 
istents. Ail of man’s knowledge rests on that fact. 

The pattern is as follows: when a child grasps the con¬ 
cent “man,” the knowledge represented by that concept 
in his mind consists of perceptual data, such as man ^s w 
sual appearance, the sound of his voice, etc. V( hen .the 
child learns to differentiate between living entities and i 
animate matter, he ascribes a new characteristic, living, 
S the entity he designates as “man.” When the child learns 
to differentiate among various types of con ^‘oUsnes s , h 
includes a new characteristic in his concept of man, ra 
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, a nd so on, The implicit principle guiding this 

tional -and ^ ther£ exists such an entity as 

process characteristics, but he has many 

m an; I kn«° n f ; k ; ow and must discover," The 

samTpdndple directs the study of every other kind of 
accentually isolated and conceptualized existents. . 

P Since concepts represent a system of cognitive clas¬ 
sification a given concept serves (speaking metaphor.- 
callv) as a file folder in which man s mind files his 
knowledge of the existents it subsumes. The content o 
such folders varies from individual to individual accord¬ 
ing to the degree of his knowledge-.t ranges from the 
primitive generalized information in the mind of a child 
or an illiterate to the enormously detailed sum in the mind 
of a scientist—but it pertains to the same referents, to the 
same kind of existents, and is subsumed under the same 
concept This filing system makes possible such activate, 
as learning, education, research—the accumulation, trans 
mission and expansion of knowledge.' 1 

One important implication of the above is that a concept 
once formed, does not change. The knowledge men have of 
the units may grow and the definition may change accord¬ 
ingly but the concept, the mental integration, remains the 
same Otherwise there would be no way to relate new knowl¬ 
edge of an entity to previous knowledge subsumed under an 

earlier-formed concept-because the concept would have 

changed; the file folder itself would be different. In addition, 
no two people's concept of the same entity would be the same 
if their knowledge varied, which would make communication 
impossible, and along with it education and the c °8 nitive ^ 
vision of labor. All such activities presuppose the stability and 
universality of concepts. "Universality'' here does not mean 
that two different languages necessarily use every concept of 
the other- it means that all men who do use a given concept 
are using the same one. 

(Occasionally, a process of reclassification—a change in 
the filing system itself—is necessitated by advancing know - 
edge. Even in such a case, which is rare, a concept does not 
change, or vary from one man to another. The old concept is 
simply dropped outright and replaced by a new one.) 

Let us sum up by extending Miss Rand's metaphor. The 
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file folder (the concept) is not the same as the label (the defi¬ 
nition) that identifies and condenses the folder’s contents. Nor 
is the folder restricted to its present contents. The folder ex¬ 
ists so that we can separate out as a single unit, and then study 
and interrelate, all the data ever to pertain to a given subject. 
That is precisely what the concept enables us to do. 


Concepts as Devices to Achieve Unit-Economy 

I have indicated several ways in which concepts expand man s 
power of knowledge. The fundamental cognitive role of con¬ 
cepts, however, has not yet been discussed. Fundamentally, 
concepts are devices to achieve unit-economy. This idea can 
be grasped most easily by reference to an experiment with 
crows that is cited in Introduction to Objectivist Epistemol- 

xhe experiment was an attempt to discover the ability of 
birds to deal with numbers. When crows were gathered in a 
clearing in some woods, one man entered the clearing and 
walked on into the woods. As soon as he appeared, the crows 
hid in the treetops; they would not come out until the man 
returned and left the area. Then three men entered; again the 
crows hid. This time only two of the men-left, and 'he cr w 
did not come out-, they knew that one still remained. But when 
five men came and then four left, the crows came a PP"- 
ently confident that the danger was now over. Ihese b re s, 
seems could discriminate and deal with only three units, be 
lend that the units blurred or merged in their consciousness. 
The crow arithmetic, in effect, would be: 1, 2 3 many. 

This experiment illustrates a principle applicable to ma 

. . as well Man too can deal with only a limited num er 

of* units On the perceptual level, human beings are better than 

" can distinguish and retain si* or '«h.:<*!=»«* 

rime sav_speaking perceptually, i c-, assumi g 

hTar’the ob ects but do not count them. But there ,s a limit 
hear the^objects figure _ w hen the objects approach 

,0 sav Homing of Itnndrcds or thousands-wc .00 

Ire unable to keep track and collapse into the crow s 'O' 1 ' 1 " 
"many." Our mental screen, so .0 speak. ,s Itmtted, I, 

can contain at any one time only so many data. 
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i „<ness any consciousness, is finite. A is A. Only 
Consclousnes y ^ discriminated from one an- 

a limited number f Qf awaren ess at a given time. Be- 

other and held in , beC omes an unretainable, 

yond this number, * ead like this: ///////////////////////// 
indeterminate blu P ’ . jts grasp beyond a mere 

For a ;° f o“-fo r it tfhe'abl/to dal with 

enormous totally;7S, bpenMh le. „ have 

verse as a whole-one capa > ^ ^ eCQnomize the 

the capacity to comp content . This is the basic func- 

umts required to co V jn Ayn Rand - S wor ds, is “to 

reduce ^amount of information to a minimal number of 

UnKS A Vonceot integrates and thus condenses a group of per- 
“Lie whole. It reduces an unlimited num- 

Sot pe”ipttfal units to one new unit, which subsumes hem 
ah « thereby expands profoundly the amount of material that 
a ne son c7n Sain and deal with cognitively. Once the tern, 
■man" is defined and automatized in your consctousness, for 

example the vast sum of its referents is available to you tn- 
example, , . s j n cle frame of awareness, without 

vLtL or describe and then some- 
how hold in mind all the individual men that are, have bee 
or will be One mental unit has taken the place of an endlc , 
serS and you can proceed to discover an unlimited knowl¬ 
edge about the entity. . 

Philosophers often say that concepts are time savers lt .s 

much more instructive to say that concepts are ^ 

A consciousness without concepts could not discover 
even the most elementary fact about man-say, that men have 
ten fingers. The problem is not merely that one cannot per- 
edveevery man since they are spread across the earth and 
the centuries. Even if, in imagination, we were to endow < 
perceptual-level creature with unlimited transportation 
eluding time travel, information about all men would still 
transcend its mental capacity. The creature, let “ U* 
ceives Tom, Dick, and Harry, grasps their hands in one frame 
of awareness. Then it turns to study Hugh, Victor, ^dSay 
and loses the first three. Like the crow, it cannot keep six 
entities discriminated in the focus of its awareness; the new 
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units keep pushing the oid ones out of mind; the mental con¬ 
tent keeps evaporating. Even if the creature did somehow 
manage to survey every man, therefore, it still could not grasp 
any fact about all of them. It has no means of holding such a 

scale of information. ... 

If the creature could articulate its plight (which would be 
a contradiction in terms), it would say: "If only my mind had 
room in one frame of consciousness for such a wealth of data; 
if only I could squeeze the countless units given successively 
in perception into a manageable compass; then 1 would be 
able to grasp a complex total, and not merely fleeting aspects 
of it.” The translation of this plaint is: 'If only i had con 

CCPt The remark that “A picture is worth a thousand words’ 
has many valid applications. Ayn Rand’s epistemology, how- 
ever offers us a different perspective. Her theory of concepts 
teaches, in effect, that “A word is worth a thousand P icture *. 

Conceptualization, she sums up, “is a method of expa d 
ing man’s consciousness by reducing the number of its con¬ 
tent’s units-a systematic means to an unlimited integration 
of costive data - Given the claims of today’s so-called 
"drug*culture,” I cannot resist observing that it is we power 
cff reason, of abstract thought, which in the literal sense ex¬ 
pands^consciousness-not mind-killing LSD or its like. 

The principle of unit-economy is essential not only to t 
field of C concepts, but also, as one might expect, to the field 

° f m Nu h mbe a rs C have a function similar to that of concept^ 
When you the reader count a group of entities, each step 
the count reduces the amount of material you need to hold . 
he focus of your consciousness^ You grasp the total a ea h 

counting!*^ entity such 
as “ten” could be held in mind only in the form of ten units, 
like this: //////////-which you could hardly distmguis 

i than » . Sl n g ,e IkM bn-*- 
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The principle of unit-economy has many further manifes¬ 
tations in the field of concept-formation. Proper definitions. I 
haTsa d, are condensations, which enable us to retain ,n a 
single statement a complex set of the referents features. Thus 
definitions too, are unit reducers. The concept condenses us 
referents reduces them to a single mental unit; the definition 
[hen condenses their known characteristics; it reduces these 
to a single statement. And such condensing cont.nues as 
knowledge grows. A higher-level abstraction, for example, 
condenses concepts themselves. Thus “furniture reduces to 
a single unit such first-level concepts as chair, table, and 
‘'bed." From start to finish, one cognitive need is evident: the 
mind’s need to compress data into fewer units, so as to be 
able to deal with an ever-increasing scale of information. 

The fact that concepts are devices to satisfy a need of the 
human mind does not mean that concepts are arbitrary. On 
the contrary, to achieve their cognitive purpose, concepts 
must be based on the facts of reality. They must be formed by 
reference to the mathematical relationships that actually ob¬ 
tain among concretes and defined in terms of objectively es¬ 
sential characteristics. Otherwise, one’s power of thought 
meets its nemesis in such dead ends as “encirclist or even 


Concepts do satisfy a need of man s mind, but they do so 
because they are not subjective inventions—because they do 
correspond to reality. Here again, as I remarked about defi¬ 
nitions, two elements are critical: the mind and reality; 

consciousness and existence. 

The principle of unit-economy—or the crow- 
epistemology," as Ayn Rand called the principle informally— 
has many further applications. As one more illustration, 
consider the issue of literary style. Some styles are praised as 
economical; the writer communicates a complex content by 
means of relatively few words. Other writers are prolix, 
weighing our consciousness down with more units than the 
content requires. At the evil extreme of this continuum is 
the writer who deliberately flouts the crow-epistemology; he 
seeks to subvert the reader's consciousness by loading it me¬ 
thodically with more units than it can hold. For example, he 
gives you a seemingly endless sentence, with a jungle of qual¬ 
ifications, subordinate clauses, and parenthetical remarks 
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erupting in the middle, all of which you must plow through 
and try to retain while you are still holding the subject of the 
main clause and waiting for the verb. After a few pages of 
such prose, the reader's mind simply closes, and the words 
turn into meaningless verbiage. That is the crow-epistemology 
asserting itself. When the number of units on his mental screen 
becomes excessive, then, like the crow, man becomes help¬ 
less. 

Logically enough, the world master of the anti-economy 
style is, in regard to the content of his ideas, the world's great¬ 
est subverter of the conceptual faculty. For evidence of both 
points, consult the Critique of Pure Reason. 

m ■ ■ ■ 

Ayn Rand regarded her theory of concepts as proved, but not 
as completed. There are, she thought, important similarities 
between concepts and mathematics still to be identified; and 
there is much to be learned about man’s mind by a proper 
study of man’s brain and nervous system. In her last years, 
Miss Rand was interested in following up these ideas in re¬ 
lating the field of conceptualization to two others: higher 
mathematics and neurology. Her ultimate goal was to inte 
grate in one theory the branch of philosophy that studies 
man’s cognitive faculty with the science that reveals its essen 
tial method and the science that studies its physical organs. 
Unfortunately, she did not live long enough to pursue this 
goal systematically. All she could do was to leave us some 
tantalizing but fragmentary leads indicating the direction in 
which epistemology should be developed in the future. JB 

Such leads are beyond our province here. What we must 
do is to apply the Objectivist theory of concepts, as Ayn Rand 
herself did, to the crucial questions of epistemology. We need 
to learn not only when (and when not) to form concepts, but 
above all, once they are formed, how to use concepts prop¬ 
erly in the quest for knowledge. 
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OBJECTIVITY 


According to Objectivism, 
epistemology is necessary for practical purposes, as a guide to 
man in the proper use of his conceptual faculty. We are ready 
to concretize this claim. We can now begin to identify the 
rules men must follow in their thinking if knowledge, rather 
than error or delusion, is their goal. 

These rules can be condensed into one general principle: 
thinking, to be valid, must adhere to reality. Or, in the mem¬ 
orable words of the old Dragnet TV series, which can serve 
as the motto of all reality-oriented thought: “Just give us the 
facts, ma’am." But how does one reach “just the facts"? The 
answer lies in the concept of objectivity; it requires that one 
grasp the full philosophic meaning and implications of this 
concept. 

When you grasp this concept, you will have an invaluable 
tool enabling you to assess and, if necessary, improve the 
quality of your own thinking. You will also understand why, 
out of all the possibilities, Ayn Rand chose to call her philos¬ 
ophy “Objectivism." 
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Concepts os Objective 


The concept of “objective," which applies as a norm to all 
rational cognition, has its roots in the theory of concepts. 
‘‘Objectivity” arises because concepts are formed by a specific 
process and, as a result, bear a specific kind of relationship to 
reality. 

The conceptual faculty is an instrument that reduces units 
by omitting measurements. Or: concepts are a human 
method—of integrating perceptual data. Or. concepts are a 
device of our consciousness—to deal with existents. All these 
formulations point to a crucial fact. Concepts do not pertain 
to consciousness alone or to existence alone; they are prod¬ 
ucts of a specific kind of relationship between the two. Ab¬ 
stractions are products of man's faculty of cognition and 
would not exist without it. But a faculty of cognition is con¬ 
cerned to grasp reality and must, therefore, adhere to reality. 

On the one hand, there is a uniquely human contribution 


to the conceptual level of awareness, one that has no coun¬ 
terpart in the process of sense perception. In contrast to per¬ 
ception, conceptualization is not an automatic reaction to 
stimuli; it is not a passive gazing that awaits the infallible im¬ 
printing on the mind of some external entity. Concept- 
formation and use is precisely the realm that is not automatic 
or infallible, but volitional. In order to conceptualize, a man 
must expend effort; he must engage in the kind of mental 
work that no stimulus can necessitate. He must struggle to 
relate, connect, process an ever-growing range of data—and 
he must learn to do it correctly. Further-, in such processing 
the basic method he uses, measurement-omission, is d'ctated 
bv the nature of his cognitive faculty, not by reality. The re¬ 
sult is a human perspective on things, not a revelation o a 
special sort of entity or attribute intrinsic m the world apart 
from man. Take away the mechanism of human conscious¬ 
ness and the realm of concepts, universal, abstractions is 
thereby erased. The concretes that exist, the objects of per- 
cepdon. would still remain-as concretes; but the perspective 

that regards them as units would be gone. 

On the other hand, consciousness is the faculty of grasp¬ 
ing that which is, and there * a metaphysical1 basis for .con¬ 
cepts There is something the same in reality about the umts 
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their characteristics, which differ in various in- 
° onfy in regard to Iheir measurements. This ,s a fac, 

k f fhe concretes not a creation of man. We can .ntegrate 
nerceptual entities into a mental unit only because these en- 
fities acmally possess the same characteristics We can treat 
existents as the same in a specified respect only because they 
are the same in that respect. 

Concepts are condensations of data formed by a voh- 
tional process in accordance with a human method. The 
method is “human" because it expresses man s distinctive 
£rm of consciousness; it arises because of the nature and cog¬ 
nitive needs of man’s mind. At the same time, the method 
(properly employed) conforms at each step to facts; otherw.se 
would be irrelevant to a cognitive need. Man, therefore, 
cannot project the products of this method outward, mto re¬ 
ality apart from man—nor can he detach them from reality, 
either. Such products represent a special kind of union: they 
represent reality as processed by a volitional human con¬ 
sciousness. This is the status that Ayn Rand describes as ob¬ 
jective. (A formal definition of the term is offered in the next 

section.) 

The element of volition is crucial here. Percepts, too, are 
products of a relationship between existence and conscious¬ 
ness: they are a grasp of entities in a specific sensory orm. 
But percepts are automatic; although they require a sequence 
Of physiological steps, they involve no deliberate method of 
cognition and cannot depart from reality. Normative terms, 
therefore, such as “objective" and “non objective,’ are inap¬ 
plicable to them. 

If someone asks: where is a perceptual object, e.g., a man. 
it is accurate, even though we do perceive in a certain form, 
to answer: the object is out there, in the world. But if some¬ 
one asks: where is a conceptual object, e.g., manness? Ayn 
Rand answers: such an object is neither “in the world nor 
“in the eye of the beholder." Manness or any other “univer¬ 
sal," she holds, is facts of the world, it is concretes' as re¬ 
duced to a unit not by the eye, but by the mind of a conceptual 
being. 

Now let us apply this discussion to another aspect of tne 
theory of concepts: the status of essences (as the term is used 
in the context of the theory of definition). 
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On the one hand, according to Objectivism, essences are 
not attributes marked out by nature apart from man. “Essen¬ 
tial" is not a metaphysical, but an epistemological term.' "Es¬ 
sential" designates characteristics that perform a certain 
function in connection with human conceptualization. The 
function is to differentiate and condense various bodies of 
data, and the characteristics that perform this function in one 
cognitive context may not do so in another. Since the cate¬ 
gory of "essence" arises because of a need of man’s con¬ 
sciousness, the “essential" in each context has to reflect the 
state of human knowledge. 

Since definitions are condensations of observed data, 
however, they are determined by such data; they are not ar¬ 
bitrary; they flow from the facts of the case. In this respect, 
as we have seen, definitions are “empirical” statements, and 
reality is the standard of what is essential. 

Definitions are statements of factual data—as condensed 
by a human consciousness in accordance with the needs of a 
human method of cognition. Like concepts, therefore, es¬ 
sences are products of a volitional relationship between exis¬ 
tence and consciousness; they too (properly formed) are 


objective. „ . 

In the traditional (Platonic and Aristotelian) viewpoint, 

every entity must have an essence or definition. This is not 
true in the Objectivist viewpoint. Since the designation of es¬ 
sentials arises only as an aid to the conceptualizing process, it 
is inapplicable apart from that process. Concretes that have 
not been integrated into a concept have no essence ; in these 
cases, there is no need or possibility of a definition. 

As Miss Rand points out, it is mandatory to conceptualize 

certain types of concretes, including. 


(a) the perceptual concretes with which men deal daily, 
represented by the first level of abstractions; W "re¬ 
coveries of science; (c) new man-made ob,ects which.differ 
in their essential characteristics from the previously know n 
objects (e.g., “television”); (d) complex human relation¬ 
ships involving combinations of physical and psycho ogi- 
cal behavior (e.g., “marriage." “law, justice ). 

These four categories represent existents with which 
men have to deal constantly, in many different contexts, 
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Hifforrm aspects. Cither in daily physical action 
from many diff , att ; on and further study. The 

or ‘ more crum f V ^r these existen ts in one s head by 

means oTperceptua. images^eneedof 

^VXTt l hi' “.uld contradict, rathe, than satisfy, the 
requirements of cognition. 

there is no concept to designate “Beautiful 

F ° r !? P fh blue eves 5'5" tall and 24 years old.” Such 
blondes with blueeyes. 5 descriptively [by the 

MhCT .n bv . 

use oi s f soecial concept existed, it 

* "Id kad K> senseless duplication of cognitive effort (and 
r„ 0 con«pma, cS everything of significance dlscov- 
cred about that group would apply to all other young 
n T hcre would be no cognitive justification 
rSh^a"-un.«s some characteristic 

were discovered, distinguishing such blondes from all 
other women and requiring special study, in which case 
special concept would become necessary. 

lust as the requirements of cognition forbid th 
arbitrary subdivision of concepts, so they forbid the arbi- 
trary^ntegration of concepts Into a wide, concept by 
means of obliterating their essential differences. . . 

An example of the latter error would be the attempt to sub¬ 
sume cigars sex, and Jesus under the term encirchst. 

A third’possibility is recognized by Ayn Rand, ^ certain 
cases “on the periphery of man’s conceptual vocabular^^he 
holds, it is neither mandatory nor .mpermiss.ble to form a 
concept, but optional.* For example, a language may be r 
in dose synonyms, which denote subtly different shades o 
meaning such as “glad,” “happy,” “cheerful, light 
hearted 8 ’ “joyful.” “joyous.” The requirements of cognition 
neither demand such synonyms nor prohibit them V*® 
the basic, recurrent distinctions are separate y P 

ized, lesser distinctions can be handled descriptively, if one 
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chooses, by means of several concepts rather than a single 
one. Languages differ in such matters; most contain some 
words that cannot be translated into other tongues by a single 
word, but only by a phrase or even a paragraph. Such differ 
cnees'may have important literary implications—they deter¬ 
mine the brevity and emotional eloquence with which one 
can communicate a given meaning; but they are cognitively 
and epistemologically insignificant. 

This brings us to the Objectivist answer to the 


“borderline-case” problem.' 

Where, philosophers are wont to ask, does one draw the 
line in grouping concretes that are neither essentially the same 
(as are a red table and a black one) nor essentially different (as 
are a table and a chair)? “Suppose”-a well-known professor 
of philosophy asked Miss Rand years ago—“someone invents 
a ‘hanging table’; an object with a flat, level surface designed 
to hold other objects, but which hangs from the ceiling by 
chains, rather than resting on legs on the floor. Is it really a 
table or not? And how could anyone know? _ 

Precisely because the “hanger” is borderline. Miss Rand 
replied, one has several options. Since the entity does have 
some significant similarities to tables, one may choose to sub¬ 
sume it under that concept (which would require a contextual 
alteration in one’s definition of “table”). Or; since the entity 
does have some significant differences from tables, one may 
a new concept ,o designate it. Or, since the entt.y cs no. 
widespread and is of no importance in regard to f ^ rth ^ r ^' 
nition, one may and probably would choose ^^w 
One need not designate it by any one concept, old or new, 
but mav identify it instead by a descriptive phrase, which is 

exactly what the professor did in posing his question. 

The borderline-case problem is no problem-not if one 
accepts an objective view of concepts and therefore of 
sences with the classificatory options this makes possi - 
Conceptual options, it must be noted, exist only within 
strictly defined limits. They exist only where the facts of k- 
! [ v ca n be organized by men in different ways without this 
making any cognitive difference or leading to an >' con J™ B 
Zct on Tn such cases, all the alternative modes of handling 
fhe facts are in accordance with reality. This situation pro¬ 
vides no foothold for subjectivism to enter-any more th 
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the simultaneous existence of English, French, and German 
does so. 


Objectivity as Volitional Adherence to Reality 
by the Method of Logic 

Different views of the nature of concepts lead to different 
views of the nature of cognition. They lead to different an¬ 
swers to the central question of epistemology: what is knowl¬ 
edge and how does man acquire it? 

The objective approach to concepts leads to the view that, 
beyond the perceptual level, knowledge is the grasp of an 
object through an active, reality-based process chosen by the 
subject. 

Concepts, like every other mode of cognition, must con¬ 
form to the facts of reality. Human knowledge, therefore, is 
the grasp, not the creation, of an object. Beyond the percep¬ 
tual level, however, such conformity can be attained only by 
a complex process of abstraction and integration. Since this 
process is not automatic, it is not automatically right, either. 
Man cannot, therefore, adopt a passive policy, one of waiting 
for truth to enter his mind. In the use of a concept, as in its 
formation, he must choose and act. He must initiate step-by- 
step cognitive functioning; he must be willing to expend the 
effort required by each step; and he must choose the steps 
carefully. They must constitute a method of cognition, a 
method that makes it possible for man’s consciousness, when 
dealing with abstractions, to achieve by deliberate policy what 
is not guaranteed to it automatically: to remain in contact with 
the realm of reality. 

The method of measurement-omission, being inherent in 
the conceptual faculty, is utilized by man whether he knows 
it or not. What we are seeking to identify here is a method to 
guide the conscious, volitional aspects of concept-formation 
and use. 

Man does not need a method of cognition, mystics say, 
because on the most important matters he is incapable of er¬ 
ror; if he turns his mind over to God, he is automatically right. 
Man is not automatically right, skeptics say, so his conclusions 
are untrustworthy and he cannot discover any method; in this 
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view, man is incapable of truth. Man is not automatically right, 
Objectivism replies to both schools, and for this very reason 
he must define a method of cognition, a method that will guide 
his mental processes properly and thereby make a fallible be¬ 
ing capable of truth. 

For a volitional; conceptual consciousness, a method of 
knowing reality is both necessary and possible. To define such 
a method, Ayn Rand holds, is the purpose of epistemology. 

The method must reflect two factors-, the facts of external 
reality and the nature of man’s consciousness. It must reflect 
the first, because consciousness is not a self-contained entity; 
it is the faculty of perceiving that which exists. The method 
must reflect the second factor, because consciousness has 
identity; the mind is not blank receptivity; it is a certain kind 
of integrating mechanism, and it must act accordingly. 

Thus we reach Ayn Rand’s view of objectivity, which is 
a derivative of her theory of concepts. Here, in my own 
words, is her definition. To be ‘'objective” in one’s concep¬ 
tual activities is volitionally to adhere to reality by following 
certain rules of method, a method based on facts and appro¬ 
priate to man's form of cognition. 6 

People often speak of "objective reality.” In this usage, 
which is harmless, "objective” means "independent of con¬ 
sciousness.” The actual purpose of the concept, however, is 
to be found not in metaphysics, but in epistemology. Strictly 
speaking, existents are not objective; they simply are. It is 
minds, and specifically conceptual processes, that are objec¬ 
tive—or nonobjective. 

The concept of "objectivity” is essential to a rational 
epistemology; it is a requirement of the proper development 
of human consciousness and, ultimately, of human survival. 
(The elements of objectivity in Aristotle’s philosophy, even 
though incomplete and inconsistently formulated, enabled the 
West to achieve science and an industrial civilization.) A con¬ 
ceptual consciousness must focus on reality by a deliberate 
resolve, and it must discover and then choose to practice the 
method required to implement this resolve. Such is th c fun¬ 
damental state of mind that the concept of “objectivity iden¬ 
tifies and upholds—as against two deadly forms of error, 
deadly because each involves a breach between man s con¬ 
sciousness and reality. One error is: to seek a shortcut to 
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stare outward without engaging in thought, waiting for exter¬ 
nal entities (such as God) to do the necessary cognitive work 
and fill one with truth, a policy that reduces man to a state of 
mindlessness. The other error is: to give up—to turn inward 
and ignore reality. (These two errors are the essence of two 
nonobjective philosophies, which are discussed at the end of 
the chapter.) 

Now we must proceed to the next question: if objectivity 
requires a method of cognition, what is it? The answer in a 
word is; logic. Logic is a volitional consciousness's method of 
conforming to reality. It is the method of reason. 

Ayn Rand did not discover logic; Aristotle did. But Ayn 
Rand's definition covers the essence of the subject: “Logic is 
the art of noncontradictory identification .The two key 
terms are “identification and noncontradictor}. 

Knowledge, we have said, is the “grasp” of an object. To 
grasp, we must now add, is to identify, i.e., to discover in 
some form the identity of that which exists. On the perceptual 
level, one learns only that an entity is, not what it is. Even so, 
perception is a form of apprehending identity: to perceive an 
entity is to perceive that it is something. The ability to define 
that identity in explicit terms is the next stage; this is the task 
of conceptual cognition, expressed in every question the mind 
can ask. Every type of question reduces to-. “What is it?” For 
example, “Why did a certain event occur?” means: “What is 
the nature of the cause?” “How?" means “What is the pro¬ 
cess?” “Where?” means “What is the place?” Consciousness 
is a faculty of discovering identity. 

This is so because existence has primacy; it sets the terms 
and consciousness obeys. To be is to have a nature; that is the 
law of existence—which defines thereby the function of con¬ 
sciousness: to discover the nature of that which is. Thus Ayn 
Rand’s historic formulation, which brings together in six 
words the fundamental principle of being and its expression 
in the field of cognition: “Existence is Identity; Consciousness 
is Identification.” 8 

By thus setting the task of consciousness, the law of iden¬ 
tity acts as a bridge linking existence and consciousness, or 
metaphysics and epistemology. The law acts as a bridge in a 
second respect also. The law defines the basic rule of method 
required for a conceptual consciousness to achieve its task. In 
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this regard, the la%v tells man: identifications must be noncon¬ 
tradictory. 

There is, Aristotle observed, one fundamental kind of er¬ 
ror possible to man, which invalidates any thought process 
committing it: the error of holding that a thing is A and non- 
A, that it is and is not; the error of holding a contradiction. 

A contradiction is a negation of identity and therefore of re¬ 
ality; to be A and non-A at the same time and in the same 
respect is to be nothing. "To arrive at a contradiction,” writes 
Ayn Rand, "is to confess an error in one’s thinking; to main¬ 
tain a contradiction is to abdicate one’s mind and to evict 
oneself from the realm of reality.”*' 

Aristotle's law of contradiction states the above as a for¬ 
mal principle of thought: nothing can be A and non-A at the 
same time and in the same respect. This is not a different fact 
from the law of identity. It is a corollary of the latter, a re¬ 
statement of it for the purpose of guiding human cognition. 

The law of contradiction is the fundamental principle de¬ 
fining the method of reality-based thought, whatever its forms 
or complexities. (The study of these forms is the subject of 
the science of logic ) Whenever one moves by a volitional 
process from known data to a new cognition ostensibly based 
on these data, the ruling question must be: can the new cog¬ 
nition be integrated without contradiction into the sum of 
one’s knowledge?" 1 

A simple example from the field of deductive reasoning 
is the Socrates syllogism: "All men are mortal. Socrates is a 
man. Therefore, Socrates is mortal.” The conclusion follows, 
because to deny it would be to contradict the premises; to 
deny Socrates’ mortality would be tantamount to saying; "All 
men are mortal—and here’s one who isn’t.” Although it is 
expressed in a variety of different applications, the same 
methodology—the avoidance of contradiction—is at the heart 
of every process of logic, whether deductive or inductive. In 
essence, logic is the method of observing facts (the premises), 
then consulting the law of contradiction, then drawing the 
conclusion that this law warrants. Logic, in other words, is 
"the art of noncontradictory identification.” 

It is important to note that the process must be grounded 
in observed fact. To derive a conclusion from arbitrary prem¬ 
ises, which represent subjective whims, is not a process of 
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logic. If I declare: “Apples are razors and oranges are blades; 
therefore, one can shave with fruit salad,” this is not a process 
of cognition at all; it is merely an imitation of the form of 
logic while dropping its essence. If logic is to be the means of 
objectivity, a logical conclusion must be derived from reality; 
it must be warranted by antecedent knowledge, which itself 
may rest on earlier knowledge, and so on back, until one 
reaches the self-evident, the data of sense. This kind of chain 
and nothing less is what Objectivism requires as “proof" of 
an idea. 

“Proof" is the process of establishing truth by reducing 
a proposition to axioms, i.e., ultimately, to sensory evidence. 
Such reduction is the only means man has of discovering the 
relationship between nonaxiomatic propositions and the facts 
of reality. 

Many people regard logic not as a cognitive function, but 
as a social one; they regard it as a means of forcing other men 
to accept their arbitrary ideas. For oneself, according to this 
viewpoint, a farrago of unproved assertions would be satis¬ 
factory; logic, however, is necessary for polemics; it is nec¬ 
essary as a means of trapping opponents in internal 
inconsistencies and thereby of battering down one’s enemy. 

Objectivism rejects this approach. Proof is not a social 
ritual, nor is it an unworldly pursuit, a means of constructing 
rationalistic castles in the air. It is a personal, practical, selfish 
necessity of earthly cognition. Just as man would need con¬ 
cepts (including language) on a desert island, so he would need 
logic there, too. Otherwise, by the nature of human con¬ 
sciousness, he would be directionless and cognitively help¬ 
less. 

If man knew everything about reality in a single insight, 
logic would be needless, If man reached conceptual truth as 
he does perceptual fact, in a succession of unconnected self- 
evidencies, logic would be needless. This, however, is not the 
nature of a conceptual being. We organize sense data in steps 
and in a definite order, building new integrations on earlier 
ones. It is for this reason that a method of moving from one 
step to the next is required. That is what logic provides. 

The method of logic, therefore, does reflect the nature 
and needs of man’s consciousness. It also reflects the other 
factor essential to a proper method: the facts of external re- 
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ality. The principle which logic provides to guide man’s men¬ 
tal steps is the fundamental law of reality. 

This brings us to two large topics. One is necessary to 
clarify the idea of noncontradictory knowledge; the other, to 
clarify the concept of “proof.” Both topics are indispensable 
if we are to grasp fully the nature of logic and thus of objec¬ 
tivity. 

These two topics are context and hierarchy. 


Knowledge as Contextual 

Let me begin this topic on a familiar note, by recalling a well- 
known fallacy: quoting a person out of context. This means 
quoting some statement of his while ignoring other statements 
that constitute its background and determine its proper inter¬ 
pretation. By this device, one can make a person appear to 
advocate virtually any idea. Such quoting is fallacious, be¬ 
cause men do not write or speak in a vacuum; they do not 
emit a stream of disconnected sentences, any one of which 
can stand independent of the rest. To communicate a view¬ 
point, a man must say many separate things, each relying on 
the others; the viewpoint is understood only when the lis¬ 
tener grasps the relationship among the items and thus the 
total. To interpret any single remark, therefore, one needs to 
know: what else did the man say (or presuppose) that condi¬ 
tions his statement? What was the surrounding framework? 
What is the context? 

The necessity of holding the context is not restricted to 
the use of quotations. Here is a different kind of example, 
involving the proper use of concepts. 

Concepts are a relational form of knowledge. When we 
form a concept, we group objects on the basis of similarities, 
which we can detect only in relation to a background of con¬ 
trasting entities. Two tables, perceived as separate objects, are 
simply different. To grasp their similarity, we must see them, 
say, in relation to chairs; then they emerge as similar, similar 
in shape as against the shape of chairs. 

In other words, concepts are formfed in a context by 
relating concretes to a field of contrasting entities. This body 
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of relationships, which constitutes the context of the concept, 
is what determines its meaning." 

lust as a quotation can be used out of context, so can a 
concept. The result is worse than a misleading sentence; it is 
a word dissociated from reality. 

Here is a real-life example, taken from A Theory of Justice, 
the well-known book by Harvard philosopher John Rawls. 

It is perfectly just, Rawls maintains, for society to sacrifice the 
men of intelligence and creative ability—to seize their prod¬ 
ucts and redistribute them to the world’s losers—because, he 
says, nobody worked to achieve his own gray matter; nobody 
earned his brain, which is a mere gift from nature. 

This monstrous theory drops the context of the concept 
"earn.” This concept was formed initially to distinguish be¬ 
tween two groups of concretes. It was formed to identify men 
who, having been born with a healthy brain, choose in due 
course to use it and satisfy their desires by their own effort 
(they "earn” what they get), as against men who, though in 
many instances born with an equally healthy brain, stagnate 
mentally and then live as parasites on the effort of others. For 
this distinction, there is ample basis in reality; there is none 
for any alleged distinction between men who "work to 
achieve" their brain and men who do not. There is no such 
thing as "working to achieve one’s brain." Who is working 
and by what means? If this sort of action were included in the 
concept "earning," it would not be a valid concept at all, but 
a fantasy. Rawls's illogic is evident, He takes a concept formed 
to organize a certain field of concretes, then drops the field 
and applies the term, as though it were a self-sufficient, non¬ 
relational entity, to a situation in which it has no application. 
The result is the destruction of the concept, its dissociation 
from reality. 

Having given a minor and a major example (the use of 
quotations and of concepts), let me state in the widest terms 
the epistemological principle they illustrate. Human knowl¬ 
edge on ever)' level is relational. It is an organization of ele¬ 
ments, each relevant to and bearing on the others. Knowledge 
is not a juxtaposition of independent items; it is a unity. It is 
not a heap of self-sufficient atoms of consciousness, each of 
Which can exist or be dealt with apart from the rest. On the 
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contrary, knowledge at each stage is a total, a sum, a single 
whole. 

The relational nature of knowledge derives from two 
roots, one pertaining to the nature of existence, the other, to 
the nature of consciousness. 

Metaphysically, there is only one universe. This means 
that everything in reality is interconnected. 1 ' Every entity is 
related in some way to the others; each somehow affects and 
is affected by the others. Nothing is a completely isolated fact, 
without causes or effects; no aspect of the total can exist ul¬ 
timately apart from the total. Knowledge, therefore, which 
seeks to grasp reality, must also be a total; its elements must 
be interconnected to form a unified whole reflecting the whole 
which is the universe. 

Up to a point, a consciousness has no option in this re¬ 
gard. It cannot consistently disregard relationships among its 
contents because consciousness by its nature involves the dis¬ 
covery of relationships. This is true even on the preconcep- 
tual level. For instance, if one were exposed for life only to 
an undifferentiated expanse of blue sky, he would not per¬ 
ceive it; he would perceive nothing. But if an object of a dif¬ 
ferent color were introduced, then he could differentiate and 
thus perceive. To achieve awareness, even on the perceptual 
level, a child must differentiate (and integrate); he must relate 
data. 

On the perceptual level, this fact imposes no epistemo¬ 
logical responsibility; the necessary relationships are given to 
us automatically. On the conceptual level, however, the fact 
that knowledge is relational does impose a responsibility; it 
becomes an issue that man must identify and then implement 
volitionally. 

Leaving aside the primaries of cognition, which are self- 
evident, all knowledge depends on a certain relationship: it is 
based on a context of earlier information. “Context” means 
“'the sum of cognitive elements conditioning an item of 
knowledge.” This sum is what enables us to reach the new 
conclusion, to prove it, to interpret it, to apply it. This sum, 
in short, is what sets the item’s relationship to reality and thus 
the item’s meaning and proper use. 

Hence an essential rule of contextual cognition: always 
hold the context. Or, to put the point negatively: context must 
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never be dropped. M Out-of-context claims or proposals, like 
out-of-context quotations or concepts, are by their nature in¬ 
validated. Whenever one treats a conclusion as an atom un¬ 
related to the rest of cognition, one thereby detaches the 
conclusion, along with the thought process involving it, from 
reality. If one drops context, one drops the means of distin¬ 
guishing between truth and fantasy; anyone can then claim to 
prove anything, however absurd—just as, out of context, any¬ 
one can quote anybody to mean anything. 

As an example, consider Neville Chamberlain’s argument 
In favor of appeasing Hitler after the Munich conference of 
1938. “Hitler,” he said in effect, “demands Czechoslovakia. 
If we give in, his demand will be satisfied. The result will be 
peace in our time.” 

Mr. Chamberlain treated Hitler’s demand as an isolated 
fact to be dealt with by an isolated response; to do this, he 
had to drop an immense amount of knowledge. He did not 
relate Hitler’s demand to the knowledge already gained about 
the nature of Nazism; he did not ask for causes. He did not 
relate the demand to his knowledge of similar demands voiced 
by aggressor nations and even local bullies throughout his¬ 
tory; he did not ask for principles. He did not relate his own 
policy to mankind’s knowledge of the results of appeasement; 
despite ample indications, he did not ask whether his capitu¬ 
lation, besides satisfying Hitler, would also embolden him, in¬ 
crease his resources, hearten his allies, undermine his 
opponents, and thus achieve the opposite of its stated pur¬ 
pose. Chamberlain was not concerned with any aspect of a 
complex situation beyond the single point he chose to con¬ 
sider in Isolation: that he would be removing Hitler’s imme¬ 
diate frustration. 

Deeper issues are involved in this example. Chamberlain 
was proposing a course of action while ignoring the field that 
defines the principles of proper action, ethics. He did not ask 
whether his course comported with the virtues of honor, 
courage, integrity—and, if not, what consequences this por¬ 
tended. He dropped the fact that foreign-policy decisions, like 
all human actions, fall within a wider context defined by moral 
philosophy (and by several other subjects as well). The prime 
minister wanted “peace at any price.” The price included the 
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evasion of political philosophy, history, psychology, ethics, 
and more. The result was war. 

A context-dropper believes that he can understand and 
alter one element (such as Hitler’s dissatisfaction of the mo¬ 
ment) within a network of interrelated factors, while leaving 
everything else unseen and unaffected. In fact, however, a 
change in one element redounds throughout the network. 
Every proposal and every idea, therefore, must be judged in 
the light of the total picture, i.e., of the full context. 

What is the full context of an idea? All knowledge is in¬ 
terrelated; every element of it is potentially relevant to the 
rest. The context one must hold, therefore, is not a mere frag¬ 
ment or subdivision of one’s knowledge, however extensive, 
but: everything known at that stage of development, the sum 
of available knowledge. This is the only way to ensure that 
one's knowledge is a sum, i.e., a consistent whole. Such con¬ 
sistency is not a given, but an achievement, which requires a 
methodical, effort-demanding process. 

How is a man to know whether he is contradicting him¬ 
self at a given time? How is he to know whether some new 
proposal or idea, which may sound plausible, is consistent 
with what he already accepts? Since consciousness is finite 
and limited (the crow epistemology), his mind cannot com¬ 
pare old contents and new in a flash of synoptic insight; it 
cannot hold in a single frame of awareness all of his relevant 
former ideas and the new item being considered. There is only 
one alternative: a man must work to integrate a new idea. 
Since a conceptual consciousness is an integrating mechanism, 
it demands the integration of all its contents. 1 ’ 

One step at a time, a man must relate a new item to his 
previous ideas. To the extent of his knowledge, he must search 
for aspects, presuppositions, implications, applications of the 
new idea that bear on his previous views (in any field); and 
he must identify explicitly the logical relationships he discov¬ 
ers. If he finds a contradiction anywhere, he must eliminate 
it. Judging on the basis of the available evidence, he must ei¬ 
ther amend his former views or reject the new claim. 

The above is subsumed by Ayn Rand under the formula: 
"logic is the art of noncontradictory identification. One is 
not using "logic’’ if one seeks consistency only among what¬ 
ever ideas one happens to recall on the spur of the moment. 
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Blindness, i.e., ignoring all one’s other views and thus not 
seeing one's contradictions, is not the means of being logical. 
Logic requires noncontradictory identification within the full 
context of one's knowledge, methodically surveyed; it re¬ 
quires an understanding of the fact that knowledge is a unity, 
not a realm of splintered propositions or disconnected sub¬ 
divisions. Only if one keeps context can logic be the method 
of adhering to reality; only then can logic be the means of 
achieving objectivity. 

Context-keeping is what Rawls and Chamberlain, in dif¬ 
ferent ways, conspicuously did not try to do. But you the 
reader must do it, if knowledge is your goal—and, if the 
method is new to you, you should start now. Every new idea 
you read in these pages should represent the beginning, not 
the end, of a thought process; if the idea sounds reasonable, 
you should give it not merely a nod of approval, but hours of 
assiduous mental work. For example: suppose that, having ac¬ 
cepted the altruist ethics, you then hear Ayn Rand’s theory of 
egoism and find it appealing. You must then ask: "What ar¬ 
guments, if any, did I have for my previous view? Can I an¬ 
swer them? What arguments are offered for the Objectivist 
view? Do they stand up?" If you decide for egoism, you must 
then explicitly reject altruism, along with all the premises that 
led you to it and all the conclusions to which it leads, as far 
as you can pursue the trails. If you accepted altruism as the 
word of God, for instance, ask yourself: “What does my new 
ethics do to my view of the basis of ethics? What does it do 
to other ideas I have accepted as God’s word—for example in 
regard to abortion, sex, evolution? What does all this imply 
for the belief in divine revelation or in God? Which philoso¬ 
phy has the better case—theism or atheism?" And, in the other 
direction: “How should I vote hereafter? What political sys 
tern is consistent with an ethics of egoism? How does it relate 
to mv present political views? Is it practicable?” And so on. 

You cannot process all the relevant material in this case 
in a day or a week; a major reorganization of one’s thought is 
a demanding task. Nor can you discover more connections 
than your present understanding of philosophy permits (if you 
miss some, they will emerge in due course, assuming you con¬ 
tinue to practice the right methodology). But, within the lim¬ 
its of your time and knowledge, this is the kind of process 
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you must perform—not only in regard to philosophical issues, 
hut to any new conclusion, in any subject. Thought is identi¬ 
fication and integration, the asking of “What?” and then “So 
what?’’—“What is the new fact or claim?" and “What does it 
imply for the rest of my beliefs?” 

The opposite of the policy of integration is exemplified 
by the concrete-bound mentality, to use Ayn Rand’s term. This 
is the man who, as far as possible to a conceptual being, es¬ 
tablishes no connections among his mental contents. To him, 
every issue is simply a new concrete, unrelated to what came 
before, to abstract principles, or to any context. On Mon¬ 
day, such a man may decide that taxes are too high; on 
Tuesday, that the government should provide more welfare 
services; on Wednesday, that inflation must be stopped—never 
thinking that these points are connected and that he is daily 
contradicting himself. (More government services, for exam¬ 
ple, mean higher taxes and/or inflation.) This kind of man is 
ripe for any demagogic proposal, however absurd, because to 
him the context that would reveal the absurdity is unreal. 

A somewhat better case is the man who does integrate his 
mental contents, but only within an arbitrarily delimited 
square or compartment. An economist, for instance, may ea¬ 
gerly relate a new economic idea to other ideas within his 
field, but refuse to consider its implications for related fields 
(such as politics, ethics, history) or their implications for his 
own. “That’s not my concern,” such a man characteristically 
says about anything but his own specialty; “that’s somebody 
else’s domain.” Ayn Rand calls this type of nonintegration 
compcirtmentalization, 

Compartmentalization is an improper form of specializa¬ 
tion. It consists not merely in specializing, but in regarding 
one’s specialty as a dissociated fiefdom, unrelated to the rest 
of human knowledge. In fact, however, all knowledge is in¬ 
terconnected. To cut off a single field—any field—from the 
rest of cognition is to drop the vast context which makes that 
field possible and which anchors it to reality. The ultimate 
result, as with any failure of integration, is floating abstrac¬ 
tions and self-contradiction. A simple example is the conser¬ 
vative economists who scornfully dismiss philosophy, then 
advocate the profit motive in economics and the Sermon on 
the Mount in church. 
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Integration, I have said, is something one must work to 
achieve. If a man merely coasts mentally, relying on his au¬ 
tomatic functions, then his ideas, by default, will remain un¬ 
connected, floating, out-of-context. This is where philosophy 
should have come to mankind’s rescue, by broadcasting to the 
world the method and the urgency of grasping cognitive re¬ 
lationships. Unfortunately, as we will soon see, philosophy 
has done the opposite: it has thrown its immense power on 
the side of disintegration. 

Philosophy should not only have taught men the method 
of integration. It should itself be the outstanding practitioner 
of this method. 

Since philosophy is the science that deals with the widest 
abstractions, it alone can act as the ultimate integrator of hu¬ 
man knowledge. 16 Philosophy is preeminently the subject 
which can see the forest and, therefore, which can relate the 
special sciences to one another. It is philosophy which should 
arm the scientists with the right metaphysics and epistemol¬ 
ogy, and then preside over the total field of cognition, calling 
for a halt and a reappraisal whenever different areas begin to 
clash. For example, it should call a halt when physics starts 
to advocate causeless subatomic behavior while psychology is 
insisting on determinism (both of which doctrines happen to 
be false). This indeed is one crucial reason why man needs a 
philosophy: in order to ensure that knowledge is a unity rather 
than, as is now the case, a cacophony of warring specialties. 

In today’s chaos, every advance of knowledge is also a 
threat; it raises the possibility, even the likelihood, of some 
unforeseeable contradiction erupting somewhere. Hence the 
widespread bromide, which otherwise would be inexplicable, 
that the more you learn, the more confused you become and 
the less you know. 

If you avail yourself of the power of a rational episte¬ 
mology, you do not have to fear new data or new ideas. Every 
new item you integrate into the fabric of your knowledge will 
mean that much more fact on your side, that much more 
weight to your conclusions, that much more conviction to the 
total of your cognition. By this method, you will soon dis¬ 
cover what, in logic, should have been the popular wisdom: 
that the more you learn, if you learn it properly, the more 
clear you become and the more you know. 
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Knowledge os Hierarchical 

Let me introduce this topic by recalling my brief discussion 
of higher-level abstractions. I gave the example of a child 
moving from “cat,” “dog,” and "horse” to “animal,” and 
then from “animal,” “plant,” and “man” to the even higher- 
level concept “organism." A first-level concept is one formed 
directly from perceptual data, without the need of prior con¬ 
ceptualization. Higher-level concepts, by contrast, represent a 
relatively advanced cognition. They cannot be formed di¬ 
rectly from perceptual data, but presuppose earlier concepts. 

The distinction between first- and higher-level concepts 
is most obvious when we reach the stage of integrating exis¬ 
tential concepts with concepts of consciousness. Consider, for 
instance, a concept such as “culture" (as in "a nation’s cul¬ 
ture”). Unlike “cat" or “table,” this term has no immediate 
perceptual referent; even if one keenly scrutinized all of men’s 
activities, one would find no “culture” at which to gaze or 
point. “Culture" is an extremely high-level abstraction denot¬ 
ing the sum of a group's intellectual achievements. To reach 
such a concept, men had to integrate into a unit a number of 
earlier abstractions, such as “art,” “science," “letters,” and 
“manners.” Each of these is itself an abstraction from abstrac¬ 
tions, and one that unites perceptual with introspective ele¬ 
ments. To reach “art," for instance, an individual must first 
conceptualize such products as painting, sculpture, and mu¬ 
sic—which involves differentiating certain kinds of physical 
objects and grasping in some terms that they embody a certain 
kind of conscious purpose. This in turn presupposes that the 
individual has already attained a substantial vocabulary of still 
more elementary concepts, including certain basic concepts 
of consciousness—all of it going back ultimately to direct ob¬ 
servation of man and his perceptually graspable activities. An 
extensive conceptualization is required if one is to move from 
“man” to “painting," and more is required to reach “art,” 
and still more to reach “culture." 

Like every concept, “culture" is an integration of con¬ 
cretes—in this instance, of certain human products and ac¬ 
tions. But the point is that, in this kind of case, the concept 
cannot be reached directly from its concretes. It presupposes 
that they have been conceptualized earlier, usually in several 
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stages, on increasing levels of abstraction. A definite order of 
concept-formation is necessary. We begin with those abstrac¬ 
tions that are closest to the perceptually given and move 
gradually away from them, 

The same principle of order applies to every field of hu¬ 
man knowledge, not merely to concept-formation. A child 
must observe that there are physical objects with certain prop¬ 
erties before he can grasp the atomic theory of their structure 
and then, later, the permutations and combinations of sub¬ 
atomic particles. He must learn to count before he can under¬ 
stand arithmetic and then, on its basis, algebra and that which 
comes beyond it. He must learn to speak and combine words 
into sentences before he can identify types of sentences and 
of w T ording and then develop the rudiments of a literary style. 
And, in order to do any of the above, he must learn in implicit 
terms first, from sense perception, the basic axioms of exis¬ 
tence, consciousness, and identity. Kindergarten must pre¬ 
cede grade school, which must precede college. 

The same principle applies not merely to a child learning 
established knowledge, but to every new discovery men make. 
This is why there were no Newtonian or Einsteinian theories 
in the ancient world, but only after a lengthy, gradual growth 
of knowledge. For instance, the sixteenth-century astronomer 
Tycho Brahe first made careful measurements in regard to the 
movements of the planets. This made it possible for Kepler to 
identify certain laws of planetary motion—which, along with 
other new knowledge (such as that gained by Galileo), made 
it possible for Newton to formulate universal laws of mo- 
tion—which, in conjunction with many other discoveries, 
opened the road to nineteenth-century developments, and so 
on. 

Human knowledge is not like a village of squat bunga¬ 
lows, with every room huddling down against the earth’s sur¬ 
face. Rather, it is like a city of towering skyscrapers, with the 
uppermost story of each building resting on the lower ones, 
and they on the still lower, until one reaches the foundation, 
where the builder started. The foundation supports the w'hole 
structure by virtue of being in contact with solid ground. 

If every concept and conclusion were accessible directly 
from observation, then knowledge would involve no princi¬ 
ple of order; it would be an accumulation of primaries. In 
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fact, however, cognitive items differ in a crucial respect: in 
their distance from the perceptual level. Certain items can be 
learned from simple sense experience. Others are not so easily 
available to man; they can be known only through a chain of 
increasingly complex cognitions, each level making possible 
the next one. 

Knowledge, therefore, has a hierarchical structure. “Hi¬ 
erarchy,” in general, as the Oxford English Dictionary re¬ 
ports, means “ a body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another.” A hierarchy of knowl¬ 
edge means a body of concepts and conclusions ranked in 
order of logical dependence, one upon another, according to 
each item’s distance from the base of the structure. The base 
is the perceptual data with which cognition begins. 

The concept of “hierarchy” in this sense is epistemolog¬ 
ical, not metaphysical. In reality, facts are simultaneous. The 
facts discovered by Einstein, for instance, do not come into 
existence later than the facts discovered by Newton; the facts 
themselves exist eternally. But an order of logical dependence 
among them exists from man's perspective, because man can¬ 
not come to know all facts with the same directness. 

In some but not all cases, the hierarchy of human knowl¬ 
edge depends on the nature of man’s senses—on the type of 
information they provide. To man, for example, the percep¬ 
tion of macroscopic objects necessarily precedes the discov¬ 
ery of their atomic constituents. But to the mythical conscious 
particles that we fantasized in chapter 2, the hierarchy would 
be reversed. To them, the perception of atoms would be a 
primary, and the discovery of macroscopic objects would be 
a higher-level inference. In other kinds of cases, however, a 
particular hierarchical relationship seems to be inherent in 
conceptual cognition as such, no matter what the nature of a 
species’ senses. For example: the grasp in some terms of the 
axioms of philosophy would presumably be a precondition of 
the cognitive development of any conceptual species, what¬ 
ever its sensory apparatus. 

Not all cases of hierarchical dependence, therefore, have 
the identical cause. But this does not alter the fact that all such 
cases do fall under the same principle. The principle is that 
knowledge follows a necessary order. 

The principle of order does not preclude the existence of 
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cognitive options. For example: “organism” is a higher-level 
concept, which one can reach only after one has conceptual¬ 
ized in stages a variety of its instances. But there is no reason 
why one must reach it through “cat,” “dog,” “rosebush,” 
rather than, say, through “horse,” “bird,” “orange tree.” 
Similarly, one could not discover the law of gravitation with¬ 
out study and conceptualization of more elementary facts 
about motion; but nothing in epistemology requires that the 
culminating insight derive from the fall of an apple as against 
many other possibilities. A higher-level item is dependent on 
the grasp of a series of earlier items; but that series is not 
necessarily unique in content. Within the requisite overall 
structure, there may be many alternatives in detail. 

The concept of “hierarchy” applies to learning-sequences 
only insofar as there is no option within them. It applies when 
a given cognitive step cannot be reached or understood with¬ 
out a certain kind of prerequisite. 

Now let me relate the issues of context and hierarchy. A 
hierarchy is a type of context. The contextual view of knowl¬ 
edge states that cognition is relational. The hierarchical view 
identifies a particular kind of cognitive relationship-, it states 
not only that every (nonaxiomatic) item has a context, but 
also that such context itself has an inner structure of logical 
dependence, rising gradually from a base of first-level items. 
The principle of context takes an overview; it looks at the 
sum of knowledge already acquired and says: it is a sum. The 
principle of hierarchy looks at the process by which a given 
item was learned and says: the simpler steps made the more 
complex ones possible. 

This brings us to the practical significance of the present 
discussion. The epistemological responsibility imposed on 
man by the fact that knowledge is contextual is the need of 
integration. The responsibility imposed by the fact that 
knowledge is hierarchical is: the need of reduction. 

if men had to move up the hierarchical structure by their 
own first-hand cognition; if they had to be clear about each 
step of knowledge before moving to the next; and if they had 
to retain in explicit terms the essence of the earlier material 
after going beyond it—then the fact of hierarchy would pose 
no problem. Under these conditions, an individual could not 
reach or use a higher-level item without knowing its tie to 
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perceptual reality. The ideas of such a mind would never be¬ 
come floating abstractions; there would be no break in the 
chain connecting advanced concepts to the sensory data they 
ultimately subsume. 

Men, however, can and often do try to move to higher 
levels of cognition without properly understanding the inter¬ 
mediate material. They do so through several causes, such as 
impatience, anti-effort, or simple error. The most common 
cause is intellectual dependence; many men are content to 
take over the concepts and conclusions of other people with¬ 
out understanding the steps that led to them. Such men at¬ 
tempt to function on the higher levels of a complex structure 
without having established the requisite base; their mental ac¬ 
tivity consists in building confusion on confusion, instead of 
knowledge on knowledge. In such minds, the chain relating 
higher-level content to perceptual reality is broken; these in¬ 
dividuals’ conceptual structure, or semblance of one, has no 
grounding; it is detached from facts and from cognition. 

Context-keeping, as we know, is required if men’s ideas 
are to be connected to reality. When the context is itself hi¬ 
erarchical, the successive levels of its structure are the con¬ 
necting links. To keep the context in such a case is to identify 
and retain these links. This is where the process of reduction 
is necessary. 

Reduction is the means of connecting an advanced 
knowledge to reality by traveling backward through the hi¬ 
erarchical structure involved, i.e„ in the reverse order of that 
required to reach the knowledge, "Reduction” is the process 
of identifying in logical sequence the intermediate steps that 
relate a cognitive item to perceptual data. Since there are op¬ 
tions in the detail of a learning process, one need not always 
retrace the steps one initially happened to take. What one 
must retrace is the essential logical structure. 

Such retracing is a requirement of objectivity. Man’s only 
direct contact with reality is the data of sense. These, there¬ 
fore, are the standard of objectivity, to which all other cog¬ 
nitive material must be brought back. 

As an example of reduction, let me take the concept 
"friend," mentioned in the last chapter, and identify some of 
the intermediate concepts linking it to perceptual reality. The 
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method consists in asking repeatedly; what does one have to 
know in order to reach and understand a given step? 

A baby or an animal can perceive two friends, can watch 
them talking, laughing, going out together, yet not reach the 
least idea of their ' friendship. - ’ Something more than percep¬ 
tual data is necessary in this case. What.' 

We must begin with a definition. A "friend designates a 
person in a certain kind of human relationship, as against an 
acquaintance, a stranger, an enemy. In essence, the relation¬ 
ship involves mutual knowledge, esteem, and affection; as a 
result, the individuals take pleasure in each other’s company, 
communicate with a high degree of intimacy, and display mu¬ 
tual benevolence, each sincerely wishing the other well. To 
identify so complex a relationship, one must have formed 
many earlier concepts, including "man," "knowledge," and 
"pleasure." Let us focus here on a central element, "esteem." 

Again we ask: on what does this concept depend? "Es¬ 
teem" designates a certain kind of favorable appraisal; one 
man “esteems" another when he recognizes in him qualities 
that he estimates as being of significant (moral) value. To grasp 
such a concept, therefore, one must first know many concepts 
that come earlier, including, above all, the concept “value." 
(One need not know the abstraction "value” as such. Some 
specification relevant to the concept esteem, i.e., some 
identification of moral value, such as the concepts of "good" 
and “evil,” would be sufficient here. But for simplicity we 
may neglect this point.) 

The same root is presupposed by the concept "affection.” 
“Affection" is an emotional response that derives from es¬ 
teem, i.e., from the recognition of one’s values in the char¬ 
acter of another. If one had not yet reached the concept 
“value" in any terms, he might well feel something positive 
for another person, but he would be unable to identify the 
feeling as “affection." 

Now we must ask: how does one reduce the concept 
“value"? “Value” is that which one acts to gain and/or keep 
(see chapter 7). What earlier concepts does this presuppose? 
Among other things, an individual must first learn that man 
pursues objects, i.e., he must grasp the concept "purpose ; 
and he must learn that man has the power to select his actions 
and purposes, i.e., he must grasp the concept "choice.” With- 
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out these concepts, a child cannot form any normative ab 
Stractions, such as "good” and “evil,” ' desirable” and 
“undesirable," "value" and "disvalue." He cannot form or 
understand abstractions intended to guide his faculty of choice 
before grasping that he has such a faculty. 

We have still not reached the perceptual level, but we are 
approaching it now. One can observe men pursuing objects— 
moving to a table in order to eat a meal, lying down on a bed 
in order to sleep, and so on—although one cannot conceptu¬ 
alize "purpose” until the elementary entities and actions in¬ 
volved (including certain processes of consciousness) have 
been conceptualized. And one can identify the act of choice 
introspectively, once one has processed enough existential 
data to have reached the stage of forming and distinguishing 
introspective concepts. The final steps backward, therefore, 
which I will not rehearse, do bring us eventually to first-level 
concepts, such as "table," "bed," "man." At this point, the 
reduction has been completed. It ends when we say: "And by 
this term—e.g., ‘man’—I mean this," as we directly point to 
the entity. 

Here are the elements of the logical chain we have been 
identifying, this time in ascending order: "Men have to choose 
among purposes by means of their values, which fact gener¬ 
ates certain kinds of mutual estimates and emotions, including 
esteem and affection, which make possible a certain kind of 
human relation, friendship. ’’ 

What are the advantages of knowing such a chain? Part 
of the answer is self-protection. For example, if someone were 
to say to you: “Man is determined, 'choice’ is a myth, no one 
can help what he does, so we should all have compassion for 
one another and be friendly”—your immediate reply, assum¬ 
ing the reduction is clear to you, would be: Friendly? How 
can you use that term?" The concept "friendship," you would 
point out, rests on the concept “choice." If determinism is 
true, then there can be no such higher-level abstractions as 
“moral value,” “esteem," or "friendship. 

Once you know the conceptual roots of "friendship,’ as 
Ayn Rand calls them—the chain of antecedent concepts link¬ 
ing it to perceptual reality—you know the rules of its proper 
use and you can recognize any egregious misuse. You can thus 
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guard the clarity—the identity—of the concept in your own 
mind. 

Or if a man tells you: “I disagree with your ideas, I object 
to your actions, I disapprove of your associates, but we’re still 
friends, because I’m criticizing you for your own good and I 
like you just the same”—a claim that is all too common, es¬ 
pecially among relatives—you would immediately reply: "If 
you reject everything important about me, how can you like 
me? For what attributes? What meaning does ‘friendship’ have 
once it is detached from the concept of ’values'?” Again, if 
you know the reduction, you can easily spot the error. 

Errors of this kind are widespread. The fallacy involved 
was identified for the first time by Ayn Rand. She called it the 
fallacy of the "stolen concept.” 17 

The fallacy consists in using a higher-level concept while 
denying or ignoring its hierarchical roots, i.e., one or more of 
the earlier concepts on which it logically depends. This is the 
intellectual equivalent of standing on the fortieth floor of a 
skyscraper while dynamiting the first thirty-nine. The higher- 
level concept—"friendship,” in the above examples—is 
termed "stolen,” because the individual involved has no log¬ 
ical right to use it. He is an epistemological parasite; he seizes, 
without understanding, a term created by other men who did 
observe the necessary hierarchical structure. The parallel to a 
parasite in matter, who seizes wealth created by others, is 
obvious. 

The reason stolen concepts are so prevalent is that most 
people (and most philosophers) have no idea of the "roots” 
of a concept. In practice, they treat every concept as a pri¬ 
mary, i.e., as a first-level abstraction; thus they tear the con¬ 
cept from any place in a hierarchy and thereby detach it from 
reality. Thereafter, its use is governed by caprice or unthink¬ 
ing habit, with no objective guidelines for the mind to follow. 
The result is confusion, contradiction, and the conversion of 
language into verbiage. 

The antidote is the process of reduction. In regard to 
higher-level concepts, reduction completes the job of defini¬ 
tion. The purpose of a definition is to keep a concept con¬ 
nected to a specific group of concretes. The definition of a 
higher-level concept, however, counts on the relevant lower- 
level concepts, which must themselves be connected to con- 
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cretes; otherwise, the definition is useless. Reduction is what 
takes a person from the initial definition through the defini¬ 
tions of the next lower level and then of the next, until he 
reaches the direct perception of reality. This is the only means 
by which the initial definition can be made fully clear. 

Before we leave the topic of conceptual reduction, let me 
point out that certain concepts—actually, pseudo concepts— 
cannot be reduced to observational data. This is the proof that 
such concepts are invalid. 

"Invalid concepts," writes Miss Rand, are “words that 
represent attempts to integrate errors, contradictions, or false 
propositions, such as concepts originating in mysticism [e.g., 
“ghost," “god,” “gremlin")—or words without specific def¬ 
initions, without referents, which can mean anything to any¬ 
one, such as modern ‘anti-concepts’ [these are deliberately 
equivocal terms, such as “extremism,” “McCarthyism,” “iso¬ 
lationism”].” Any such term is detached from reality and “in¬ 
validates every proposition or process of thought in which it 
is used as a cognitive assertion.” 18 

The test of an invalid concept is the fact that it cannot be 
reduced to the perceptual level. This means that nothing in 
reality gives rise to the concept. The test is not that the ref¬ 
erent is unobservable. Science regularly refers to unobserva¬ 
bles, such as atoms, genes, X rays. But one can identify the 
evidence supporting scientific concepts. One can define the 
sequence of steps by which men were led from observations 
to a series of conclusions, which were then integrated into 
new concepts to designate hitherto unknown entities. In re¬ 
gard to the language of religion, by contrast, this is precisely 
what cannot be done. The referents of "god,” “angel,” 
“devil” are not merely unobservable. The terms cannot be 
connected by any process to the perceptual level; they are 
nonreducible by their nature. 

Reduction is necessary in regard to all higher-level con¬ 
tent. It applies not only to concepts, but also to propositions. 

Propositions too (if nonaxiomatic) must be brought back 
step by step to the perceptual level. They too are based on 
antecedent cognitions—on the chain of evidence that led to 
them—going back ultimately to direct observation. To a mind 
that does not grasp this chain, a higher-level proposition is 
arbitrary, noncontextual, nonobjective; it is detached from re- 
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alitv and from the requirements of human cognition. As I sug¬ 
gested earlier and can now explain more fully, this is why 

proof of an idea is necessary. 

Proof is a form of reduction. The conclusion to be proved 
is a higher-level cognition, whose link to reality lies in the 
premises- these in turn eventually lead back to the perceptual 
level. Proof is thus a form of retracing the hierarchical steps 
of the learning process. (As with conceptual reduction, so with 
proof- the process identifies not the optional variants, but the 
essential links in the chain, the necessary logical structure 
relating a mental content to observational data.) 

Proof is not a process of deriving a conclusion from ar¬ 
bitrary premises or even from arbitrarily selected true prem¬ 
ises. Proof is the process of establishing a conclusion by 
identifying the proper hierarchy of premises. In proving a 
conclusion, one traces backward the order of logical depen¬ 
dence, terminating with the perceptually given. It is only be¬ 
cause of this requirement that logic is the means of validating 
a conclusion objectively. 

For example: if someone were to infer a given man’s mor¬ 
tality from the fact that there is a huge funeral industry in 
every country, this would not be a proper proof. The funeral 
industry is a consequence of our knowledge of human mor¬ 
tality, not a precondition of such knowledge. The standard 
Socrates syllogism, by contrast, does validate its conclusion. 
It derives Socrates’ mortality from a truly antecedent gener¬ 
alization (which in turn integrates countless observations of 
men and of other living organisms). 

The above is also subsumed by Ayn Rand under her defi¬ 
nition of “logic.” Logic requires a recognition of context and 
of hierarchy. Logic is “the art of noncontradictory' identifi¬ 
cation”—white observing the full context of knowledge, in¬ 
cluding its hierarchical structure. A logical conclusion is one 
which has been related without contradiction to the rest of a 
man’s conclusions (the task of integration)—and which has 
been related step by step to perceptual data (the task of re¬ 
duction). Between the two processes, man achieves a double 
check on his accuracy. Every conclusion must stand the test 
of his other knowledge and (through the necessary' interme¬ 
diate chain) the test of direct experience. 

As with integration, so with reduction (both conceptual 
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and propositional): if the process is new to you, I suggest that 
you start now, but do it gradually, within the limits of your 
time and knowledge. It is probably best to start with con¬ 
cepts, which are the elements of propositions—particularly 
with fundamental concepts, whenever you sense that these 
are not clear to you. Then, as you see the need of it. you can 
bring into logical order other higher-level items. 

Let me caution you to apply the method in essential terms 
only. Trying to work backward through every intermediate 
cognition involved would be excruciating and pointless. In¬ 
stead, seek at first to reach an overview of the major con¬ 
necting links, on the pattern of our treatment of "friend.” 
Thereafter, should it prove necessary, you can fill in further 
nuances. 

However you simplify the process, I regret to say, the 
task will not be an easy one. In a proper world, you would 
never have to engage in such a wholesale clarification of your 
knowledge. You would be performing the processes of reduc¬ 
tion a step at a time as you were climbing the cognitive hier¬ 
archy; you would be taught the method of thought gradually 
from childhood, as you were developing. Then you would 
not have to face years of remedial work in order to undo years 
of conceptual chaos. Here again, as with the task of integra¬ 
tion, you are the victims of a bad philosophy, which I shall 
soon name. 

Let me conclude the discussion of hierarchy by explain¬ 
ing the principle of "Rand's Razor.” 19 

A "razor” is a principle that slashes off a whole category 
of false and/or useless ideas. Rand's Razor is addressed to any¬ 
one who enters the field of philosophy. It states: name your 
primaries. Identify your starting points, including the con¬ 
cepts you take to be irreducible, and then establish that these 
are objective axioms. Put negatively: do not begin to philos¬ 
ophize in midstream. Do not begin with some derivative con¬ 
cept or issue, while ignoring its roots, however much such 
issue interests you. Philosophical knowledge, too, is hierar¬ 
chical. 

Today’s philosophers not only evade this point, but re¬ 
verse it, just as they reverse the principle that knowledge is 
contextual. In regard to context-keeping, they not only fail to 
integrate their theories; they crusade for nonintegration, in- 
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sisting that every question they study is independent of the 
others, that philosophy consists of “piecemeal analyses,” and 
that the cardinal sin is system-building. As an expression of 
this anti-contextual mentality, these same thinkers not only 
neglect the task of reduction; they brazenly invert the hier¬ 
archical order of knowledge. 

As an example, I will quote from a recent skeptic, who 
Asks: “How can I be sure that, every time I believe something, 
such as that there are rocks, I am not deceived into so believ¬ 
ing by ... a mad scientist who, by means of electrodes im¬ 
planted in my brain, manipulates my beliefs ?" 2 " According to 
this approach, we cannot be sure that there are rocks; such a 
belief is regarded as a complex matter open to doubt and dis¬ 
cussion. But what we can properly take as our starting point 
in considering the matter and explaining our doubt is: there 
are scientists, there are electrodes, men have brains, scientists 
can go mad, electrodes can affect brain function. All of this, 
it seems, is self-evident information, which anyone can in¬ 
voke whenever he feels like it. How is it possible to know 
such sophisticated facts, yet not know that there are rocks? 
The author, who is a professor of philosophy, feels no need 
to raise such a question. He feels free to begin philosophizing 
at random, treating advanced knowledge as a primary and us¬ 
ing it to undercut the direct evidence of men’s eyes. 

This individual does not merely use advanced knowledge 
while ignoring its roots; he uses the knowledge to destroy its 
own roots. And he does not merely misappropriate in this 
fashion a single term, but a complex body of conclusions. He 
is guilty not merely of one stolen concept, but of conceptual 
grand larceny. This is the kind of anti-hierarchical corruption 
that makes philosophies such as skepticism possible. It is this 
kind of philosophy that Rand’s Razor slashes off at the root. 

The rejection of hierarchy on so profound a scale amounts 
to the rejection of reason as such. It represents the attempt to 
enthrone naked whim as the ruler of cognition—which is not 
a mere error, but a form of willful irrationalism. 

It is as futile to uphold true ideas while ignoring hierarchy 
as to uphold false ones. Contrary to today’s conservatives, for 
example, it is not an axiom that man has the right to property. 
The right to property is a consequence of man’s right to life; 
which right we can establish only if we know the nature and 
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value of man's life; which conclusion presupposes, among 
other things, that objective value-judgments are possible; 
which presupposes that objective knowledge is possible; 
which depends on a certain relationship between man’s mind 
and reality, i.e., between consciousness and existence. If a 
thinker does not know and count on this kind of structure, 
he can neither defend property rights nor define the concept 
nor apply it correctly. This is one of the reasons why today's 
conservatives are ineffectual. 

It should now be clear why we began our study of Objec¬ 
tivism by identifying its axioms, and why we have been pro¬ 
ceeding one step at a time to more advanced conclusions. Ayn 
Rand lives up to the demands of her Razor. Philosophy is hi¬ 
erarchical—and so, therefore, is Objectivism. 

The opposite of Rand's Razor was stated eloquently years 
ago by a follower of General Semantics, whose name I have 
long forgotten. He said it to Miss Rand casually after some 
fruitless discussion, as though it were uncontroversial. Miss 
Rand had asked him where he started philosophically, and he 
replied: “I start where the last generation left off.” 

This is what no thinker can permit himself to do. He can¬ 
not take over unanalyzed and unreduced the context of his 
predecessors, including all of their contradictions, non sequi- 
turs, and dead ends. This is the policy that has made progress 
in the humanities impossible; it is why philosophy for centu¬ 
ries has become ever more confused and problem-laden. When 
thinkers base their theories not on the facts of reality, but on 
the unscrutinized conclusions of their predecessors, the result 
is a uniquely repellent kind of intellectual structure—-not a 
hierarchy of knowledge, but of increasingly contorted and in- 
solvable errors. 

This is where the advice offered by the philosopher in 
Atlas Shrugged, Hugh Akston, is eminently applicable: “Check 
your premises.” If you propose to enter the field of philoso¬ 
phy, check your premises—see what they depend on, and 
what that depends on, all the way back to the base of the 
structure. 

If your reduction is accurate, you will find that the base 
Is the axiom with which we began: existence exists. 
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Intrinsicism and Subjectivism as the Two Forms 
of Rejecting Objectivity 

Just as Ayn Rand's theory of concepts has implications for the 
rest of epistemology, so other theories of concepts have their 
own implications. Ayn Rand’s theory leads her to define and 
demand objectivity in human cognition. Opposite theories 
lead to the opposite result. Intentionally or otherwise, they 
lead to the rejection of objectivity. 

Historically, the three main theories of concepts are Pla¬ 
tonic realism, Aristotelian realism, and nominalism. 

Plato held that concepts refer to other-worldly univer¬ 
ses_to nonmaterial Forms such as manness, tablehood, 

goodness, which, he believed, are independent of conscious¬ 
ness and of any concrete embodiments. This theory is known 
as “realism” because abstractions are viewed as external ex- 
istents. They are viewed as features intrinsic in reality, apart 
from any relation to man or his mind If a person is given a 
proper intellectual and moral preparation, Plato tells us, the 
memory of these entities, which men knew in a previous life, 
will gradually return. In the end, he thinks, the mind need 
merely remain motionless, passive, receptive, and the light of 
truth will automatically stream in, taking the form of a syn¬ 
optic and ineffable intuition. 

Aristotle’s theory is more naturalistic than Plato’s, but 
bears Plato’s imprint. Ever)’ entity, says Aristotle, is a meta¬ 
physical compound made of two elements: form and matter, 
or structure and stuff. The first is the universalizing factor, the 
same in every instance of a group, which enables us to bring 
the instances together under a single concept. The second is 
the particularizing factor, unique to each instance, which 
makes each thing an unrepeatable concrete. 

For Aristotle, universals are not other-worldly, but they 
are still phenomena intrinsic in reality. Universals, in this 
view, exist in particulars, as elements independent of man. 
Tablehood et al. are out there in the world as structural fea¬ 
tures of physical entities, structures independent of any pro¬ 
cess of consciousness. As to how one comes to know such 
features, Aristotle's answer, though more plausible than Pla¬ 
to's, comes down also to a passive receptivity or “intuition. 
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For him too the mind in the end must simply gaze outward 
and await the imprint of the appropriate externalities. 

Aristotelian realism is a kind of commonsense Platonism 
The theory is brilliant and even valid in many crucial ways. 
Its greatest virtue is its attempt to fight off both Plato and 
Protagoras; it is the only important attempt in history to de¬ 
fend a this-worldly but nonskcptic view of concepts. Despite 
its intention and its virtues, however, Aristotle’s theory re¬ 
mains, in formal statement, a variant of Platonism and is thus 
vulnerable to similar objections. 

Such a theory could not withstand the main opponent of 
realism in the theory of concepts, nominalism, which was 
developed largely by skeptic philosophers, from Protagoras to 
Hume to Dewey and Wittgenstein. F.very existent, in this view, 
is unique; there is nothing the same uniting the members of a 
group; there is no metaphysical basis for classifications. There 
are, however, more-or-less-rough similarities linking particu¬ 
lars, so that it is often convenient to group various items un¬ 
der a single name. But no facts ever require a particular 
grouping; there is no objectively right or wrong way to form 
concepts. Men simply decide, for their own subjective pur¬ 
poses, to draw certain lines through the continuum of simi¬ 
larities offered by physical nature. We do not discover classes, 
as this idea is put; we create them. 

According to the realist approach, conception is to be 
construed on the model of perception. In perception, there is 
a table out there, and we need merely expose ourselves to it, 
letting the entity imprint itself on our senses; the automatic 
result is a percept, which is infallible. So, it is said, for the 
next level of consciousness: in conception, there is a table- 
bood out there (whether in heaven or in physical tables); and 
again we need merely expose ourselves to it, letting the entity 
imprint itself on our minds; the automatic result will be an 
infallible concept. To which the nominalists retort: we have 
gazed diligently, but we cannot find these abstract entities or 
attributes; we can observe only unique particulars. Thus the 
traditional alternative: conceptualization as passive absorp¬ 
tion of the external, or as a realm in which anything goes. 
The first side holds that universal are real (“out there”); the 
second, that they are nominal (“in here,” in the sense of being 
arbitrary' linguistic creations). 
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In the one view, concepts represent phenomena of exis¬ 
tence apart from consciousness. In the other view, they rep¬ 
resent phenomena of consciousness apart from existence. The 
first of these approaches, in any variant, Ayn Rand identifies 
as “intrinsicism”; the second, as "subjectivism.”* 1 

The intrinsicists, eager to ground human thought in the 
world of fact, project the products of man's conceptual activ¬ 
ity outward, into reality apart from man. The subjectivists, 
rebelling against such projection, give up the quest for a 
grounding; man’s conceptual products, they typically declare, 
being his chosen creations, his own perspective on things, are 
detached from reality. Neither school understands that such 
products, by their very nature, reflect both fact and choice, 
both existents and man’s perspective on them, both reality 
and human consciousness. 

The same false alternative dominates the traditional dis¬ 
cussion of definitions. 

The Platonic and Aristotelian realists regard essences as 
metaphysical. Certain characteristics, they say, are marked out 
immutably as "that which makes an entity itself"; this is a 
fact intrinsic in physical nature, independent of any need or 
state of human consciousness. Every entity, accordingly, must 
have an essence (and it must be fixed); so there is no option 
in regard to human classification, no room for contextual re¬ 
vision of definitions, and no answer, other than "intuition,” 
to the problem of borderline cases. 

To which nominalists reply: every aspect of an entity is 
a part of its nature. How then can we single out certain fea¬ 
tures as inherently more important than others? The "essen¬ 
tial," they conclude, is made so by man, not by reality. 
Definitions, therefore, are subjective; they represent not fact 
or truth, but linguistic convention. 

Here again the possibility of a third alternative—of es¬ 
sences as being man-made and reality-based, i.e., as being 
objective —has been ignored by both sides. 

Now let us consider the broader epistemological impli¬ 
cations of the standard theories, 

The objective approach to concepts leads to the view that 
knowledge is the grasp of an object through an active, reality- 
based process chosen by the subject. 
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[ntrinsicism leads to the view that knowledge is the grasp 
of an object through the passive absorption of revelations. 

Subjectivism leads to the view that knowledge is the cre¬ 
ation of an object through the active inner processes of the 
subject. 

The intrinsicists (exemplified by Plato and Augustine) rec¬ 
ognize that knowledge requires conformity to reality. But, 
they hold, there is no way to attain such conformity, on any 
level of awareness, except by passive exposure to external 
entities which, honestly attended to, impress themselves in¬ 
fallibly on one’s awareness. It follows that no method of gain¬ 
ing conceptual knowledge is necessary, any more than a 
method is necessary on the perceptual level. Once one reaches 
the stage of perceiving entities, there is no special method of 
seeing a table and no possibility of seeing it incorrectly; one 
merely opens one’s eyes and is struck by an incontestable da¬ 
tum. So it is, in this approach, with the “eye” of the mind. 
One cannot ask, in regard to abstract conclusions learned in 
such a fashion: “How do you know?’’ The ultimate reply is: 
“I just know.” Or. “To those who understand, no explana¬ 
tion is necessary; to those who do not, none is possible.” 

Intrinsicists describe man's faculty of “just knowing” by 
many names, including “intuition,” a “sixth sense,” "extra¬ 
sensory perception,” "reminiscence,” and “divine revela¬ 
tion.” This last is the most suitable term, inasmuch as religion 
is the logical culmination of the intrinsicist theory'. 

Material entities do exist external to us and do act on us-, 
but such action produces sense experience, not abstract ideas. 
What kind of external entity could create in us conceptual 
content? In the end, only a mind can be imagined in such a 
role, a mind that (somehow) already possesses the knowledge 
in question and chooses (somehow) to communicate it. This 
indeed was the historical development from Plato to Christi¬ 
anity. Plato’s Forms, many of the ancients remarked, cannot 
be self-sufficient entities-, abstractions can exist only as the 
content of an intellect. If abstractions are other-worldly phe¬ 
nomena, therefore, they must be construed as ideas in an 
other-worldly intellect, i.e., as thoughts in the mind of God, 
who periodically in his goodness reveals some of them to man. 
One churchman, Numenius, expresses the upshot in a perfect 
intrinsicist aphorism: “All knowledge is the kindling of the 
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small light [man's mind] from the great light which illumines 
the world.”- 2 

Intrinsicism begins by appearing to champion reality It 
ends, however, by upholding the primacy of consciousness— 
of a supernatural consciousness. 

Subjectivism, by contrast, is exemplified by Kant and John 
Dewey. It begins by advocating the primacy of conscious¬ 
ness—of human consciousness. (As the example of Kant indi¬ 
cates, subjectivism in the theory of concepts need not take 
the form of nominalism. In regard to most concepts, Kant 
claims to accept the Aristotelian approach. Officially, he re¬ 
gards only twelve concepts, the so-called categories, as sub¬ 
jective. But in his system these are the decisive concepts, 
which determine the status of all others; they are the con¬ 
cepts which, in conjunction with certain other innate mental 
structures, give rise to the whole empirical world.) 2 * 

The subjectivist rejects the mystic approach to epistemol¬ 
ogy; revelation, he recognizes, is not a valid means of knowl¬ 
edge. But, he continues, there is no other means of knowing 
an external object; it is revelation of some sort or nothing. 
Men must, therefore, give up the attempt to know reality; 
they must base their ideas on the content or structure of hu¬ 
man consciousness apart from reality. The subject, in this 
view, does not grasp external facts; it creates facts out of its 
own resources. It creates its objects by its own inner pro¬ 
cesses. Such processes, by the nature of the theory, are arbi¬ 
trary, i.e., not based on or derived from reality. 

In the personal version of this doctrine, each individual 
creates his own private universe; in the social version, facts 
are the creation of a group. In every version, however, the 
standard of cognition is the same: knowledge is that which 
conforms to the subjective demands of the ruling conscious¬ 
ness, whether individual or collective. 

The culmination of this approach is pragmatism. Prag¬ 
matism holds that the concept of “reality” is invalid; that the 
quest for absolutes is a perversion; and that truth is not cor¬ 
respondence to fact, but rather “that which works.” “Works” 
here means “satisfies for the nonce the arbitrary desires of 
men.” 

The great achievement of Aristotle is that his epistemol¬ 
ogy did not develop in either the intrinsicist or the subjectivist 
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direction. Whatever its Platonic aspects, his theory of con¬ 
cepts was close enough to reality to enable him to identify 
man's need of a cognitive method and thus to become the 
father of logic. As an advocate of this-worldly cognition, he 
spurned supernatural guidance; as an opponent of Sophism, 
he could not rest content with arbitrary feeling. 

It is on Aristotle’s epistemological discoveries, including 
his implicit recognition of context and hierarchy, that men 
have built ever since, to the extent that they have built cog¬ 
nitively, as against stagnating or regressing. Tragically, how¬ 
ever, Aristotle’s epistemology (in part, because of its 
contradictions, its own intrinsicist aspects) has seldom been a 
dominant historical factor. It has never had the monolithic, 
enduring influence enjoyed by intrinsicism (in the medieval 
era) and subjectivism (in the past two centuries). Neither of 
these two schools is equipped to grasp the need of logic. 

The intrinsicist regards knowledge, in effect, as a series 
of thunderbolts from the beyond. In this view, each item (or 
set of items) is revealed to man as a separate, contextless de¬ 
liverance. The subjectivist regards knowledge as a series of 
thunderbolts emanating from within human consciousness, 
whether personal or social. In this view, each item or set is 
invented as a separate, arbitrary caprice. Neither of these ap¬ 
proaches can identify the cognitive necessity of integration, 
of reduction, of proof. Left to its own devices, neither feels 
the need of an “art of noncontradictory identification.” 

After Aristotle’s discoveries, no school can afford to ig¬ 
nore logic. What the non-Aristotelians do, however, is not to 
use logic as a means of objectivity, but to take the field over, 
reinterpreting its nature in accordance with their own prem¬ 
ises. The intrinsicists, who write off this world as unreal and 
unintelligible, detach logic from percepts. To these men, logic 
is a tool oriented to a higher reality; it is the means of making 
self-consistent the divine ideas (whether these are claimed to 
reach us through Scripture, innate endowment, or the Hege¬ 
lian dialectic). The result is rationalism with its floating sys¬ 
tems of thought, “floating” because unrelated to sensory 
evidence. The subjectivists, who reject supernaturahsm and 
stress sensations or percepts, also detach logic from the world 
(they call it “logic without ontology”). To these men, logic is 
the means of achieving consistency among arbitrary semantic 
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conventions. The result is modern empiricism with its lin¬ 
guistic castles in the air, and its conclusion that sensory data 
can perhaps be described, but not understood. In both ap¬ 
proaches, logic is useless as a device of cognition, if “cogni 
tion” means a grasp of the facts of this world. 

When men are deprived of their method of cognition, 
they have no means of validating their conclusions, no way 
to distinguish truth from error, fact from wish, reality from 
fantasy. The consequence is frustration and failure, the failure 
of their conclusions (including their moral conclusions) to 
serve as reliable guides to action. This is the cause that ex¬ 
plains the popularity of the notion that an idea may be ‘‘good 
in theory, but not work in practice.” 

This notion is impossible to an Objectivism 2 ' A theory is 
an identification of the facts of reality and/or of guidelines for 
human action. A good theory is a true theory, one that rec¬ 
ognizes all the relevant facts, including the facts of human 
nature, and integrates them into a noncontradictory whole. 
Such a theory' has to work in practice. If a man’s course of 
action, thanks to his scrupulous use of logic, derives from a 
study of reality, then that course must be in harmony with 
reality. If so, what would prevent it from succeeding? 

The theory-practice dichotomy is itself a theory; its source 
is a breach between concepts and percepts. Given such a 
breach, thought comes to be viewed as pertaining to one 
world (the world of Platonic Forms, or of Kantian “phenom¬ 
ena,” or of linguistic constructs), while action is viewed as 
pertaining to an opposite world (the world of concretes, or 
of things-in-themselves, or of empirical data). In this set-up, 
one expects an idea to be schizophrenic. One expects it to be 
good in one world, but not in the other, good in theory, but 
not in practice. 

The consequence is to offer mankind a monstrous choice. 
Practice theories that are impracticable, these theorists de¬ 
clare, or dismiss theory as a superfluity and even a threat. This 
means: remain loyal to concepts that clash with reality—or 
remain loyal to percepts by dispensing with concepts. The 
first is the intrinsicist choice; the second is the choice of the 
subjectivist. 

If a thinker rejects the absolutism of the metaphysically 
given, I said in chapter I, his attitude will lead him to a mind- 
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body dichotomy. Having departed from reality as a matter of 
policy, he will come to regard conflict between the self and 
the world as the essence of human life. The theory-practice 
dichotomy is an eloquent example of this development and a 
key to its deeper understanding. 

No one departs from reality on the perceptual level; one 
can do so only on the volitional, conceptual level. In a prim¬ 
itive society (and in regard to a specific problem at any time), 
this departure can occur by default or simple error, through 
men’s ignorance of the proper methodology. In an advanced 
civilization, however, the only way such departure can be 
made to occur wholesale, with results disastrous for every 
problem and every branch of learning, is by means of a the¬ 
ory— a theory that subverts the conceptual level wholesale by 
detaching it from percepts. This is a disaster that only philos¬ 
ophers can create—or repair. 

The primary source of the mind-body dichotomy and of 
all the suffering it has caused from Pythagoras to the present 
is a false view of the mind, i.e., of concepts. The solution is 
to return to the axioms of philosophy, existence and con¬ 
sciousness, and identify their actual relationship within a con¬ 
ceptual process. 

Existence alone, says the intrinsicist, is the active factor 
in cognition; consciousness, in essence, contributes nothing; 
it is merely a receptacle, an emptiness waiting to be filled. 
Consciousness alone, says the subjectivist, is the operative fac¬ 
tor in cognition; existence, being unreal or unknowable, is 
irrelevant. The one viewpoint seeks to efface consciousness, 
to deprive it of any nature in the name of an alleged fidelity 
to existence—and ends up regarding existence as a product of 
(a supernatural) consciousness. The ultimate practical result is 
the agony of the medievals’ ‘‘age of faith.” The other view¬ 
point seeks to efface existence in the name of the alleged 
power of consciousness, its power to create its own objects— 
and ends up regarding consciousness as cut off both from facts 
and from values, i.e., as impotent. The result is the agony of 
the modern skeptics’ ‘‘age of anxiety. 

The axioms of philosophy, however, cannot be sundered. 
There is no consciousness without existence and no knowl¬ 
edge of existence without consciousness. The advocate of ob¬ 
jectivity grasps this fundamental fact. He recognizes that a 
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volitional relationship between consciousness and existence 
is the essence of conceptual cognition. He alone, therefore, is 
able to uphold the primacy of existence, the efficacy of human 
consciousness, and the harmony of mind and body. The prac¬ 
tical result of this kind of approach, though it was suggested 
briefly by the Renaissance, lies largely in the future. 

1 shall conclude by quoting from the final paragraphs of 
Introduction to Objectivist Epistemology: 

the satisfaction of every need of a living organism re¬ 
quires an act of processing by that organism, be it the need 
of air, of food or of knowledge. 

No one would argue (at least, not yet) that since man's 
body has to process the food he eats, no objective rules of 
proper nutrition can ever be discovered—that "true nutri 
tion” has to consist of absorbing some ineffable substance 
without the participation of a digestive system, but since 
. man is incapable of ‘’true feeding,” nutrition is a subjec¬ 
tive matter open to his whim, and it is merely a soeial 
convention that forbids him to eat poisonous mushrooms. 

No one would argue that since nature does not tell 
man automatically what to eat—as it does not tell him au¬ 
tomatically how to form concepts—he should abandon the 
illusion that there is a right or wrong way of eating (or he 
should revert to the safety of the lime when he did not 
have to “trust” objective evidence, but could rely on di¬ 
etary laws prescribed by a supernatural power). . . . 

No one would argue that man cats bread rather than 
stones purely as a matter of “convenience. 

It is time to grant to man’s consciousness the same 
cognitive respect one grants to his body r i.e., the same 
objectivity 


Ay'n Rand is the first philosopher to identify the differences 
separating an intrinsicist, a subjectivist, and an objectivist ap¬ 
proach to epistemology. She is the first to base a definition of 
“objectivity” on a proper theory of concepts, As a result, she 
is the first to define this essential cognitive norm fully and to 
specify the means by which men can adhere to it, 

Ayn Rand is the first thinker to identify' explicitly the fact 
that logic, including the recognition of context and hierar- 
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cby , is the method of achieving objectivity. This is the knowl¬ 
edge that is necessary to convert objectivity from elusive ideal 
to normal actuality. It is this knowledge that enables a man 
not only to base his conclusions on reality, but to do it con¬ 
sciously and methodically—to know that he is doing it and 
by what means—i.e., to be in control of the process of cog¬ 
nition. 

If there are landmark discoveries in human thought, this 
is one of them. 

The reason why Ayn Rand called her philosophy “Objec¬ 
tivism” should now be clear. 
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REASON 


Reason” is one of the central 
concepts in the philosophy of Ayn Rand. The whole of Ob¬ 
jectivism amounts to the injunction: “Follow reason.” But this 
formulation by itself offers little guidance, because “reason” 
is a complex higher-level concept. To grasp its meaning and 
implications, one must first gfasp its hierarchical roots. These 
are what we have been studying at length. 

“Reason,” in Ayn Rand’s definition, is “the faculty that 
identifies and integrates the material provided by man’s 
senses.’’ 1 Or, as we may now expand it: reason is the faculty 
that enables man to discover the nature of existents—by vir¬ 
tue of its power to condense sensory information in accor¬ 
dance with the requirements of an objective mode of 
cognition. Or. reason is the faculty that organizes perceptual 
units in conceptual terms by following the principles of logic. 
This formulation highlights the three elements essential to the 
faculty: its data, percepts; its form, concepts; its method, 
logic. 

Is reason, so defined, a valid means of cognition? Does it 
bring man knowledge of reality? The question reduces to: are 
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the senses valid? are concepts valid? is logic valid? To these 
questions, the answer has already been given. 

Reason is the faculty which begins with facts (sensory 
data); which organizes these data in accordance with facts (the 
mathematical relationships among concretes); and which is 
guided at each step by rules that rest on the fundamental fact 
(the law of identity). The rules require that each cognition be 
reduced back to the facts one started with. In regard to rea¬ 
son’s every element and aspect, from matter to form to 
method and from start to finish, one conclusion is inescapa¬ 
ble: reason is the existence-oriented faculty. 

“Why should I accept reason?” means: “Why should 1 
accept reality?” The answer is that existence exists, and only 
existence exists. Man's choice is either to accept reason or to 
consign his consciousness and life to a void. 

One cannot seek a proof that reason is reliable, because 
reason is the faculty of proof; one must accept and use reason 
in any attempt to prove anything. But, using reason, one can 
identify its relationship to the facts of reality and thereby val¬ 
idate the faculty. The past four chapters are the gist of the 
Objectivist validation. 

To complete the case, we must now answer two further 
questions. Is reason man’s only means of knowledge, or is 
there an alternative or supplement to it, such as emotion? And 
what is implied by “knowledge” in this context? Does reason, 
even if it is man’s sole means of cognition, lead us merely to 
tentative insights and ephemeral hypotheses? Or does reason 
lead man to certainty? 

In pursuing these questions, we will be developing sev¬ 
eral important epistemological corollaries of the Objectivist 
view of reason, as presented so far. These corollaries identify 
the difference between reason and emotion, between the log¬ 
ical and the arbitrary, and between human knowledge and 
omniscience. 


Emotions as o Product of Ideas 

Let us begin by defining the nature of emotions and their re¬ 
lationship to ideas, What is the connection between feeling 
and thinking? 2 
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A feeling or emotion is a response to an object one per¬ 
ceives (or imagines), such as a man, an animal, an event. The 
object by itself, however, has no power to invoke a feeling in 
the observer. It can do so only if he supplies two intellectual 
elements, which are necessary conditions of any emotion. 

First, the person must know in some terms what the ob¬ 
ject is. He must have some understanding or identification of 
it (whether true or false, specific or generalized, explicit or 
implicit). Otherwise, to him, the object is nothing; it is a mere 
cognitive blank, to which no one can respond. 

Second, the person must evaluate the object. He must 
conclude that it is good or bad, desirable or undesirable, for 
his values or against them. Here too the mental content may 
take many forms; the value-judgments being applied may be 
explicit or implicit, rational or contradictory, sharply defined 
or vague, consciously known to the person or unidentified, 
even repressed. In whatever form the individual holds his val¬ 
ues, however, he must estimate the object in accordance with 
them. Otherwise, the object—even if he knows what it is—is 
an evaluative blank to him, Such an object cannot trigger an 
emotional response; being regarded neither as a positive nor 
a negative, it is a matter of indifference. 

Emotions are states of consciousness with bodily accom¬ 
paniments and with spiritual—intellectual—causes. This last 
factor is the basis for distinguishing “emotion” from “sensa¬ 
tion.” A sensation is an experience transmitted by purely 
physical means; it is independent of a person’s ideas. Touch 
a man with a red-hot poker, and he unavoidably feels certain 
sensations—heat, pressure, pain—regardless of whether he is 
a savage or a sophisticate, an Objectivist or a mystic. By con¬ 
trast, love, desire, fear, anger, joy are not simply products of 
physical stimuli. They depend on the content of the mind, 

To concretize the point, let us say that six men look at a 
screen on which a series of medical sLides is projected; the 
slides contain cross sections of various bodily tissues. One 
man is a savage fresh from the jungle; to him, the procession 
of eerie shadows and colors—which is all he can make of it— 
suggests, say, something undreamed of and inexplicable, some 
ominous supernatural force; he feels a pang of dread. A sec¬ 
ond man is civilized but ignorant; he knows that the slides arc 
something safe and scientific, but has no idea what they mean; 
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he yawns, A third man is a painter of the representational 
school; he too lacks medical knowledge but. focussing on a 
certain group of blobs, he thinks: "It reminds me of Kandin¬ 
sky. How hideous!"—and feels a touch of revulsion. Then we 
bring St. Augustine to look at the screen; he understands only 
that this is a product of that blasphemous science of the pa¬ 
gans, and he feels anger, even outrage, in the presence of such 
•‘lust of the eyes." Then a physician comes in and feels a stab 
of sorrow; the screen reveals tissue taken from the body of 
his close friend and means, he understands, a fatal illness. Fi¬ 
nally, an ivory-tower researcher looks at the screen. He has 
spent years looking for a certain type of growth to prove a 
complex anatomical theory, the culmination of his life's work; 
he sees the growth before him—and feels a surge of elation. 

The same object has been perceived by members of the 
same species. Yet depending on their conceptual context—on 
their knowledge of what the object is and above all on their 
value-judgments—they feel superstitious dread or yawning in¬ 
difference or esthetic revulsion or pious condemnation or 
painful depression or joyous exultation. What caused these 
emotional states? The slides? The physical object by itself? 
Clearly not. The cause is the slides as identified and evalu¬ 
ated, the slides as grasped and appraised by a mind.' 

When, as a college teacher, I would reach the topic of 
emotions in class, my standard procedure was to open the 
desk, take out a stack of examination booklets, and, without 
any explanations, start distributing them. Consternation in¬ 
variably broke loose, with cries such as "You never said we 
were having a test today!" and "It isn't fair!" Whereupon I 
would take back the booklets and ask: "How many can ex¬ 
plain the emotion that just swept over you? Is it an inexpli¬ 
cable primary, a quirk of your glands, a message from God or 
the id?” The answer was obvious. The booklets, to most of 
them, meant failure on an exam, a lower grade in the course, 
a blot on their transcript, i.e., bad news, On this one example, 
even the dullest students grasped with alacrity that emotions 
do have causes and that their causes are the things men think. 
(The auditors in the room, who do not write exams, remaine 
calm during this experiment. To them, the surprise involved 

no negative value-judgment.) 

There are four steps in the generation of an emotion: per- 
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ception (or imagination), identification, evaluation, response. 
Normally, only the first and last of these are conscious. The 
two intellectual steps, identification and evaluation, occur as 
a rule without the need of conscious awareness and with 
lightninglike rapidity. 

Once a man has acquired a vocabulary of conceptual 
knowledge, he automatizes it, just as one automatizes the 
knowledge of spelling, typing, or any complex skill. There¬ 
after one does not need a process of learning in order to grasp 
that something is a booklet portending an examination; the 
application of the relevant concepts is immediate and unhes¬ 
itating. Similarly, once a man has formed a series of value- 
judgments, he automatizes them. He does not need a process 
of appraisal in order to decide that he values a high grade on 
a test; the application of the relevant judgments is immediate. 
One’s value-judgments, like one’s past knowledge, are present 
in the subconscious—meaning by this term a store of the men¬ 
tal contents one has acquired by conscious means, but which 
are not in conscious awareness at a given time. Under the 
appropriate conditions, the mind applies such contents to a 
new object automatically and instantaneously, without the 
need of further conscious consideration. To many people, as 
a result, it seems as if men perceive and then feel, with 
no intervening factor. The truth is that a chain of ideas and 
value-judgments intervenes. 4 

I say “chain” because (after a child’s early years) the in¬ 
tervening conclusions have a definite structure: value- 
judgments do not exist in a vacuum. Value-judgments are 
formed ultimately on the basis of a philosophic view of man 
and life—of oneself, of others, of the universe; such a view, 
therefore, conditions all one’s emotions. If, for example, a 
man’s basic mental set amounts to the idea that he is a helpless 
incompetent caught in an unknowable jungle, this will affect 
his value-judgments in every department of life. It will affect 
his character, his ambition, his work (if any), his preferences 
in friends, art, entertainment. By contrast, if a man holds that 
his mind is efficacious and the universe intelligible, he will 
form radically different values and, as a result, experience rad¬ 
ically different wants, likes, and dislikes. 

Most people hold their views of man and life only implic¬ 
itly, not explicitly. But such views nevertheless are crucial: 
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they constitute the fundamental programming of a man’s sub¬ 
conscious. As such, they shape all of his evaluative and affec¬ 
tive life. (For further discussion of this point, see chapter 12.) 

An emotion derives from a percept assessed within a con¬ 
text; the context is defined by a highly complex conceptual 
content. Most of this content at any time is not present in 
conscious awareness. But it is real and operative nonetheless. 

What makes emotions incomprehensible to many people 
is the fact that their ideas are not only largely subconscious, 
but also inconsistent. Men have the ability to accept contra¬ 
dictions without knowing it. This leads to the appearance of 
a conflict between thought and feelings. 

A man can hold ideas of which he is rarely or never aware 
and which clash with his professed beliefs. The former may 
be ideas which he has forgotten forming, or which he has 
accepted only by implication, without ever identifying the 
fact, or which he actively works not to know. If he then re¬ 
sponds to an object in terms of such hidden mental contents, 
it will seem to him that his emotions are independent of his 
thinking and even at war with it. In fact, his emotions are still 
following from his conclusions, but he does not identify these 
latter correctly. 

A young boy, for example, fills his subconscious across 
years with negative value-judgments in regard to his mother, 
who is cruel to him. He is not attentive to his mental pro¬ 
cesses, however, so that much of this content remains implicit 
and unidentified. As he grows up, he forgets his childhood 
experiences and the estimates they provoked. Besides, he has 
accepted the idea that it is evil to criticize one’s parents; so 
he makes it a point to insist on his mother’s virtues and to 
brush aside any criticisms (to repress them). Then one day, at 
a party or in a psychiatrist’s office, he complains: “I admire 
my mother; my mind tells me there is every reason to love 
her. But my heart doesn’t listen. I hate her. What’s wrong 
with me?” What’s wrong is that he does not know his mind, 


i e. his actual, operative value-judgments. 

’ Emotions are not inexplicable demons, though they be¬ 
come that if a man holds contradictions and does not identify 
his ideas explicitly. Even then, the cause of emotions remains 
the same. Strictly speaking, a “clash between thought and 
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feeling” is a misnomer; every such clash is at root an idea¬ 
tional clash. 

The reason this point has eluded philosophers is the mind- 
body dichotomy, which, has dominated the West ever since 
Plato. 

Reason, the dichotomy’s advocates typically claim, deals 
with abstractions and is therefore “pure,” “nonempirical," 
“nonmaterialistic”—while emotions are bodily and worldly. 
It follows that emotions are a factor independent of man's 
mind, that they are a nonrational and even an antirational 
element built into human nature. It follows further that man 
cannot live exclusively by the guidance of reason, since he 
must also contend with and express its antithesis. 

Conflicts in men, Plato maintained—the conflicts so often 
observed between their professed beliefs and their feelings— 
are a result not of avoidable errors, but of metaphysical law. 
The universe is a realm of conflict (true reality vs. the world 
of particulars), and man, the microcosm, has to reflect this 
conflict He, too, must be split into warring parts, with one 
element (the intellect) urging him upward to the eternal, and 
the other (passion) pulling him down into the muck of action 
and the physical 

Plato is the West’s most influential advocate of the reason- 
emotion dichotomy. The issue, hotvever, is wider than Pla¬ 
tonism; as we saw in the last chapter, the cause is basically 
epistemological, not metaphysical. If, in any form, intrinsicist 
or subjectivist, a thinker detaches the mind from reality, i.e„ 
detaches concepts from percepts, then he can hardly avoid a 
whole brood of artificial clashes—including a clash between 
the faculty that functions by means of concepts (reason) and 
the faculty that responds to percepts (emotions). And then he 
will bemoan the “frailty” of his thought in the face of his 
inexplicable feelings. Here again we see the ugly, distorted 
offspring of a fundamental philosophic error. 

Ayn Rand sweeps this traditional perspective aside. She 
holds that man can live exclusively by reason. He can do it 
because emotions are consequences generated by his conclu¬ 
sions. And man’s conclusions have this kind of generative 
power because they are not revelations or inventions de¬ 
tached from the arena of physical action. Concepts (including 
evaluations) are man’s form of integrating percepts. 
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Reason as Man's Only Means of Knowledge 

Now let us consider the epistemological implications of the 
above discussion. 

Reason is a faculty of awareness; its function is to per¬ 
ceive that which exists by organizing observational data. And 
reason is a volitional faculty; it has the power to direct its 
own actions and check its conclusions, the power to maintain 
a certain relationship to the facts of reality, Emotion, by con¬ 
trast, is a faculty not of perception, but of reaction to one’s 
perceptions. This kind of faculty has no power of observation 
and no volition; it has no means of independent access to 
reality, no means to guide its own course, and no capacity to 
monitor its own relationship to facts. 

Emotions are automatic consequences of a mind’s past 
conclusions, however that mind has been used or misused in 
the process of reaching them. The ideas and value-judgments 
at the root of a feeling may be true or false; they may be the 
product of meticulous logic or of a slapdash mess ; they may 
be upheld in explicit terms, or they may be subconscious and 
unidentified. In all these cases, positive and negative alike, the 
feeling follows obediently. It has no power to question its 
course or to check its roots against reality. Only man’s voli¬ 
tional, existence-oriented faculty has such power. 

Feelings or emotions are not part of the method of logic; 
they are not evidence for a conclusion. The fact that a man 
has a certain feeling means merely that, through some kind of 
process, he earlier reached a certain idea, which is now stored 
in his subconscious; this leaves completely open the question 
of the idea's relationship to reality. To identify this relation¬ 
ship, one needs a process of validating ideas, i.e., a process 
of reason. 5 

Although reason and emotion by their nature are in har¬ 
mony, the appearance of conflict between them, as we have 
seen, is possible; the source of such appearance is a contra¬ 
diction between a man’s conscious and subconscious conclu¬ 
sions in regard to an evaluative issue. When this occurs, the 
conscious ideas may be correct and the subconscious ones 
mistaken. Or the reverse may be the case: a man may con¬ 
sciously uphold a mistaken idea while experiencing a feeling 
that clashes with it, one that derives from a true subconscious 
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premise. In both kinds of case, however, the real dash is be¬ 
tween the two ideas. And the only way to resolve the conflict, 
to know which side is correct, is to submit both ideas to the 
bar of reason. 

Even if its intellectual root happens to be true, a feeling 
cannot know this fact; it cannot judge cognitive status. Only 
the mind can decide questions of truth. 

In chapter 1, from a study of the primacy of existence, I 
concluded that feelings are no avenue to truth. Introspection, 
I said, is not a means of external cognition. Now, through a 
study of man’s means of consciousness, this earlier discussion 
has been confirmed and completed. Metaphysics and episte¬ 
mology unite. They unite in declaring that "emotions are not 
tools of cognition. ” 6 

Now we can answer the question: is reason man’s only 
means of knowledge? The answer requires one to grasp that 
the only other means of knowledge ever proposed is feeling 
or emotion. 

Some men who propose an alternative to reason are ex¬ 
plicit emotionalists. Others, however, seeming to eschew rea¬ 
son and emotion, uphold the cognitive efficacy of a variety 
of candidates, such as intuition, revelation, dialectic infer¬ 
ence, Aryan instinct, extrasensory perception, or drug-induced 
trances. 

The elements of reason are objectively identifiable; ab¬ 
stractions such as “percept,” “concept,” and “logic” are re¬ 
ducible to the data of observation. But abstractions such as 
“intuition,” “revelation,” and the rest, precisely because they 
purport to name a faculty that transcends reason, cannot be 
given objective definition; there is no logical chain linking 
such abstractions to sensory data. As a result, there is no ob¬ 
jective means by which to use or apply such terms. Techni¬ 
cally, they are invalid concepts. Practically, a person who uses 
them has no recourse but to rely on his feelings. 

How is a man to know that the voice he hears comes from 
God or a noetic trance or the blood of the master race, 
whereas the voice heard by his enemy, who claims an oppo¬ 
site message from the same source, is a delusion or a fake? 
The perennial answer is: the man simply knows. How? He 
feels it. How does he know that his enemy’s claim is mistaken? 
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He feels it. How does he know that these feelings of his are 
reliable? He feels it. 

When a person declares that reason is not man s only 
means of knowledge, he ends up, admittedly or not, counting 
on emotion as his means of knowledge. Emotion is the only 
function left to guide human consciousness once one sets aside 
the mind’s sensory and conceptual activities. 

The conclusion is clear-, there is no alternative or supple¬ 


ment to reason as a means of knowledge. If one attempts to 
give emotions such a role, then he has ceased to engage in the 
activity of cognition. Instead, he is subverting the integrity of 
his mental processes and invalidating them—by introducing 
as their guide nonobjective elements. An unanalyzed emotion, 
an emotion whose intellectual roots one has not identified and 
validated by a process of reason, is merely a subjective event 
of one’s consciousness. It may be compared to a floating ab¬ 
straction, or to a higher-level proposition that one has not 
reduced to perceptual data. It is a mental state disconnected 
from reality, a state whose relation to fact one does not know. 

Turning now to practical significance, the present discus¬ 
sion implies a crucial epistemological responsibility. If a man 
seeks to think rationally, he must grasp the distinction be¬ 
tween reason and emotion. He must learn, then methodically 
observe the difference between thought and feeling be¬ 
tween logic and desire-between percepts and concepts on 
the one hand, and hopes, wishes, hates, loves, fears on 
other. By continuous self-monitoring, he must ensure 
during any cognitive activity, feeling is set to t e si e 
is not allowed to direct the course of the inquiry or affec 
outcome. A rational inquiry is one directed not by emotion 
but by thought, one that accepts as evidence not an> spec, 
of passion, but only provable, objective fact. Fm0tions 

The above is not an "anti-emotion viewpoint. Emotions 
play an essential role in human life, and in this role they mus 
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breathing if one denies that they are means of cognition. The 
same applies to feeling 

Objectivism is not against emotions, but emotionalism. 
Ayn Rand's concern is not to uphold stoicism or abet repres¬ 
sion, but to identify a division of mental labor. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong with feeling that follows from an act of thought; 
this is the natural and proper human pattern. There is every¬ 
thing wrong with feeling that seeks to replace thought, by 
usurping its function. 

If an individual experiences a clash between feeling and 
thought, he should not ignore his feelings. He should identify 
the ideas at their base (which may be a time-consuming pro¬ 
cess); then compare these ideas to his conscious conclusions, 
weighing the conflicts objectively ; then amend his viewpoint 
accordingly, disavowing the ideas he judges to be false. What 
he should seek is not escape through repression, but full iden¬ 
tification and then rational analysis of his ideas, culminating 
in a new, noncontradictory integration. The result will be the 
reestablishment in his consciousness of emotional harmony. 

The above indicates the pattern of the proper relationship 
between reason and emotion in a man’s life: reason first, emo¬ 
tion as a consequence. Reason is the fundamental faculty of 
human consciousness, the existence-oriented faculty. Emo¬ 
tion is a derivative, which must be treated as such. One must, 
therefore, begin any inquiry or undertaking with a focus on 
reality; i.e., one must begin with the commitment to obey 
reason, in every' issue and at all costs. One proceeds to form 
conclusions, including value-judgments, accordingly (and to 
revise them when necessary). Then one experiences the emo¬ 
tions to which these conclusions lead. In this approach to life, 
reality and reason are given the primary position; they are 
regarded as one’s guiding absolute, to which emotion must 
conform. 

The alternative is the attempt to invert the relationship 
by making the sequence: emotion as a primary, reason and 
reality as derivatives. To such a person, an emotion, regard¬ 
less of its source, is the guiding absolute, which takes prece¬ 
dence over thought and to which facts are expected to 
conform. This is the policy of placing an “I wish” above an 
‘‘It is.” The people who do it, Ayn Rand writes, 
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take their emotions as a cause, and their mind as a passive 
effect. They make their emotions their tool for perceiving 
reality. They hold their desires as an irreducible primary, 
as a fact superseding all facts. An honest man does not 
desire until he has identified the object of his desire. He 
says: “It is, therefore I want it." They say: “1 want it, 
therefore it is.'" 

Epistemologically, this inversion means the rejection of 
objectivity Metaphysically, it means the primacy of con¬ 
sciousness and thus the rejection of reality. Psychologically, 
it is what underlies the process of evasion. Ethically, there¬ 
fore, it is the root of all evil. 

Rationality in the present issue consists in forming one’s 
emotions on the basis of one’s best, most scrupulously logical 
perception of reality, and then in remembering that emotions 
are consequences, which cannot be followed apart from re¬ 
ality. Irrationality consists in taking one’s feelings, however 
formed, as an absolute, then expecting reality to adjust to 
them. Reality, however, will not adjust. A is A. 


The Arbitrary as Neither True Nor False 

Claims based on emotion are widespread today and are pos¬ 
sible in any age. In the terminology of logic, such claims are 
“arbitrary," i.e,, devoid of evidence. What is the rational re¬ 
sponse to such ideas, whether they are asserted by others or 
are a product of one’s own fancy? 

Granted that an arbitrary declaration does not qualify as 
knowledge, might it nevertheless still be true? If so, should 
one suspend judgment? Should one allow that it is unproved 
but possible? Is one obliged to refute such an idea in order to 
justify rejecting it? In short, what is the epistemological status 
of the arbitrary, and how should claims of this kind be dealt 

with by an exponent of reason? 

Aside from offering practical guidance on a matter that is 
urgent today, my deeper purpose here is to identify a corol¬ 
lary of the last chapter's discussion of logic. The corollary 
illuminates from a new aspect the futility of any nonrational 
approach to epistemology. 
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An arbitrary claim is one for which there is no evidence, 
either perceptual or conceptual. It is a brazen assertion, based 
neither on direct observation nor on any attempted logical 
inference therefrom. For example, a man tells you that the 
soul survives the death of the body; or that your fate will be 
determined by your birth on the cusp of Capricorn and Aquar¬ 
ius; or that he has a sixth sense which surpasses your five; or 
that a convention of gremlins is studying Hegel’s Logic on the 
planet Venus. If you ask him “Why?” he offers no argument. 
“1 can't prove any of these statements,” he admits—“but you 
can’t disprove them, either.” 

The answer to all such statements, according to Objectiv¬ 
ism, is: an arbitrary claim is automatically invalidated. The 
rational response to such a claim is to dismiss it, without dis¬ 
cussion, consideration, or argument. 

An arbitrary statement has no relation to man’s means of 
knowledge. Since the statement is detached from the realm of 
evidence, no process of logic can assess it. Since it is affirmed 
in a void, cut off from any context, no integration to the rest 
of man's knowledge is applicable; previous knowledge is ir¬ 
relevant to it. Since it has no place in a hierarchy, no reduc¬ 
tion is possible, and thus no observations are relevant. An 
arbitrary statement cannot be cognitively processed; by its na¬ 
ture, it is detached from any rational method or content of 
human consciousness. Such a statement is necessarily de¬ 
tached from reality as well. If an idea is cut loose from any 
means of cognition, there is no way of bringing it into rela¬ 
tionship with reality. 

An arbitrary claim is not merely an unwarranted effusion. 
By demanding one’s consideration in defiance of all the re¬ 
quirements of reason, it becomes an affront to reason and to 
the science of epistemology. In the absence of evidence, there 
is no way to consider any idea, on any subject. There is no 
way to reach a cognitive verdict, favorable or otherwise, about 
a statement to which logic, knowledge, and reality are irrel¬ 
evant. There is nothing the mind can do to or with such a 
phenomenon except sweep it aside. 

An arbitrary idea must be given the exact treatment its 
nature demands. One must treat it as though nothing had been 
said. The reason is that, cognitively speaking, nothing has 
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been said. One cannot allow into the realm of cognition 
something that repudiates every rule of that realm. 

None of the concepts formed to describe human knowl¬ 
edge can be applied to the arbitrary-, none of the classifications 
of epistemology can be usurped in its behalf. Since it has no 
relation to evidence, an arbitrary statement cannot be sub¬ 
sumed under concepts that identify different amounts of evi¬ 
dence; it cannot be described as “possible,” “probable,” or 
“certain.” (These concepts are discussed in the next section.) 
Similarly, such a statement cannot be subsumed under con¬ 
cepts that identify different relations between an idea and re¬ 
ality. An arbitrary statement is neither “true” nor “false. 

The concept of “truth” identifies a type of relationship 
between a proposition and the facts of reality. “Truth,” in 
Ayn Rand’s definition, is “the recognition of reality.” 8 In es¬ 
sence, this is the traditional correspondence theory of truth: 
there is a reality independent of man, and there are certain 


conceptual products, propositions, formulated by human con¬ 
sciousness. When one of these products corresponds to real¬ 
ity, when it constitutes a recognition of fact, then it is true. 
Conversely, when the mental content does not thus corre¬ 
spond, when it constitutes not a recognition of reality but a 
contradiction of it, then it is false. 

A relationship between conceptual content and reality is 
a relationship between man’s consciousness and reality. There 
can be no “correspondence” or “recognition” without the 
mind that corresponds or recognizes. If a wind blows the sand 
on a desert island into configurations spelling out “A is A,” 
this does not make the wind a superior metaphysician. The 
wind did not achieve any conformity to reality; it did not 
produce any truth, but merely shapes in the sand. Similarly, 
if a parrot is trained to squawk “2 + 2 = 4,” this does not 
make it a mathematician. The parrot’s consciousness did not 
attain thereby any contact with reality or any relation to it, 
positive or negative; the parrot did not recognize or contra¬ 
dict any fact; what it created was not truth or falsehood, but 
merely sounds. Sounds that are not the vehicle of conceptual 
awareness have no cognitive status. 

An arbitrary claim emitted by a human mind is analogous 
to the shapes made by the wind or to the sounds of the parrot. 
Such a claim has no cognitive relationship to reality, positive 
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or negative. The true is identified by reference to a body of 
evidence; it is pronounced ' true” because it can be integrated 
without contradiction into a total context. The false is iden¬ 
tified by the same means; it is pronounced “false" because it 
contradicts the evidence and/or some aspect of the wider con¬ 
text. The arbitrary, however, has no relation to evidence or 
context; neither term, therefore—“true” or “false”—can be 
applied to it. 

Philosophically, the arbitrary is worse than the false. The 
false has a relation, albeit negative, to the facts of reality; it 
has reached the field of human cognition and invoked its 
methods, even though an error has been committed in the 
process. This is radically different from the capricious. The 
false does not destroy a man’s ability to know, it does not 
nullify his grasp of objectivity; it leaves him the means of dis¬ 
covering and correcting his error. The arbitrary, however, if 
a man indulges in it, assaults his cognitive faculty; it wipes out 
or makes impossible in his mind the concept of rational cog¬ 
nition and thus entrenches his inner chaos for life. 9 As to the 
practical consequences of this difference, whom would you 
prefer to work for, talk to, or buy groceries from: a man who 
miscounts the people in his living room (an error), or who 
declares that the room is filled with demons (the arbitrary)? 

Now let us note that some arbitrary claims (though by no 
means all) can be transferred to a cognitive context and con¬ 
verted thereby into true or false statements, which demon¬ 
strably correspond to or contradict established fact. It is not 
mere words that determine epistemological status, but their 
relation to evidence. A savage’s memorized recital of an arith¬ 
metical sum, for example, would be like the parrot’s; but the 
same utterance by a man who understands the reason behind 
it would constitute a truth. Or consider the claim that there 
is an infinite, omnipotent creator of the universe. If this claim 
is viewed as a product of faith or fantasy, apart from any 
relation to evidence, it has no cognitive standing. If one 
wishes, however, one can relate this claim to an established 
context, as I did in the opening chapter: one can demonstrate 
that the idea of God contradicts all the fundamentals of a ra¬ 
tional philosophy. Thanks to such a process of integration, 
what was initially arbitrary attains cognitive status—in this 
instance, as a falsehood. 
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Even when it is possible, however, this kind of integra¬ 
tion is never obligatory. To bring unwarranted claims into 
relation to human knowledge is not a requirement of cogni¬ 
tion. Knowledge does not advance by a man’s seizing on the 
arbitrary or letting it dictate the subject matter of his thought-, 
no truth otherwise unknown can be uncovered thereby. What 
one can legitimately seek to achieve by such integration is not 
the proof or disproof of a claim, but merely the identification 
of the precise nature of an error, as in the God example—and 
even this much is of value only to those in whose mind it is 
an error (as against being the deliberately arbitrary). 

No identification of error will affect the determined ex¬ 
ponent of the arbitrary. If he hears his claim being related to 
counterevidence, he will act promptly to insulate it from logic. 
For example, he will answer objections as theologians have 
done through the centuries. “The meaning of ‘God’ is beyond 
the power of language to specify,’’ they say. “God in this 
sense does not involve any contradiction of man’s knowledge, 
as we would see clearly if only we could know Him—which 
we cannot, not in this life. Prove that this God does not ex¬ 
ist.” 


This brings us back to the arbitrary qua arbitrary, i.e., to 
the kind of claim that cannot by its nature be related to any 
established fact or context. In order to concretize the Objec- 
tivist principle that such claims cannot be cognitively pro¬ 
cessed, I want to elaborate here on a venerable rule of logic: 
the rule that the onus of proof is on him who asserts the 
positive, and that one must not attempt to prove a negative. 

The onus of proof rule states the following. If a person 
asserts that a certain entity exists (such as God, gremlins, a 
disembodied soul), he is required to adduce evidence sup¬ 
porting his claim. If he does so, one must either accept his 
conclusion, or disqualify his evidence by showing that he has 
misinterpreted certain data. But if he offers no supporting ev¬ 
idence, one must dismiss his claim without argumentation, 
because in this situation argument would be futile. It is im¬ 
possible to “prove a negative,” meaning by the term: prove 
the nonexistence of an entity for which there is no evidence. 

The reason is the fact that existence exists, and only ex¬ 
istence exists. A thing that exists is something; it is an entity 
in the world- as such, it has effects by which men can grasp 
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and prove it—either directly, by perceptual means, or indi¬ 
rectly, by logical inference (e.g., the discovery of atoms). But 
a nonexistent is nothing; it is not a constituent of reality, and 
it has no effects. If gremlins, for instance, do not exist, then 
they are nothing and have no consequences. In such a case, 
to say: "Prove that there are no gremlins," is to say: "Point 
out the facts of reality that follow from the nonexistence of 
gremlins." But there are no such facts. Nothing follows from 
nothing, 

All thought, argument, proof, refutation must start with 
that which exists. No inference can be drawn from a zero. If 
a person offers evidence for a positive, one can, if the claim 
is mistaken, identify his misinterpretations and in that sense 
refute him. But one cannot prove the corresponding negative 
by starting from a void. 

For the sake of full clarity, I must add the following. One 
can infer from any truth the falsehood of its contradictories. 
For example, from "X was in New York during the Dallas 
shooting of Y” one can infer the falsehood of "X shot Y." 
Thus one can disprove a claim or "prove a negative" ("X is 
not guilty”)—but only by demonstrating that the claim con¬ 
tradicts established knowledge; i.e., only by relating the claim 
to a positive cognitive context, when this is available. What 
one cannot do is prove a negative apart from such a relation¬ 
ship; what one cannot do is establish the falsehood of an ar¬ 
bitrary claim qua arbitrary. One establishes the false by 
reference to the true, not by reference to nothing. 

Objectivism's refutation of theism, to take another ex¬ 
ample, Is not a case of "proving a negative” in the sense ve¬ 
toed by the onus-of-proof principle. Ayn Rand does not start 
with a zero and seek to discover evidence of God s nonexist¬ 
ence. She starts with reality, i.e., with (philosophically) known 
fact, then denies a claim that clashes with it. Nor, as I have 
made clear, does she expect any such refutation to be ac¬ 
cepted by apostles of the arbitrary. These individuals will 
merely reformulate the claim so as to protect it from evi¬ 
dence, then iasist again: "Prove that it is not so." 

To this demand, there is only one valid response: "I re¬ 
fuse even to attempt such a task." An assertion outside the 
realm of cognition can impose no cognitive responsibility on 
a rational mind, neither of proof nor of disproof. The arbi- 
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trary is not open to either; it simply cannot be cognitively 
processed. The proper treatment of such an aberration is to 
refrain from sanctioning it by argument or discussion. 

To dismiss a claim as “arbitrary” is not the equivalent of 
pleading ignorance or confessing indecision or suspending 
judgment. It is not the same as saying “I don’t know” or “I 
haven’t made up my mind” or “I have no opinion.” These 
responses presuppose that an issue has a connection to human 
cognition; they presuppose that there is some evidence per¬ 
taining to the issue and, therefore, that it is legitimate to con¬ 
sider, even though one may be unable for various reasons to 
untangle it. For example, if the field is specialized, a given 
individual may not have the time to study the evidence, even 
though it is clear and abundant. Or the data may be so evenly 
balanced, or so fragmentary and ambiguous—for instance, in 
regard to judging a certain person’s character—that one sim¬ 
ply cannot decide what conclusion is warranted. In such cases, 
”1 don’t know” is an honest and appropriate statement. 

If someone asks a man whether there are gremlins on Ve¬ 
nus, however, there is no justification for the reply “I don’t 
know,” What doesn’t he know? What evidence has he failed 
to study or been unable to clarify? What is the basis to believe 
that there is anything to learn on this subject? If the gremlin 
claim is arbitrary, there is no such basis. In this situation, the 
proper response is: “I do know. I know that any such claim 
is to be thrown out as inadmissible.” 

The reason that Objectivism rejects agnosticism should 
now be clear. This term applies not only to the question of 
God, but also to many other issues, such as ESP, reincarna¬ 
tion, demonic possession, astrology, the Arab claim of an in¬ 
ternational Zionist conspiracy, and the Marxist claim that the 
state will wither away. In regard to all such issues and claims, 
of which there are an unlimited number today, the agnostic 
is the man who says; “We can’t prove that the claim is true. 
But we can’t prove that it is false, either. So the only proper 
conclusion is; we don’t know; no one knows; perhaps no one 
ever can know.” 

Agnosticism is not simply the pleading of ignorance. It is 
the enshrinement of ignorance. It is the philosophic view¬ 
point that demands such pleading-in regard to effusions that 
are disconnected from evidence. The viewpoint poses as e- 
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ing fair, balanced, impartial. As should now be obvious, how¬ 
ever, it is rife with fallacies and with prejudice. 

The agnostic treats arbitrary claims as matters properly 
open to consideration, discussion, evaluation. He allows that 
it is "possible” that these claims are "true," thereby applying 
cognitive descriptions to verbiage that is at war with cogni¬ 
tion. He demands proof of a negative; it’s up to you, he de¬ 
clares, to show that there are no demons, or that your sex life 
is not a result of your previous incarnation as a pharaoh of 
ancient Egypt. 

The agnostic miscalculates. Typically, he believes that he 
has avoided taking any controversial position and is thus safe 
from attack. In fact, he is taking a profoundly irrational po¬ 
sition. In struggling to elevate the arbitrary to a position of 
cognitive respect, he is attempting to equate the arbitrary with 
the logically supported. This is not merely an affirmation of 
ignorance; it is an epistemological egalitarianism intent on 
obliterating an essential distinction. Such an attitude is incom¬ 
parably more destructive than any error committed by a man 
devoted to reason who takes definite stands on the basis of 
mistaken arguments. 

A passion for the arbitrary does not derive from concern 
for logic. Its root is a feeling that has been given precedence 
over logic. In some agnostics, the feeling is cowardice, the 
simple fear that a stand on contentious issues will antagonize 
people. In other agnostics, the feeling is more convoluted. It 
is akin to glee, the malicious glee of subverting all ideas and 
thus of baiting the men who have the integrity required to 
hold convictions. This is the glee of the destroyer, the mind- 
hater, the nihilist. 

Of all the variants of emotionalism, nihilism is the ugliest. 
Don’t let its exponents infect your mind or your methodol¬ 
ogy 

In considering any issue, never permit yourself one min¬ 
ute in the quicksands of a baseless "I don't know.” Instead, 
establish first that the issue is related to the realm of evidence 
and thus deserves consideration. Then study the evidence, 
weighing the possibilities in accordance with the principles of 
logic. Then make up your mind and take a stand. 

To pursue truth implies that one wants to find it. The 
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purpose and responsibility of a cognitive quest ts to achieve 
.he very thing the agnostic dreads most: cognition. 

Ue, me conclude die presen, discussion by s.a„ng us 
broader significance. Logic is man s me,hod of knowledge. 
and it cannot be defaulted on with impunity, as the emotion¬ 
al of all varieties seek to do. Any such default exacts a 
fearsome toll—epistemologically, the worst there is-, it ejects 
be mental process in question from the realm of cognition. 

One cannot get something for nothing-not in the held 
f Serial wealth and not in the field of knowledge, either. 
One “nno.Tach rrurh, any more ihan knowledge, by ace,- 
dent. One can reach it only by a process of reason. 


Certainty as Contextual 

® ce ot conceptual development, a man has a spe 
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idea to the data of sense and to "teg^ a further point: 
one’s conclusions. Now bcen met the idea has 

once theeJoSical rclcvant data, or if, defaulting 

been validated■ it a man . . ta lo an u nwar- 

" ^i^n^fan 
knowledge is necessary and sufficient to 

trUt,1 ‘ „ th -,t one cannot demand omniscience. One 

The point is that one c , dea eve n it it has 

cannot ask: “How ba ™of all the knowledge men have 
been proved on ^J^ S overtlrrown one day by new infor- 

yet undiscovered?” This plaint is tantamount to the 
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declaration: "Human knowledge is limited; so we cannot trust 
any of our conclusions " And this amounts to taking the myth 
of an infinite God as the epistemological standard, by refer¬ 
ence to which man’s consciousness is condemned as impo¬ 
tent. 

Consciousness has identity, and epistemology is based on 
the recognition of this fact. Epistemology investigates the 
question: what rules must be followed by a human conscious¬ 
ness if it is to perceive reality correctly? Nothing inherent in 
human consciousness, therefore, can be used to undermine it. 

If a fact is inherent in human consciousness, then that fact 
is not an obstacle to cognition, but a precondition of it—and 
one which implies a corresponding epistemological obliga¬ 
tion. For instance, man’s primary contact with reality is sense 
perception (a fact)—and he must, therefore, ground his more 
advanced cognitions on this base (an obligation). Or: man in¬ 
tegrates sensory material by a volitional, conceptual process— 
and he must, therefore, guide the process by adherence to 
logic. Or: man experiences his evaluations in the form of emo¬ 
tions, which are not perceptions, but reactions to them—and 
he must, therefore, separate such reactions from the cognitive 
activity of thought. None of these facts is a difficulty to be 
bewailed or somehow got around; each is a reality to be rec¬ 
ognized and followed in the pursuit of knowledge. By its na¬ 
ture as an attribute of man’s consciousness, each constitutes 
part of the context in which epistemological concepts arise. 
(I mean concepts such as "valid,” "true,” "certain,” "abso¬ 
lute,” etc.) In this approach to philosophy, there is no "prob¬ 
lem” of the senses, of concepts, of emotions—or of man’s 
nonomniscience, 

Man is a being of limited knowledge— and he must, there¬ 
fore, identify the cognitive context of his conclusions. In any 
situation where there is reason to suspect that a variety of 
factors is relevant to the truth, only some of which are pres¬ 
ently known, he is obliged to acknowledge this fact. The im¬ 
plicit or explicit preamble to his conclusion must be: "On the 
basis of the available evidence, i.e., within the context of the 
factors so far discovered, the following is the proper conclu¬ 
sion to draw." Thereafter, the individual must continue to 
observe and identify; should new information warrant it, he 
must qualify his conclusion accordingly. 
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If a man follows this policy, he will find that his knowl¬ 
edge at one stage is not contradicted by later discoveries. He 
will find that the discoveries expand his understanding-, that 
he learns more about the conditions on which his conclusions 
depend; that he moves from relatively generalized, primitive 
observations to increasingly detailed, sophisticated formula¬ 
tions. He will also find that the process is free of epistemolog¬ 
ical trauma. The advanced conclusions augment and enhance 
his earlier knowledge; they do not clash with or annul it. 

I have already illustrated this fact in the discussion of con¬ 
textual definitions. Here is another kind of example, drawn 
from the field of scientific induction. Some time ago, medical 
researchers learned to identify four types of blood: A, B, AB, 
and O. When blood was transfused from one individual to 
another, some of these blood types proved to be compatible 
while others were not (an undesirable reaction, hemolysis, oc¬ 
curred). For example, the blood of an A-type donor was com¬ 
patible with that of an A-type recipient, but not with that of 
a B-type. Later, a new discovery was made: in certain cases, 
an undesirable reaction occurred even when blood of type A 
was given to an A-type recipient. Further investigation re¬ 
vealed another factor at work, the RH factor, which was found 
in the blood of some individuals but not others. The initial 
generalization (for short, “A bloods are compatible”) was thus 
discovered to hold only under a circumstance that had earlier 
been unidentified. Given this knowledge, the generalization 
had to be qualified (“A bloods are compatible if their RH fac¬ 


tors are matched”). 

The principle here is evident: since a later discovery rests 
hierarchically on earlier knowledge, it cannot contradict its 
own base. The qualified formulation in no way clashes with 
the initial proposition, viz.: “Within the context of the cir¬ 
cumstances so far known, A bloods are compatible.' This prop¬ 
osition represented real knowledge when it was first reached, 
and it still does so; in fact, like all properly formulated truths, 
this truth is immutable. Within the context initially speci¬ 
fied A bloods are and always will be compatible. 

The appearance of a contradiction between new knowl¬ 
edge and old derives from a single source: context-dropping. 
If the researchers had decided to view their initial discovery 
as an out-of-context absolute; if they were to declare-in ef- 
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feet, as a matter of dogma: "A bloods will always be compat¬ 
ible, regardless of altered circumstances”; then of course the 
next factor discovered would plunge them into contradiction, 
and they would end up complaining that knowledge is im¬ 
possible, But if a man reaches conclusions logically and grasps 
their contextual nature, intellectual progress poses no threat 
to him; it consists to a great extent in his identifying ever 
more fully the relationships, the connections among facts, that 
make the world a unity. Such a man is not dismayed to find 
that he always has more to learn. He is happy about it, because 
he recognizes that he is expanding and refining his knowl¬ 
edge, not subverting it. 

Although the researchers cannot claim their discovery as 
an out-of-context absolute, they must treat it as a contextual 
absolute (i.e., as an immutable truth within the specified con¬ 
text). 

The researchers must know that the initial generalization 
is valid—“know” as against guess, hope, or feel. It is only on 
this basis that they can progress to further discoveries. Since 
it is an established truth that A bloods are compatible under 
the circumstances so far encountered, the researchers are able 
to infer, when they observe a new reaction, the presence of 
a new factor. By contrast, when the anti-contextual mentality 
observes the new reaction, he stops dead. ”My generalization 
was unreliable,” he sighs, “science is a progression of ex¬ 
ploded theories, everything is relative.” 

A man does not know' everything, but he does know what 
he knows. The choice is not. to make unwarranted, dogmatic 
claims or to give up the cognitive quest in despair. Both these 
policies stem from the notion that omniscience is the stan¬ 
dard. One side then pretends to have access to it somehow, 
while the other bewails our lack of such access. In reason, 
however, this kind of standard must be rejected. Conceptual 
knowledge rests on logic within a context, not on omni¬ 
science. If an idea has been logically proved, then it is valid 
and it is an absoLute— contextually. This last term, indeed, 
does not introduce a factor distinct from logic and should not 
have to be stressed; to adduce evidence for a conclusion is to 
place it within a context and thereby to define precisely the 
conditions of its applicability. 

Many people in our Kantian era think, mistakenly, that 
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absolutism is incompatible with a contextual approach to 
knowledge. These people define an “absolute'' as a principle 
independent of any other fact or cognition, i.e., as something 
unaffected by anything else in reality or in human knowledge. 
Such a principle could come to be known only by revelation. 

An eloquent example of this approach was offered years ago 
by a famous relativist, who told his class that airplanes refute 
the law of gravitation. Gravitation, he explained, means that 
entities over a certain weight fall to the earth; but an airplane 
in flight does not. Someone objected that there are many in¬ 
teracting factors in reality, and that gravitation involves an 
object’s falling only if the gravitational pull is not counter¬ 
acted by an opposing force, as it is in the airplane s case. To 
which the professor replied: “Precisely. Gravitation is condi¬ 
tional; its operation depends on circumstances; so it is not an 
absolute.’’ What then would qualify as an absolute: 1 Only a 
fact that has no relationships to anything (like Hegel s super 
natural Absolute). Such a fact would be knowable only m 
itself,’’ by mystic insight, without the “contamination of any 

“external’’ context of evidence. 

The modern definition of’’absolute’’ represents the rejec¬ 
tion of a rational metaphysics and epistemology. It is the in¬ 
version of a crucial truth: relationships are not the enemy of 
absolutism; they are what make it possible. We prove a con¬ 
clusion on the basis of facts logically related to it and then 
integrate it into the sum of our knowledge. That process is 
what enables us to say-. “Everything points to this conclusion 
the total context demands it; within these conditions it is 
unshakable ’’ About an isolated revelation, by contrast, we 
be secure. Since we would know no.hing rha. 
makes it so, we could count on nothing to keep it so, eit . 

Contextualism does not mean relativism. It means the op 
oosite The fact of context does not weaken human cone 
Zn or make them vulnerable to overthrow. On the contrary, 
context is precisely what makes a (properly specified) cone u 

which applies for a while to certain complex higher 
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elusions. In these cases, the validation of an idea is gradual; 
one accumulates evidence step by step, moving from igno¬ 
rance to knowledge through a continuum of transitional states. 
The main divisions of this continuum (including its terminus) 
are identified by three concepts: “possible,” “probable,” and 
“certain.” 

The first range of the evidential continuum is covered by 
the concept “possible.” A conclusion is “possible” if there is 
some, but not much, evidence in favor of it, and nothing 
known that contradicts it. This last condition is obviously re¬ 
quired—a conclusion that contradicts known facts is false— 
but it is not sufficient to support a verdict of “possible.” There 
are countless gratuitous claims in regard to which one cannot 
cite any contradictory fact, because they are inherently de¬ 
tached from facts; this does not confer on such claims any 
cognitive status. For an idea to qualify as “possible,” there 
must be a certain amount of evidence that actually supports 
it. If there is no such evidence, the idea falls under a different 
concept: not “possible,” but “arbitrary." 

“Possible” (and its synonyms), like any legitimate term, 
denotes an objective concept; it does not offer emotionalists 
an epistemological blank check. To say “maybe” in a cogni¬ 
tive context is to make a definite claim—it is to assert an idea’s 
positive relationship to the evidential continuum—and, like 
any other cognitive claim, this requires demonstration. Grem¬ 
lins and their ilk may not be described as “possible.” 

“Evidence,” according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
is “testimony or facts tending to prove or disprove any con¬ 
clusion.” To determine whether a fact is “evidence,” there¬ 
fore, one must first define what proof of a given claim would 
consist of. Then one must demonstrate that the fact, although 
inconclusive, contributes to such proof, i.e., strengthens the 
claim logically and thus moves the matter closer to a cognitive 
resolution. If one has no idea what the proof of a conclusion 
would consist of—or if one holds that a proof of it is impos¬ 
sible—one has no means of deciding whether a given piece of 
information “tends to prove” it. If the terminus of a journey 
is undefined or unknowable, there is no way to judge whether 
one is moving toward it. 

This is why there can be no such thing as “some evi¬ 
dence” in favor of an entity transcending nature and logic. 
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The term "evidence” in this context would be a stolen con¬ 
cept. Since nothing can ever qualify as a "proof” of such an 
entity, there is no way to identify any data as being a "part 
proof” of it, either. There is no way to validate such a notion 
as: "that which brings men closer to knowing the unknowable 
or proving the unprovable." 

By contrast, to take a simple example, we do know in 
principle how to demonstrate a murderer’s guilt; in this case 
the requirements of logical proof have been objectively de¬ 
fined. By reference to this standard, we can identify certain 
data as "evidentiary” while setting aside other information as 
irrelevant. Thus, schematically: if a man who hated the victim 
was present at the scene of his shooting, then, other things 
being equal, we can legitimately conclude: "Maybe he did it.” 
To establish motive and opportunity does move the cognitive 
matter forward; since we know what would constitute a full 
case against a suspect, we are able to grasp that these points, 
while not conclusive, are at least part of what is needed. On 
the other hand, one cannot justify even a "maybe” by citing 
the facts that a given man had visited the victim a month ear¬ 
lier and disliked his taste in ties or murder mysteries. Such 
information has no tendency to establish guilt; it does not 
provide any part of a proper case against a suspect. (In some 
contexts, such information may warrant an investigation to 
determine whether evidence of the man's guilt can be found 
elsewhere.) 

Now let us note that information about the capacities of 
a species is not evidence supporting a hypothesis about one 
of its members. From "Man is capable of murder” one cannot 
infer “Maybe Mr. X is the killer we are seeking." To validate 
the latter, one must have grounds to suspect that the human 
capacity in question was actually exercised by this individual. 
To change the example: it is possible for a human being to 
run the mile in less than four minutes, and it is possible for a 
living organism to reproduce after its kind. 1 cannot, how¬ 
ever, go over to a crippled gentleman in his wheelchair and 
say: "Maybe you’ll give birth to a son next week, when you 
finish running the mile to the hospital in 3 9 minutes—after 
all. you’re living and human, and it is possible for sue an 

entity to do these things.” . 

"It is possible for man ...” does not justify It is pos- 
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sible that this man . . . ” The latter claim depends on the in¬ 
dividual involved and on the specific circumstances. It must, 
therefore, be supported by data that are equally specific. 

Like all cognitive claims, possibilities are asserted within 
a context. Should it change, the verdict must change accord¬ 
ingly: the initial possibility may be weakened (even erased), 
or it may be strengthened. If favorable evidence continues to 
be discovered, at a certain point the claim stops being merely 
“possible.” It becomes probable. 

“Probable” indicates a higher range of the evidential con¬ 
tinuum. A conclusion is “probable” if the burden of a sub¬ 
stantial body of evidence, although still inconclusive, supports 
it. In this case, there are not merely “some” supporting data, 
but a relatively extensive amount, although these data have 
not yet reached the standard of proof. Because they have not, 
there are still objective grounds to remain in doubt about the 
final verdict. 

To continue our example: if the investigation of the 
shooting reveals, say, only three suspects with motive and at 
least the appearance of opportunity; and one of these proves 
to have an ironclad alibi; and of the remaining two, one is 
familiar with firearms, answers police questions evasively, and 
has a criminal record—then, as this kind of data mounts up, 
the burden of a substantial body of evidence increasingly 
points to one individual, who thus becomes the likeliest sus¬ 
pect; although there are still grounds for doubt. These 
grounds, to repeat, are defined by reference to the standard 
of proof in this kind of case. Since we know what would 
constitute conclusive demonstration, we know that we have 
still not reached it. For instance, we have not yet established 
means, i.e., the suspect’s access to the murder weapon. 

Like possibilities, probabilities are asserted within a con¬ 
text and may be weakened or strengthened as it changes. If 
favorable evidence continues to be discovered, at some point 
the cognitive climax will be reached. The conclusion ceases 
to be a hypothesis and becomes knowledge. Such a conclusion 
is certain. 

The concept of “certainty" designates knowledge from a 
particular perspective: it designates some complex items of 
knowledge considered in contrast to the transitional eviden¬ 
tial states that precede them. (By extension, the term may be 
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applied to all knowledge, perceptual and conceptual, to indi¬ 
cate that it is free of doubt.) A conclusion is ‘certain’’ when 
the evidence in its favor is conclusive; i.e., when it has been 
logically validated. At this stage, one has gone beyond "sub¬ 
stantial” evidence. Rather, the total of the available evidence 
points in a single direction, and this evidence fulfills the stan¬ 
dard of proof. In such a context, there is nothing to suggest 
even the possibility of another interpretation. There are, 
therefore, no longer any grounds for doubt. 

To conclude our example; if further investigation reveals 
that the likeliest suspect was also, by the testimony of the gun 
seller, the purchaser of the murder weapon; that the killer 
must have been left-handed and so is this suspect; and that his 
fingerprints are on the gun; while the only other suspect has 
no known connection to the weapon, is right-handed, and has 
no idea how to use a gun—then, in this evidential context, a 
definite conclusion emerges. If one and only one individual 
has motive, opportunity, and means, he is the culprit. (I take 
this formulation of the standard of proof from Hercule Poirot.) 
At this point, our conclusion is certain. We have integrated 
all the available evidence and fulfilled the requirements of a 
complete case. 

Certainty, like possibility and probability, is contextual. 

It is a verdict reached within a definite framework of evi¬ 
dence, and it stands or falls with the evidence. For example, 
a defense attorney could not save this suspect by brushing 
aside the context and uttering a string of arbitrary "maybe's.” 
such as: ‘‘Maybe the gun seller lied . . . maybe the fingerprints 
are a frameup . . . maybe the criminal record is a mixup . . . 
maybe the suspect was really in Tibet and everyone who 
placed him at the murder scene was hypnotized.' The ques¬ 
tion is: within the total evidential context, are there any ob¬ 
jective data to support these hypotheses? If there are not, none 
is admissible in any discussion of cognitive assessment; none 
qualifies as ‘‘possible,” 

The above kind of context-dropping is the stock in trade 
of the anticertainty zealots. Let me give you an example closer 
to home. Once, when I was a college student, an instructor 
defending skepticism declared to the class: You think am 
Professor X. But how do you know I’m not an impostor, a 
consummate actor taking the professor’s place?” Transpose 
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this question to your own situation. How can you be certain 
when you attend a lecture that it is Y, a man you know well, 
who is speaking, rather than an impostor? 

In this case, the standard of validation is the direct testi¬ 
mony of your eyes and ears, as identified conceptually and 
then integrated to whatever other knowledge of yours is rel¬ 
evant. Judged by this standard, the proper conclusion to draw 
is outside the realm of doubt. All the available information— 
everything you observe and everything you know—leads to 
your identification of the speaker: the occasion, his appear¬ 
ance, his tone of voice, his facial expressions, his posture and 
gestures, the content of his prepared remarks, the quality of 
his extemporaneous jokes, his knowledge of your name and 
face, and so on. If a skeptic were to say: “But man does have 
the ability to impersonate others; so isn’t it at least possible 
that the speaker is an actor?” the reply would have to be: 
“That is a non sequitur. On what basis do you claim some¬ 
one’s exercise of this human ability here and now? Is there an 
lota of evidence to support such a hypothesis in this con¬ 
text?” Of course, there is not. 

Contrast this with a situation in which doubt would be 
legitimate. From certain angles, say, the speaker looks rather 
strange, and his manner seems uncharacteristically stiff; oc¬ 
casionally he utters incongruous remarks. On this basis, you 
might well begin to wonder “Maybe he’s sick,” or “Maybe 
he’s upset.” It is still premature to hypothesize impersona¬ 
tion; but, to play out the example, suppose that, though a 
staunch Aristotelian, he suddenly endorses Kant as the great¬ 
est philosopher, and he does not recognize people he has 
known for years, and his hairline seems to be sagging a bit; 
then you would have grounds to raise further possibilities, 
such as “Maybe he’s having a breakdown,” or “Maybe it’s an 
impostor.” And then, for a happy epistemological ending to 
this story, suppose that the mask suddenly falls from his face 
and Boris Karloff stands revealed. Then you can say: “It was 
an impostor! I'm certain.” 

The same kind of analysis disposes of a related skeptic 
expedient, the "problem of error." The nature of this prob¬ 
lem is best brought out by the following exchanges between 
a skeptic (S) and his opponent (O), who has just offered an 
argument to defend some viewpoint. 
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S: “Man is fallible. Even with the best of training and in¬ 
tentions, he is capable of error. So how can you be certain 
you are not wrong?" 

0: “Man’s general capacity to err does not warrant a hy¬ 
pothesis of error in a particular case. And I have validated my 
conclusion; I have demonstrated that in this case 1 am right. " 

S: “But your validation itself might be fallacious. How do 
you know it isn’t?” 

0: “Can you point to any sign of such fallacy, such as a 
logical flaw in my argument, or a neglected fact, or an im¬ 
properly defined term?” 

Here the skeptic is stopped. In order to identify specific 
fallacies, he would have to enter the field of knowledge; he 
would have to concede that he is able to assess evidence and 
thus distinguish truth from error. So the discussion has to end 
with the skeptic simply sweeping aside the whole context and 
declaring-. “I can't specify your error, but maybe it’s there. I 
can’t tell the difference between your argument and a per¬ 
fectly valid one, but still, I’m not sure. Prove that this non- 
detectable error does not exist.” 

Here again we see all the flaws inherent in the assertion 

of the arbitrary. 10 

Certainty is a contextual assessment, and in countless sit¬ 
uations the context permits no other. Despite the claims of 
skeptics, doubt is not the human fate, with cognition being an 
unattainable ideal. Doubt, rationally exercised, is a tempo¬ 
rary, transitional state, which is applicable only to (some) 
higher-level questions—and which itself expresses a cognitive 
judgment: that the evidence one has is still inconclusive. As 
such, doubt is made possible only by a vast context of knowl¬ 
edge in the doubter’s mind. The doubter must know both facts 
and logic; he must know the facts known so far—and also the 
means by which in principle his doubt is eventually to be re¬ 
moved, i.e., what else is required to reach full proof. 

Doubt that is not arbitrary or pathological is a self-limiting 
condition, both in scope and in duration. It is not the norm 
of the mind but, at most, a frequent stage on the road to the 
norm, which, when reached, ends it. 

Is man capable of certainty? Since man has a faculty of 
knowledge and nonomniscience is no obstacle to its use, there 
is only one rational answer: certainly. 
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Mysticism and Skepticism as Denials of Reason 

Ayn Rand defines “knowledge” as “a mental grasp of a fact(s) 
of reality, reached either by perceptual observation or by a 
process of reason based on perceptual observation.”" This 
definition, which the discussion so far has validated, can serve 
as a summary of the Objectivist epistemology. It also indicates 
our rejection of two widespread viewpoints. Contrary to 
skepticism, the definition affirms that man can “grasp real 
ity.” Contrary to mysticism, it affirms that such grasp is 
achieved only by observation and/or reason. 

Mysticism is the theory that man has a means of knowl¬ 
edge other than sense perception or reason, such as revela¬ 
tion, faith, intuition, and the like. As we have seen, this theory 
reduces to emotionalism. It amounts to the view that men 
should rely for cognitive guidance not on the volitional 
faculty of thought, but on an automatic mental function, feel¬ 
ing. 12 

Philosophically, mysticism is an expression of intrinsi- 
cism; it is the only way to implement the latter. Intrinsicism 
defines no method of acquiring conceptual knowledge. Such 
knowledge, it holds, is gained automatically, by passive ex¬ 
posure to revelations of some sort, a process that results in 
one's “just knowing.” This last is the mystical idea of cogni¬ 
tion. In fact, however, since there are no revelations to ab¬ 
sorb, the advocate of passivity ends up relying on the 
nonvolitional functions his consciousness does provide. That 
is, he becomes an emotionalist, coasting on his past conclu¬ 
sions and the automatic reactions they generate, while de¬ 
scribing these latter as the voice of God. 

In practice, the mystic’s injunction to mankind amounts 
to the following: "It is not necessary to question or validate 
your ideas. Instead, take the content of your consciousness, 
however acquired, as a given, which qualifies as cognition 
simply because it is there.” This is an appropriate and una¬ 
voidable policy for the lower animals, because their form of 
knowledge is perceptual. But it ignores completely the nature 
and requirements of the rational animal. The mystic charac¬ 
teristically exalts the spiritual and deprecates the physical. Yet 
he upholds, as the cognitive model for man to emulate, the 
unthinking automatism of a mindless brute. 
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Reason is man's spiritual endowment. When one rejects 
it, animality, or less, is all that remains. 

Skepticism is an example of the “less.” Skepticism is the 
theory that knowledge of reality is impossible to man by any 
means. This amounts to brushing reason aside as impotent— 
and more: it is a rejection of the axiom of consciousness. The 
skeptic upholds as the model for man to emulate not even an 
animal, but (as Aristotle was the first to remark) a vegetable. 

Just as mysticism is allied with intrinsicism, so skepticism 
is allied with subjectivism. If one holds that mental activity 
consists in the creation, not the grasp, of an object, he will 
have to conclude that independent reality (assuming he ac¬ 
cepts the concept at all) is unknowable. 

If mysticism advocates the promiscuous acceptance of 
ideas, skepticism advocates their promiscuous doubt. The 
mystic “just knows” whatever he wants to believe; the skep¬ 
tic “just doesn’t know” whatever he wants not to believe. 
The operative term and guiding force here is "wants,” i.e., 
feeling. Both viewpoints reduce to emotionalism; both rep¬ 
resent the reliance on feeling as a cognitive guide. Both rep¬ 
resent a denial of man’s need of logic and an enshrinement 
of the arbitrary. 

Both the mystic and the skeptic are exponents of faith in 
the technical sense of the term. “Faith” means acceptance on 
the basis of feeling rather than of evidence. The mystic has 
faith that there is a certainty which eludes the mind; the skep¬ 
tic has faith that the mind's certainties are no certainty at all. 
And each clings to his faith with the tenacity of a religious 
zealot. Nor does either have any alternative in this regard. 
Both doctrines, if upheld at all, must be matters of faith; a 

proof of either would be fatal to it. 

A process of proof commits a man to its presuppositions 
and implications. It thus commits him to an entire philosophic 
approach—to the validity of sense perception, the validity of 
reason, the need of objectivity, the method of logic, the pro¬ 
cesses of conceptual knowledge, the law of identity, the ab¬ 
solutism of reality. This approach is incompatible with the 
ideas of mystics and skeptics alike. 

A God susceptible of proof would wither and starve t e 
spirit of mysticism. Such an entity would be finite and limited; 
it would be one thing among others within the universe, a 
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thing bound by identity and causality, capable of being inte¬ 
grated without contradiction into man’s cognitive context, in¬ 
compatible with miracles, revelations, and the other 
paraphernalia of unreason. Such an entity would not be an 
ineffable mystery transcending nature and science. It would 
be a part of nature to be studied by science, and it would be 
of no use whatever to a mystic. When Pascal cried: “Not the 
God of the philosophers, but the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob!” he knew whereof he spoke. 

The same applies to the skeptic’s doubt. A doubt suscep¬ 
tible of objective validation would also have to be finite, con¬ 
textual, and bound by the rules of evidence. Such a doubt 
would be one assessment among others within the universe 
of rational knowledge, not a supernatural anathema tran¬ 
scending that universe and annihilating it from without. A 
“scientific” doubt is of no more use to a skeptic than a “sci¬ 
entific” God is to a mystic. In both cases, the “science” con¬ 
tradicts the essence and purpose of the theory. 

That essence and purpose is escape from reason—or, more 
exactly, escape from the absolutism of reason. 

No one seeks to reject reason completely. What many men 
do seek, however, is not to be (in their words) “strait- 
jacketed” by reason all the time, in every' issue, twenty-four 
hours a day. It is to these men that mystics and skeptics alike 
offer a sanction and a loophole. “We all have the right,” they 
say in effect, “to our own approach, our own subjective be¬ 
liefs or doubts, as an occasional supplement to reason or 
breather from it. The rest of the time we will be perfectly 
rational.” This means: “We want a deal, a middle of the road. 
We want to take some feelings as tools of cognition. We want 
a compromise between reason and emotionalism.” 

In reason, there can be no such compromise. 

If one attempts to combine reason and emotionalism, the 
principle of reason cannot be his guide, the element that de¬ 
fines the terms of the compromise, because reason does not 
permit subjective feeling to have any voice in cognitive issues, 
Subjective feeling, therefore, which permits anyone anything 
he wants, must set the terms; it must be the element that de¬ 
cides the role and limits of reason. Thus the ruling principle 
of the epistemological middle-of-the-road’er is: “I will consult 
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facts and obey the rules of evidence sometimes—when I feel 
like it.” 

This policy goes far beyond an occasional assertion of the 
arbitrary. It makes the use of logic itself a matter of caprice 
and thus elevates the arbitrary to the position of ruler of cog¬ 
nition. Such a policy is not a •‘compromise”; it cannot be 
described as “partial” emotionalism. It is the full-fledged, un¬ 
adulterated variety. No emotionalist, however extreme, shuns 
every logical connection; none bypasses data acceptable to his 
feelings. What makes a man an emotionalist is the criterion by 
which he accepts an idea; to him, it is not the idea’s logical 
support that counts, but its emotional congeniality. This is 
precisely the criterion that governs the so-called middle-of- 
the-road’er. Such a man may very well invoke the recital of 
evidence; but when he does, it is not an expression of the 
principle of objectivity. It is a sham, a social ritual without 
cognitive significance. 

In regard to such a mentality, the skeptic claims are true: 
the emotionalist is cognitively impotent and cannot fully trust 
even his better ideas. He has no way to know which conclu¬ 
sions are better or worse, because he has jettisoned the human 
means of knowledge. 

To deny the absolutism of reason is not a harmless indul¬ 
gence, like having chocolates on a diet. It is more like taking 
arsenic three times a day as the essence of one’s nutrition. 

Mystics often say that, by enabling men to escape from 
the “prosaic” world of nature, they make life exciting. Skep¬ 
tics often say that, by undermining all strong convictions, they 
make life safe. The facts belie these promises. In actuality, 
since both groups work to undercut man’s mind, both lead to 
a single kind of result and always have done so. They lead to 
helplessness, terror, dictatorship, and starvation. 

Whenever a man promises to lead you to a value, remind 
yourself of the fact that remaining in contact with reality is a 
requirement of achieving values. This will help you to resist 
the philosophic hustlers. It will tell you that the precondition 
of values is the use and absolutism of reason. 


There are many epistemological topics that I have not had 
space to cover in the foregoing discussions. Among the most 
important is the validation of scientific induction. On the po- 
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lemical side, 1 have hardly touched on the dichotomy between 
rationalism and empiricism, with the many false alternatives 
it spreads, such as “logic vs. experience,” “deduction vs. in¬ 
duction,” "analytic truth vs. synthetic truth,” “concepts vs. 
percepts,” and so forth. , -‘ 1 I plan to treat all this material in a 
more advanced work on Objectivist epistemology. 

Happily, we do not need to know everything in order to 
know what we do know. And now we do know, in essential 
terms, the nature of reality and of our means of knowledge. 
That is, we know what is necessary in order to move from 
metaphysics and epistemology as such to the next topic in the 
philosophic hierarchy. 

We have studied in detail a single attribute, the faculty of 
cognition. Now we must study the entity that possesses it: 

man. 



6 


MAN 


There is no question more cru¬ 
cial to man than the question-, what is man? What kind of 
being is he? What are his essential attributes? 

Many thinkers and artists have sought to answer this ques¬ 
tion. They have looked at men and then offered a report on 
man's nature. Their reports have clashed through the ages. 
Aristotle defined man as the "rational animal." Plato and the 
medievals described other-worldly souls trapped in a bodily 
prison. Shakespeare dramatized man as an aspiring but foolish 
mortal, defeated by a "tragic flaw." Thomas Hobbes de¬ 
scribed a mechanistic brute. Kant saw man as a blind chunk 
of unreality, in hock to the unknowable. Hegel saw a half-real 
fragment of the state. Victor Hugo saw a passionate individ¬ 
ualist undercut by an inimical universe. Friedrich Nietzsche 
saw a demoniacal individualist run by the will to power. John 
Dewey saw a piece of flux run by the expediency of the mo¬ 
ment. Sigmund Freud spoke of an excrement-molding pervert 

itching to rape his mother. 

Ayn Rand looked at men and saw the possibility of How¬ 
ard Roark and John Galt. 

A philosophical inquiry into man is not part of the speci 
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sciences, such as psychology, history, or economics; it does 
not define detailed laws of human thought, feeling, or action. 
It is concerned only with fundamentals; hierarchically, a 
knowledge of such characteristics is a precondition of pursu¬ 
ing any specialized science. Ayn Rand refers to this inquiry as 
a study of man’s metaphysical nature. The term is apt be¬ 
cause, in some form, every fundamental of human nature in¬ 
volves the issue of man’s relationship to reality. 

In this inquiry, one is not concerned to discover what is 
right for man or wrong, desirable or undesirable, good or evil. 
A view of man is a step on the road to ethics, but the view 
itself does not include value-judgments. The concern here is 
a purely factual question: what is the essence of human 
nature? 

Like the special sciences, value-judgments—ethical, polit¬ 
ical, and esthetic—presuppose an answer to this question. Un¬ 
til you decide in some terms what you are, you cannot know 
whether you should be selfish or just or free; whether you 
should admire George Washington or George III or George 
Bush; whether, for the unique satisfaction offered by art, you 
should turn to the statues of Praxiteles and Michelangelo or 
to the modern collages made of dirt and bus transfers. All such 
issues are derivatives. Their root is the nature of man. 

A view of man, however, is not a primary; it rests on 
metaphysics and epistemology , it may be described as the cen¬ 
ter of a system of thought, the link between its abstract base 
and its practical culmination. This is why thinkers and artists 
have disagreed so often about man; they have approached the 
question from different fundamental premises. 

Many aspects of the Objectivist view of man have already 
been covered; they are implicit or even explicit in the first 
five chapters of this book. I will be relying here, above all, on 
earlier conclusions about the relationship of consciousness to 
existence, about the nature of human consciousness (as con¬ 
ceptual and volitional), and about the relationship between 
reason and emotion. 

According to Objectivism, however, a philosophic view 
of man is not exhausted by metaphysics and epistemology, 
nor does it at every point follow deductively from them; fresh 
observations are required. But they are observations made 
within the context of an established philosophic base. Given 
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this context, the further conclusions to be drawn pose little 
difficulty. 


Living Organisms as Goai-DIrected and Conditional 

If a fundamental difference is one which has enormous, per¬ 
vasive manifestations, then the most fundamental difference 
among the entities we perceive is that between the animate 
and the inanimate. The starting point in the present inquiry, 
therefore, is the fact that man is a certain kind of living or¬ 
ganism. What is an organism? More specifically, what is its 
essential, distinctive mode of action? 

The actions of a living organism are self-generated and 
goal-directed. They are actions initiated by the organism for 
the sake of achieving an end. 

Some entities act to gain or keep various objects; other 
entities do not. This difference is directly observable. An an¬ 
imal, for example, pursues food, water, shelter; a desk or a 
pebble pursues nothing. The latter kind of thing either re¬ 
mains inert or, when it moves, does so randomly, without any 
end of its own, simply by reaction to whatever external forces 
impinge upon it (such as human muscle power pushing the 
desk or a wind blowing the pebble). 

Life is the opposite of the inert or the random. A plant, 
an animal, or a man is a complex, delicate, self-regulating in¬ 
tegration of components. Each of its organs and processes has 
a function to perform in sustaining the total entity, and each 
works continuously, in harmony with the others, toward this 
end. Living action is goal-directed action; it consists in an ent¬ 
ity’s taking in raw material from the environment, then 
(through the activities of metabolism) in using the material for 
the sake of growth to maturity, self-maintenance, and self¬ 
repair. This last, though merely an aspect of the process, is an 
eloquent one. If we invade a desk (say, with a knife cut), noth¬ 
ing happens but the cut; but if we invade an animal s body 
with a cut (or a harmful germ), it instantly mobilizes its re¬ 
sources to fight off the attack, counteract any ill effects, heal 
its wounds. Inanimate matter pursues no goals; it is indifferent 
to consequences. A living entity is not indifferent. On the 
physical level, as Ayn Rand observes, "the functions of all 
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living organisms, from the simplest to the most complex— 
from the nutritive function in the single cell of an amoeba to 
the blood circulation in the body of a man—are actions gen¬ 
erated by the organism itself and directed to a single goal: the 
maintenance of the organism's life. 

Most living entities have no power of choice. This kind 
of organism functions only as its nature requires, without any 
volition or even any awareness of its behavior (e.g., the ac¬ 
tions of a plant or the internal bodily processes of an animal). 
But what its nature requires is that, within the limit of its 
capacities, it act to sustain itself. An organism without choice 
or awareness, like a plant, does act in response to external 
factors (e.g., climate or soil composition); but such an entity 
is not “merely” a responder. The reason is that what it does 
in response is to use external factors for its own end. Being a 
living creature, its response consists in initiating the kind of 
action that can preserve its life (e.g., a plant turning its leaves 
to reach the sunlight, stretching its roots toward damp soil at 
a distance, or growing around obstacles). 

“Goal” is not synonymous with “purpose” (the latter 
term applies only to the goals of conscious beings, who are 
aware of and desire the objects they pursue). Objectivism does 
not endorse “teleology,” if that means the theory that insen¬ 
tient entities can act purposefully, or that all organisms are 
moved by a conscious or subconscious striving. “Goal- 
directed” in this context, Ayn Rand explains, “designates the 
fact that the automatic functions of living organisms are ac¬ 
tions whose nature is such that they result in the preservation 
of an organism’s life.”* 

Living organisms initiate a consistent kind of action, 
which leads (within the limits of the possible) to a consistent 
outcome. This is the sense in which their action is “goal- 
directed.” 

Living organisms can (and must) act to pursue goals be¬ 
cause an organism, unlike an inanimate object, faces the alter¬ 
native of life or death. 

“The existence of inanimate matter is unconditional,” 
Ayn Rand writes in a crucial passage, 

the existence of life is not: it depends on a specific course 

of action. Matter is indestructible, it changes its forms, but 



it cannot cease to exist. It is only a living organism that 
faces a constant alternative: the issue of life or death. Life 
is a process of self-sustaining and self-generated action. If 
an organism fails in that action, it dies; its chemical ele¬ 
ments remain, but its life goes out of existence.' 

Many inanimate objects—such as a house, a statue, even 
a planet—can be irretrievably destroyed. But these objects 
have no power to affect their fate one way or the other. They 
cannot engage in self-sustaining behavior, nor does their ex 
istencc require such behavior (it requires only that they be 
left alone). In this sense, an inanimate object’s existence is 
unconditional, a point ably explained by Dr. Harry Binswan- 
ger : 


The existence of inanimate objects is not conditional upon 
their actions: (1) inanimate objects are not capable of self¬ 
generated action, and (2) they will continue to exist as 
long as they are not acted upon by external forces. A living 
organism faces the constant alternative of life or death— 
not simply in that it can be annihilated by an external ca¬ 
tastrophe (as, for instance, a stone can be pulverized by an 
advancing glacier)—but in that unless it can utilize the ma¬ 
terials and energy in its environment to fuel the complex 
internal processes of self-maintenance, it will disinte¬ 
grate.' 

As Ayn Rand puts this point, life is motion, a definite 
course of motion; if the motion is defaulted on or fails, what 
ensues is the antithesis of life-, stillness, which is the essence 
of death. 5 Death is the irreversible cessation of vital processes. 
Leaving aside the disintegration that follows it, death is a state 
that does not involve or require action. To achieve it, you 
need simply refrain from doing anything: lie down, do not 
move, do not eat, call a halt to the vital activities within yopr 
control (and, if you are in a hurry, to the pumping of your 
lungs and the beating of your heart); nothing else is required. 

The fact of life—of conditional, goal-directed entities— 
has profound philosophic significance. It is a key to the nature 
of man and, as we will see in the next chapter, a necessary 
and sufficient condition of the existence of values. I must, 
therefore, stress the reality of the fact. For Objectivism, the 
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distinction between the animate and the inanimate is funda¬ 
mental. 

Materialists today, dedicated to monism (and to rewriting 
reality), insist that every science be “reducible” to physics in 
a sense that denies both consciousness (see chapter 1) and life. 
In this view, living organisms are mere “appearance”; they 
are really nothing but a type of inanimate mechanism, like a 
highly complex robot or super-computer. This notion denies 
an entire field of observed data. 

Whatever the ultimate explanation of biological phenom¬ 
ena—whether life derives from some as yet unknown (but 
nonmystical) element combining with matter as we now un¬ 
derstand it, or from some special combination of known ma¬ 
terial ingredients—in either case, it will not alter the existence 
or the identity of a living organism; just as an explanation of 
consciousness, should such be forthcoming, would not alter 
its existence or identity. An explanation does not erase the 
reality it explains. No discovery in physics or biology can erase 
the difference between the living and the inanimate; no future 
knowledge can invalidate this knowledge. 

A child unable to grasp so major a distinction as that be¬ 
tween the living and the inanimate would be unable to prog¬ 
ress very far in concept-formation; it would never reach the 
stage of science or philosophy. The notion of a sophisticated 
science retroactively undermining an observed distinction is 
absurd on its face. Since observations are the base of science, 
any such notion denies the hierarchical structure of cognition. 
It represents the fallacy of the stolen concept (or the stolen 
science). 

Materialists are concept-stealers in another way, too. Ro¬ 
bots and the like, to which these theorists seek to reduce life, 
are human inventions modeled on living organisms and de¬ 
signed to achieve human purposes. By their nature, therefore, 
such inventions presuppose the knowledge of life and the re¬ 
ality of purpose. 

No matter what the study of optics discovers, it will never 
affect the distinction between red and green. The same applies 
to all observed facts, including the fact of life. No one will 
ever show that a man being shot and the bullet piercing his 
body are metaphysically Interchangeable entities, since both 
are “merely collections of atoms in motion.” One “collec- 



tion” can die; the other cannot. In this profound sense, Ayn 
Rand is unanswerably right when she says that a living or¬ 
ganism, but not matter as such, is destructible. The one can 
become inanimate; the other already is. 

It is with this difference—I am tempted to say this Tife- 
and-death” difference—that the study of human nature be¬ 
gins. 


Reason as Man's Basic Means of Survival 

Every living organism has a means of survival. 

Plants survive by means of purely physical functions. 
They acquire the objects they seek, such as food, water, and 
sunlight, from the soil and air in which they grow, without 
the need of awareness. For every form of life above this level, 
however, consciousness is the basic means of survival/’ 

The lower conscious species (e.g., jellyfish or flatworms) 
appear to have only the faculty of sensation and act by re¬ 
sponding to isolated, momentary stimuli; their guide to sus¬ 
taining their life is the pleasure-pain mechanism built into their 
bodies. The higher animals are also guided by the pleasure- 
pain mechanism, but in their case it functions within the con¬ 
text of the faculty of perception. The higher animals grasp 
and deal with the world of entities (and are able to form au¬ 
tomatic perceptual associations). The range of actions re¬ 
quired for their survival is therefore wider. They have to learn 
a set of vital skills, such as hunting, storing food, hiding, or 
nest-building, which are impossible to the purely sensory spe- 
cies. 

Man, too, experiences the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
but he is a conceptual being. The range of actions required 
for his survival is therefore the widest of all. His kind of con¬ 
sciousness makes possible and necessary a vast new repertoire 
of vital skills. Unlike sensations and percepts, however, con¬ 
cepts and their products are not automatic or infallible. 

The lower conscious species may be said to survive by 
"instinct,” if the term means an unchosen and unerring form 
of action (unerring within the limits of its range). Sensations 
and percepts are unchosen and unerring. An instinct, how¬ 
ever-whether of self-preservation or anything else-is pre- 
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cisely what a conceptual being does not have. Man cannot 
function or survive by the guidance of mere sensations or 
percepts . A conceptual being cannot initiate action unless he 
knows the nature and purpose of his action. He cannot pursue 
a goal unless he identifies what his goal is and how to achieve 
it.'’ 

No species can survive by regressing to the methods of 
more primitive organisms. An ape cannot survive by the 
method of a jellyfish, or a jellyfish by the method of an onion; 
the one cannot afford to dispense with its percepts, the other, 
with its sensations. For the same reason, a man cannot survive 
by the method of an ape.” 

“A sensation of hunger,” Ayn Rand observes, 

will tell {a man] that he needs food (if he has learned to 
identify it as “hunger"), but it will not tell him how to 
obtain his food and it will not tell him what food is good 
for him or poisonous. He cannot provide for his simplest 
physical needs without a process of thought. He needs a 
process of thought to discover how to plant and grow his 
food or how to make weapons for hunting. His percepts 
might lead him to a cave, if one is available—but to build 
the simplest shelter, he needs a process of thought. 1 ' 

The nonhuman species, assuming they are fortunate, find 
ready-made in reality the simple objects their survival re¬ 
quires. In essence, given the primitive form of their con¬ 
sciousness, they adjust themselves to the given: they 
appropriate these simple objects from inanimate nature, or 
they use force against other organisms. Man, however, does 
not Survive by adjusting himself to the given. He is not 
equipped to win in a contest of brute force against the ani¬ 
mals—and the objects his life requires are not ready-made. 
Bread, shirts, apartments, hammers, matches, lightbulbs, and 
penicillin do not grow like weeds or wild berries, waiting for 
men to seize them. The goods we need, paraphrasing a line 
from Atlas Shrugged, are not here. They must be created by 
human action. They must be produced. 

In order to produce, man must discover the types of ma¬ 
terials available in nature, the potentialities they possess, the 
laws of their behavior, the techniques by which they can be 
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reshaped into the sustenance of human survival. All this in¬ 
volves a special kind of knowledge—the kind that integrates 
past data with present observations in a form enabling its pos¬ 
sessor to plan long-range and shape the course of his future. 

The conclusion is evident. Epistemology tells us that rea¬ 
son is man’s faculty of knowing reality. When conjoined with 
the observed fact that man is an organism who survives by 
means of his knowledge (and consequent action), the infer¬ 
ence must be that reason is man's basic tool of survival."’ 

In the Objectivist view, the proposition that man is the 
rational animal does not mean that men always follow reason; 
many do not. Nor does it mean merely that man alone pos¬ 
sesses the faculty of reason, It means that this faculty is a 
fundamental of human nature, because man is the organism 
who survives by its use. 

A long-standing tradition, stretching from Plato to the 
present, deprecates the activities involved in human survival 
as mindless, perceptual-level, “materialistic”—while extolling 
reason as a “spiritual” organ concerned with “pure” contem¬ 
plation. Before the Industrial Revolution, Ayn Rand has re¬ 
marked, this version of the mind-body dichotomy, though 
thoroughly false, had a certain degree of plausibility. If one 
thinks—as did most of the ancients, the medievals, and the 
early moderns—that all the practical arts have long been dis¬ 
covered and that the process of keeping men alive consists 
primarily of physical labor, the labor of slaves or peasants 
repeating by rote the age-old motions of their ancestors, then 
the pursuit of rational knowledge does indeed appear to be 
nonpractical. It appears to be nothing but an unworldly self- 
indulgence of the aristocracy or the clergy. 

The Industrial Revolution has blasted this perspective for¬ 
ever. It has demonstrated once and for all—on a scale span¬ 
ning continents, centuries, and ever)’ detail of men s daily 
life_the tie between science and wealth, innovation and lon¬ 

gevity, knowledge and power, concepts and survival. 

What was always true though not obvious has become 
inescapable (except to those who wish to escape it). The mind 
is indispensable to human life. Abstractions are not a luxury, 
but a necessity. Thought is man’s guide to action. Reason is 
a practical attribute. 

The metaphysical fact about man that underlies these 
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truths is that man is not a battlefield of contending dimen¬ 
sions, spiritual and physical. He is, in Ayn Rand’s words, “an 
indivisible entity, an integrated unit of two attributes: of mat¬ 
ter and consciousness.’’ Consciousness in his case takes the 
form of mind, i.e., a conceptual faculty; matter, of a certain 
kind of organic structure. Each of these attributes is indis¬ 
pensable to the other and to the total entity. The mind ac¬ 
quires knowledge and defines goals; the body translates these 
conclusions into action." 

In order to concretize this viewpoint fully, let us project 
an alternative to it. Let us, obeying the injunction of the cen¬ 
turies, try to choose between man’s two attributes, embracing 
one while consistently rejecting its alleged antagonist. 

Suppose a man decides to cast his lot with the mind or 
soul, while shunning matter and the body. What are his op¬ 
tions? He might spend his time daydreaming—but no; the 
realm of physical action has been rejected; he cannot dream 
about what anyone could or should do . He might become a 
religious ascetic, but then he cannot give his attitude any 
worldly expression; he cannot even lacerate the flesh or utter 
a prayer to God (certain ancient sects forbade prayer in order 
to cleanse their religion of "materialistic” elements). He might 
become a hypocrite, as long as the theories he spins do not 
employ physical symbols (words) or make reference to phys¬ 
ical objects. Or he might become a catatonic, out of contact 
with reality, immobile, waxy flexible; that he can be—as long 
as some low-grade "materialist" comes around to feed and 
bathe him, 

On the other hand, if a man rejects the realm of the mind 
and casts his lot instead with matter and action, with mind¬ 
less, physical action, what are his options? He might become 
a sleepwalker—but no; he cannot count on any previous 
knowledge or any subliminal awareness to guide his move¬ 
ments. He might become a Nazi killer or a plain brute—if, 
somehow, someone could tell him whom to kill and by what 
means. Or, again, he might become a psychotic, this time of 
the manic variety, out of contact with reality and flailing 
around grotesquely. 

These patterns are as close as a man can come to "pure” 
thought or “pure" action. Pure thought is nonthought; it is 
devoid of reference to reality. Pure action is nonaction-, it is 
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purposeless movement. Both patterns, enacted consistently, 
mean suicide. 

A being who is an integration of two attributes cannot 
function or survive by tearing them apart. “A body without a 
soul is a corpse,” writes Ayn Rand, “a soul without a body is 
a ghost. ...” Both corpse and ghost, she notes, are “symbols 
of death.” 12 

The principle of mind-body integration—like its corol¬ 
lary, the fact that reason is a practical faculty—rests on obser¬ 
vation; but the observation depends for its identification upon 
a proper philosophic context. In metaphysics, that context 
must include the primacy of existence; in epistemology, it 
must include the objective view of concepts. Any other phi¬ 
losophy will blind one to the empirical data. If one accepts 
the primacy of consciousness, he will expect desire to clash 
with external reality; if one accepts a nonobjective view of 
concepts, he will expect theory to clash with practice. On 
these premises, the universally observable fact about human 
nature—its metaphysical harmony—will be ignored, or 
brushed aside as misleading; while the most egregious false¬ 
hood will be accorded the status of a truism. 

Let us conclude the present topic with some elementary 
history. Most people know about the backbreaking labor, the 
rampant superstition, the poverty, the sweeping plagues of 
that era of faith called the Dark and Middle Ages. Even in the 
seventeenth century, life expectancy in many Western Euro¬ 
pean areas was still under twenty-five years. As late as the 
eighteenth century, nine out of ten working Americans were 
working full-time on the production and distribution of food. 

Today, an enormously greater quantity and higher quality 
of food is made available by only one out of five working 
Americans, leaving 80 percent of the labor force free to create 
the previously unimaginable wealth of our era. Today, you 
can see the prosperity, the safety, the lifespan that America 
and the entire West enjoys, thanks to a cause that everyone 
has the means to know, but few choose to acknowledge. 

You can also see how men elsewhere endure, suffer, and 
die in their youth. They die not only in war, but in peacetime, 
from starvation and disease. They die this way as the norm, 
the expected, the accepted—throughout the nonindustrial- 
ized, nonscientific, nonrational rest of the world. 
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Reason is man’s tool of survival, I ; rom the simplest ne¬ 
cessity to the highest abstraction, summarizes The Fountain¬ 
head, “from the wheel to the skyscraper, everything we arc 
and everything we have comes from a single attribute of 
man—the function of his reasoning mind.' 1 ' 


Reason as an Attribute of the Individual 

Reason is an attribute of the individual. There is no such thing 
as a collective mind or brain. Thought is a process that must 
be initiated and directed at each step by the choice of one 
man. the thinker. Only an individual qua individual can per¬ 
ceive, abstract, define, connect. Here again we are dealing 
with an empirical matter. The same observations which reveal 
that consciousness is an attribute of certain living organisms 
reveal that it belongs to separate organisms. And, in regard to 
man’s consciousness, observation is what reveals that it is vo¬ 
litional. 

The point is broader than consciousness. Entity, as we 
have seen, is the primary “category.” Only entities can act— 
and to be an entity is to be an individual. A group of men is 
a derivative phenomenon; it is not an entity, but a collection 
of them, an aggregate of individuals. “All the functions of 
body and spirit,” writes Ayn Rand, “are private. They cannot 
be shared or transferred." One cannot think for or through 
another person any more than one can breathe or digest food 
for him. Each man’s brain, like his lungs and stomach, is his 
alone to use." 

Men can learn from other men, an ability that is invalu¬ 
able in the struggle for survival. But learning is an active pro¬ 
cess; others do not implant their knowledge in a newcomer 
by surgery or sorcery. To learn from others is not to receive 
an unearned benefit; it is to understand their conclusions by 
grasping the reasons for them. This requires the independent 
exercise of the learner’s own mind and constitutes an accom¬ 
plishment on his part. Mindless recitation of truths reached 
by others is not cognition-, and it is an obstacle, not an aid, to 
survival. 

Men can build on what they learn from others; some men 
carry human knowledge further, and this too is an invaluable 
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human ability. If an individual docs reach a new conclusion, 
however, he does it as an individual and it is his break¬ 
through, not that of his predecessors. Their achievement was 
already completed; he is the one who added to it. What one 
receives from others, Ayn Rand observes, “is only the end 
product of their thinking. The moving force is the creative 
faculty which takes this product as material, uses it and orig¬ 
inates the next step. This creative faculty cannot be given or 
received, shared or borrowed. It belongs to single, individual 
men.” 16 

Different men may be familiar with different facts or fields 
which, when integrated, lead to greater knowledge than any 
of the men possessed alone. The integration, however, has to 
be performed by somebody. If many minds perform it (or any 
other cognitive step) at the same time, each is performing the 
same process, and each does it as an individual. 

A conclusion can be the product of a discussion, of con¬ 
sultation, of “give and take.” There is such a thing as an 
agreement to which many men contribute. An agreement, 
however, is not a primary. “An agreement reached by a group 
of men,” writes Ayn Rand, 

to which separate men have contributed separate parts, is 
not a collective thought. It is the result of thought, the 
product, the secondary consequence. The primary act— 
the process of reason—the process of observing, consid¬ 
ering, passing judgment—had to be performed by each man 
alone. ... 

Men may share their knowledge, not their thinking. 
Knowledge is not thinking—it is the result of thinking, the 
product of the process of thought. The process of thought 
... cannot be performed collectively. 16 

All of the above applies not only to specific conclusions, 
but also to the learning of language. Language is not a “social 
creation,” nor does its use make the mind a “social product. 

A language is a system of concepts, and concepts are a type 
of cognition. Every concept, like every conclusion, has to be 
formed by someone, then understood by others through a ra¬ 
tional process, if it is to be of cognitive use to them. In the 
act of learning a language, if he is learning and not parroting, 
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an individual is thinking; he is initiating the complex mental 
processes that make his ability to speak or write a personal 
attainment, not a social gift. Anything a man then goes on to 
discover while using the language is his achievement; it rep¬ 
resents his creative faculty originating the next step of knowl¬ 
edge. 

Just as others can make a man’s cognitive task easier, so 
they can make it more difficult. They can enlighten a man 
with true ideas and proper guidance—or confuse him with 
falsehoods and dead ends. But just as the first circumstance 
does not turn the mind into a social product, neither does the 
second. The first does not make a man think. The second does 
not make him stop thinking. 

As long as an individual is sane, he can choose to question 
and judge, or not to do so; if he judges, he has the capacity 
to reject what he hears from others. It does not take genius 
or even education to discover that other people, with their 
countless clashes, contradictions, and reversals, are not om¬ 
niscient. In particular, a man can recognize the arbitrary, even 
if he does not know the truth. He can recognize that "Accept 
it because we say so” is no answer, even if he does not know 
the answer; and he can resolve to look for answers elsewhere 
and to keep on looking. A group can make a man miserable, 
at least for a while. It cannot make him anti-effort. 

Because man is a volitional being, his cognitive faculty is 
free in relation to others. No matter what they think, do. 
teach, or evade, his mind remains his alone to use and direct, 
(I leave aside here cases such as a mind destroyed by physical 
torture, or a child paralyzed by irrationality before he reaches 
the age of thought.) 

If other men are rational, an individual gains enormous 
benefits not only from their knowledge, but also from their 
actions. Men can achieve feats by specialization and joint ef¬ 
fort that no man can achieve alone. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that the thought involved in such feats is collective. In 
any joint undertaking, each man must do his own thinking to 
guide his own part of the work—if he is to contribute to the 
result anything other than mindless muscle power. And some¬ 
one’s thought must define the goal of the undertaking and 
integrate its components 

Since there is no collective thought, there is no collective 
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creativity. ‘ Joint effort" does not mean products that flow 
from nobody in particular or everybody in general. "No step 
was taken anywhere," writes Ayn Rand, “—no single nail was 
designed—by a group of men working in unison under the 
guidance of a majority vote." Every step forward “was the 
work, the creation and the achievement of some one individ¬ 
ual man. Somebody had to think of it." 1 ’ 

The steps of human progress, Miss Rand continues, have 
not been a succession of equal, microscopic contributions. In 
every field, from philosophy to music to science to invention, 
there have been a few giants whose ideas were the great turn¬ 
ing points—followed by many lesser men who elaborated 
some details of the giants’ discoveries. 

The accomplishments of these modest men are not to be 
despised . . . [but] it is not out of their collected efforts 
that the basic, crucial, epoch-making achievements have 
come. . . . 

[T]he greater, the more primary, the more cardinal 
the achievement—the fewer men were responsible for it. * H 

We hear routinely about a “collective thought process." 
Let us try to concretize this notion. A member of some group, 
it would seem, has to suggest tentatively some half-formed 
idea, then withdraw it if the others do not take it up. If the 
thought, in the sense of the primary' act, is actually to be "col¬ 
lective," no man can put forth or stand on any definite idea 
of his own, none can try to convince the others of his view¬ 
point or even reach such a selfish, individualistic mental prod¬ 
uct. Each must shrink from self-assertion and wait for the 
others to decide something—the others who are engaged in 
the same abstention, the same self-abnegation, the same 
empty, timorous waiting. The result is a committee meeting, 
such as the Board of Directors meeting of Taggart Transcon¬ 
tinental. That scene from Atlas Shrugged is not a caricature 
of collective thought, but a perfect example of it—except that 
what the scene dramatizes is not thought, but evasion, 19 

The notion of a "collective consciousness" is as arbitrary 
as that of a "supernatural consciousness." Both notions rep¬ 
resent the primacy of consciousness. The older version of this 
metaphysics leads to the view that human consciousness is a 
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fragment fed by a transcendent Mind, from which it is merely 
temporarily separated. The social version secularizes this con¬ 
clusion: it views human consciousness as a fragment fed by a 
social Mind, from which it is not really, but only apparently 
separated (see Hegel, Marx, and Dewey). Neither of these 
views rests on any observed fact. Doth are a priori deductions 
that flout the axioms of philosophy and fly in the face of facts. 

Man is not a cell of some larger whole, supernatural or 
social. He is not a coral bush or even an ant, in the sense of 
an anatomically specialized organism that can survive only in 
a colony. A man can survive alone, on a desert island or a self- 
sustaining farm. Man's ability to survive is enhanced by his 
living in society—but only if it is a human society, which is 
governed by the power of reason; i.e., only if the individuals 
comprising it think and act as individuals, with everything 
this entails (see chapters 7 and 8). 

The present discussion, let me repeat, is not concerned 
with value-judgments. The point here is not that men should 
be independent or individualistic. The point is that the collec¬ 
tivists from Plato to Dewey are wrong, wrong on the deepest 
level, wrong metaphysically. The fragment or cell about 
which they write does not exist. Only man exists, man the 
rational being. And a rational being’s tool of survival is —not 
“should be,” but "is”—an individual process, one that occurs 
only in a private mind and brain. 

This brings us to a final conclusion about man. If reason 
is an attribute of the individual; and if the choice to think or 
not controls all of a man’s other choices and their products, 
including the emotions he feels and the actions he takes; then 
the individual is sovereign. His own cognitive faculty deter¬ 
mines not only his conclusions, but also his character and life. 
In this sense, man is self-created, self-directed, and self- 
responsible. Since he is responsible for what he thinks (or 
evades), he is responsible for all the psychological and exis¬ 
tential consequences that follow therefrom. If we use the term 
"soul” to mean the essence of a person, which is his mind 
and its basic values, then, in Ayn Rand’s crucial formulation: 
“|A]s man is a being of self-made wealth, so he is a being of 
self-made soul.” 20 

The above does not imply that a man shapes his emotions 
directly, simply by the decision to focus or not. In this re- 



spect, emotions differ from thought and action; they are an 
automatic function. But a man does choose his emotions— 
ultimately. He does it by virtue of his ability to think, and if 
necessary to rethink an issue, rejecting an invalid idea at the 
root of some feeling and replacing it by a new conclusion. 

Man controls the products of thought; he does it directly 
or indirectly; either way. however, he does it. The conclusion 
is that man—each man as an individual—is the master of his 
own destiny. 

This conclusion does not mean that man is omnipotent 
or that he is immune to the actions of other men. It means 
that the individual chooses his own ends and the methods of 
attaining them (or chooses to default on this responsibility). 

It means that by his metaphysical nature man is not a pawn 
of forces beyond his control, He is not a product of condi¬ 
tioned reflexes or id instincts or the tools of production 
(thought determines action). He is not a puppet dancing on 
the strings of power lust, jealousy, anger, or any other “tragic 
flaw” (thought determines emotion). He is not a cipher ruled 
by fate or by any supernatural power (the arbitrary is inad¬ 
missible). 

The theory of human impotence is invalid. Determinism 
in any variant is invalid. 

Many people, unable to explain their emotions, do expe¬ 
rience themselves as puppets moved by loves and hates that 
come they know not whence. The only cure for this condition 
would be their discovery of the actual cause of their emo¬ 
tions. The reason-emotion dichotomy, however, cuts off this 
possibility; by teaching that emotions are independent of 
thought, it makes permanent the feeling of metaphysical help¬ 
lessness. 

This false theory of emotion is essential to most variants 
of determinism, it is the most potent weapon determinists 
have in gaining converts. The two most popular variants of 
determinism, the heredity school and the environment school, 
may serve as illustrations here. 

The first school treats emotions as a product of innate 
(genetic) structures. Everything essential to a man, it holds, 
including the character and feelings he will eventually de¬ 
velop, is a product of factors built into his body at birth. No 
one who understands the nature of emotions could entertain 
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this theory for long. Such a person, rejecting materialism, 
would recognize the epistemological impossibility inherent in 
the approach. Innately set emotions, he would see, imply in¬ 
nate concepts and value-judgments, i.e., innate ideas. 

Environmental determinism misunderstands emotions in 
a somewhat different way. According to most spokesmen of 
this school, society molds the individual through his experi¬ 
ences. A child, it is said, sees people, observes their actions 
and faces, hears their words, feels their caresses or blows; 
after years of such bombardment by perceptual data, he builds 
up certain habitual reactions, character traits, emotional pat¬ 
terns. What does this theory overlook? The fact that percepts 
do not invoke emotions; only percepts as interpreted and 
evaluated can do so, i.e., only percepts as conceptualized, 
conscientiously or otherwise, by a mind. And conceptualiza¬ 
tion is not a group function. 

We are hammered today by the false alternative of “na¬ 
ture or nurture" as man’s determiner. The first is taken to 
mean biology; the second, upbringing. The first theory sug¬ 
gests that the body by itself creates conceptual content in the 
individual's consciousness; the second, that parents or teach¬ 
ers do so. The first turns man into a helpless byproduct of 
matter; the second, of other people’s minds. Both theories 
deny nature in the only applicable sense. Both deny the meta¬ 
physical nature of a rational being. 

The mere advocacy of "free will" does not answer these 
deterministic views. If volition is held to be a superhuman 
faculty injected by God into man’s earthly identity, as in the 
Christian tradition, then its possession does not make man 
efficacious or responsible. On the contrary, such a view makes 
volition irrelevant to man’s life, to the formation of his de¬ 
sires, to the daily work of his mind. And then the road is open 
to a Kantian inference: will as a wholly supernatural (nou- 
menal) feature, determinism and human helplessness as the 
truth on earth. The dead end of this road is the voluntarist 
conclusion that will is potent because reason isn’t. 

In this issue, too, Ayn Rand’s viewpoint is revolutionary'. 
Choice, she holds, is not a mystic factor superimposed on a 
deterministic creature. There is no dichotomy between will 
and nature or between will and reason. Reason is will, and 
therefore the power of choice is the power that rules man, in 
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regard both to body (action) and soul. Man is not only free, 
he is the product of his freedom—which means: of his intel¬ 
lect. 21 

In Ayn Rand's theory, man is the opposite of the feeble 
creature imagined by religionists and behaviorists alike. He is 
not a palsied atom to be pitied or manipulated, but an auton¬ 
omous entity to be respected and admired—on one condition-, 
if he earns such respect by his choices. This applies to every 
man by his metaphysical nature. It applies to every individual 
with a rational faculty, whatever the degree of his intelli¬ 
gence. 

Man qua man is a hero—if he makes himself into one. 

■ ■ » ■ 

Man is an organism of a distinctive kind, living in a universe 
which has a definite nature. His life depends on a cognitive 
faculty which functions according to specific rules. This fac¬ 
ulty belongs to man the individual. 

What then should man do? 
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THE GOOD 


Metaphysics and epistemol¬ 
ogy, like the natural sciences, are factual subjects. Their con¬ 
cern is to describe the universe and man’s means of 
knowledge. Ethics or morality—I use the terms as synonyms 
here—is an evaluative subject. Its concern is not only to de¬ 
scribe, but also to prescribe for man. Ethics is the branch of 
philosophy that, in Ayn Rand’s words, provides “a code of 
values to guide man’s choices and actions—the choices and 
actions that determine the purpose and the course of his life. 1 
According to Objectivism, such a code must deal with 
three basic, interrelated questions. For what end should a man 
live? By what fundamental principle should he act in order to 
achieve this end? Who should profit from his actions? The 
answers to these questions define the ultimate value, the pri¬ 
mary virtue, and the particular beneficiary upheld by an eth¬ 
ical code and reveal thereby its essence. 

The Objectivist position can be indicated in three words. 
The ultimate value is life. The primary virtue is rationality. 
The proper beneficiary is oneself. 

Because of its evaluative nature, ethics has always posed 
a unique problem to philosophers, even to those who had no 
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doubts about man’s power to reason or to know the facts of 
reality. How, thinkers have wondered from the Greeks to the 
present, can value-judgments ever be proved? How can facts, 
any or all of them, lead logically to estimates, such as ‘good” 
or “evil,” “right” or “wrong,” “desirable” or “undesirable"? 
How can a knowledge of what is validate a conclusion stating 
what ought to be? 

For centuries, since the atrophy of the religious approach 
to philosophy, the consensus among ethicists has been that 
these questions are unanswerable. Ethics, according to the re¬ 
ceived wisdom, is arbitrary; it is a field ruled by subjective 
feeling, dissociated from reality, reason, science. In this view, 
there is no disputing about value-judgments; there are no ob¬ 
jective grounds on which to choose between production and 
theft, thought and evasion, Jesus and Judas, Jefferson and Hit¬ 
ler. 

As its name suggests, Objectivism denies this denial of 
morality. Ayn Rand holds that facts—certain definite facts— 
do lead logically to values. What “ought to be” can be vali¬ 
dated objectively. Ethics is a human necessity and a science, 
not a playground for mystics or skeptics. 

The principles of morality are a product not of feeling, 
but of cognition. 

Now let us see how to achieve cognition in this kind of 
field. 


"Life" as the Essential Root of "Value" 

The key to an understanding of ethics lies in its central con¬ 
cept, "value." Specifically, the key lies in the concept’s ex¬ 
istential basis and cognitive context. 

This is the proper starting point of the field, which must 
precede the three issues I mentioned above. The first question 
to ask is not: what values should man accept? but rather: does 
man need to judge and select values at all? Is morality neces¬ 
sary or not, and if it is, why? 2 

To answer this question, one must know what the con¬ 
cept of “value” denotes. This is where Ayn Rand the ethicist 
begins. She does not treat morality—neither the field as such, 
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nor any theory within it—as a primary. What facts of reality, 
she asks, give rise to the subject? 

Like every concept, ‘'value'’ is reached and defined on 
the basis of observation. One must isolate a group of similar 
concretes, then integrate them into a new mental unit. The 
crucial datum here is the fact of goal-directed action. 

Ayn Rand defines “value” as “that which one acts to gain 
and/or keep.” 4 “Value” denotes the object of an action: it is 
that which some entity’s action is directed to acquiring or 
preserving. 

As this account suggests, the concept of “value” implies 
specific preconditions. In Ayn Rand’s words, “ ‘value’ presup¬ 
poses an answer to the question: of value to whom and for 
what? It presupposes an entity capable of acting to achieve a 
goal in the face of an alternative. Where no alternative exists, 
no goals and no values are possible.” 4 This last point requires 
elaboration. 

Goal-directed behavior is possible only because an enti¬ 
ty’s action, its pursuit of a certain end, can make a difference 
to the outcome. “Alternative” does not necessarily imply 
choice; it means that the entity is confronted by two possible 
results: either it acts successfully, gaining the object it seeks, 
or it does not (and thus fails to gain the object). 

To put the point negatively: an object is outside the field 
of "value” if action in relation to it is inapplicable or neces¬ 
sarily ineffectual. If one is guaranteed to have a certain thing 
or not to have it, no matter what one’s actions, then the thing 
is not an object one acts to gain and/or keep. For example, an 
alternative exists as to whether an animal gains food or 
whether a man gains a knowledge of the law of gravitation. 
Food and knowledge are not guaranteed to an entity no mat¬ 
ter what it does; to be attained, each of these requires action, 
physical and/or mental. But no alternative exists in regard to 
the metaphysically given fact of gravitation itself, which is 
beyond anyone’s power to affect. Accordingly, one cannot 
wonder: "Should I pursue this fact or flee from it?” The fact 
is not open to either course. In this kind of instance, there is 
no alternative and, therefore, no possibility of goal-setting. 
The fact as such can be neither "desirable” nor "undesira¬ 
ble”; it Simply, inexorably, is. The metaphysically given, as 
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we have seen in chapter 1. must be accepted without evalua¬ 
tion. 

The concept of ‘value'' presupposes an entity capable of 
generating action toward an object—an object that requires 
action if it is to be attained. These two presuppositions of 
“value"—the need of a valuer and of an alternative—are not 
independent factors. They are corollary aspects of a single 
condition. 

The very observations that lead to the concept of “value” 
entail the next step in Ayn Rand's analysis. One does not ob¬ 
serve desks or pebbles pursuing goals; one does observe men, 
animals, and plants doing so. Living organisms are the enti¬ 
ties that make “value” possible. They are the entities capable 
of self-generated, goal-directed action—because they are the 
conditional entities, which face the alternative of life or death. 
They are thus the only kind of entities that can (and must) 
pursue values. 

Ayn Rand describes the alternative of life or death as 
"fundamental.” “Fundamental” means that upon which ev¬ 
erything in a given context depends. “There is," she writes, 
“only one fundamental alternative in the universe: existence 
or non-existence—and it pertains to a single class of entities: 
to living organisms.Let us expand on this important for¬ 
mulation. 

The realm of existence is the metaphysical fundamental; 
it is that which every concrete and every issue presupposes. 
According to Objectivism, this fact has a critical application 
to the field of values. The alternative of existence or nonex¬ 
istence is the precondition of all values. If an entity were not 
confronted by this alternative, it could not pursue goals, not 
of any kind. 

The simplest way to clarify this point is to concretize Ayn 
Rand’s example of the immortal robot. Such a robot, not fac¬ 
ing the alternative of life or death, requires no action to sus¬ 
tain itself. It is “an entity which moves and acts, but which 
cannot be affected by anything . . . which cannot be damaged, 
injured or destroyed.” 6 Imagine for a moment that this sort 
of entity were possible. What values could it act for? If the 
thing asked for suggestions, what goals could you recom¬ 
mend? 

' Could you tell it to enjoy a good meal? Since the robot 
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has no need of nutritive action, it has no mechanism of in¬ 
gesting or digesting nutriment, no hunger pangs without food, 
no pleasure sensations from it. The subject of food and drink 
is outside its concern. What about advising it to go to the 
dentist so as to avoid the agony of a toothache? This robot 
does not have toothaches (or any need of teeth); since it can¬ 
not be damaged, it need not concern itself with "health” or 
“illness”; to it, such concepts are inapplicable. Could you urge 
the thing at least to come in out of the rain? The elements 
have no effect on an indestructible entity. 

Once we remove the alternative of life or death, we re¬ 
move the possibility of need satisfaction or need frustration, 
at least on the physical level, since “need” in this context 
denotes that which is required for survival. We thereby re¬ 
move also the sensory incentives, the pleasure and pain sen¬ 
sations, which accompany need satisfaction or frustration in 
conscious creatures. 

What about the psychological level? Can this entity, as¬ 
suming It were to have a conceptual faculty, pursue goals that 
are not mediated by purely animalistic needs? Can abstract 
knowledge, say, be a value to it? What for? The robot has no 
use for knowledge as an aid in achieving its ends; so far, it 
has no ends. Is money a value? To buy what? So far, the robot 
has no use for material objects or services—neither a Rolls- 
Royce (it has no place to go) nor an army of menservants (it 
has no jobs to be done). Is a trip around the world a value— 
as relaxation, say, or rest? Rest from what? The thing does not 
engage in work. 

Is having the love of friends a value to it? This begs the 
question. Friends are men who share the same values; in order 
to have a friend, one must first hold some values. What about 
the pursuit of happiness? Same answer; happiness is the emo¬ 
tion that proceeds from the achievement of one’s values; it 
presupposes that one holds values. What about recommend¬ 
ing the simplest hedonism: doing anything it feels like doing, 
merely because it feels like it, regardless of reasons? Same an¬ 
swer again; feelings presuppose value-judgments, which are 
precisely what our robot still lacks. 

On both the physical and the psychological levels, this 
entity would be passive, unconcerned, uninterested. Since 
nothing makes any difference to it, it would be unable to ini- 
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date a step in any direction. F.ven though, in our hypothesis, 
many alternatives confront the robot (to learn science or not, 
to buy a car or not, etc.), none leads it to goal-directed ac¬ 
tion, There are no grounds for it to pursue one side of any al¬ 
ternative as against the other. There are no grounds, because the 
fundamental alternative—the value-generating alternative— 
does not apply in its case. There is no 'to be or not to be.” 

To an indestructible entity, no object can be a value. Only 
an entity capable of being destroyed and able to prevent it 
has a need, an interest (if the entity is conscious), a reason to 
act. The reason is precisely: to prevent its destruction, i.e., to 
remain in the realm of reality. It is this ultimate goal that 
makes all other goals possible. 

Goal-directed entities do not exist in order to pursue val¬ 
ues. They pursue values in order to exist. 

Only self-preservation can be an ultimate goal, which 
serves no end beyond itself. This follows from the unique 
nature of the goal. Philosophically speaking, the essence of 
self-preservation is: accepting the realm of reality. 

Existence exists. The ‘‘realm of non-existence,” if one 
wants to use such a term, is not a competitor to reality, as 
General Motors is to Ford, with some kind of advantages to 
be considered and weighed. The “realm of non-existence” is 
nothing; it isn't. Since only existence exists, it is the funda¬ 
mental starting point in every branch of philosophy. 

Metaphysically, one cannot go outside the realm 
of existence—e.g., by asking for its cause. 

Epistemologically, one cannot employ the faculty of rea¬ 
son in such a quest—e.g., by asking for the “reason” why, in 
coming to conclusions, one should accept the realm of reality. 
This would be an attempt, futile on its face, to engage in rea¬ 
soning while standing outside existence. The attempt is futile 
because reason cannot be neutral in this kind of issue, not 
even provisionally or momentarily; reason is the faculty of 
knowing that which is. A “reason” detached from reality, with 
no special allegiance to that which is, “impartial and un¬ 
biased” as between reality and unreality, would not be a cog¬ 
nitive faculty. 

The same principle applies in regard to evaluation. Here, 
too, reality is the starting point, and one cannot engage in 
debates about why one should prefer it—to nothing. Nor can 
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one ask for some more basic value the pursuit of which vali¬ 
dates the decision to remain in reality. The commitment to 
remain in the realm of that which is is precisely what cannot 
be debated; because all debate (and all validation) takes place 
within that realm and rests on that commitment. About every 
concrete within the universe and about every human evalua 
tion of these, one can in some context ask questions or de¬ 
mand proofs. In regard to the sum of reality as such, however, 
there is nothing to do but grasp: it is and then, if the fun¬ 
damental alternative confronts one, bow one's head in a silent 
“amen," amounting to the words: This is where 1 shall fight 

to stay." 

That, in effect, is what plants and animals (and rational 
men) do. It is why they act and what they act for. Such is the 
deepest reason why an indestructible robot has to be devoid 
of values. 

Thus we reach the climax of Ayn Rand’s argument. Only 
the alternative of life vs. death creates the context for value- 
oriented action, and it does so only if the entity s end is to 
preserve its life. By the very nature of "value," therefore, any 
code of values must hold life as the ultimate value. All of the 
Objectivist ethics and politics rests on this principle. 

An ultimate value, Ayn Rand observes, is the end-in-itself 
“which sets the standard by which all lesser goals are evalu¬ 
ated. An organism’s life is its standard of value: that which 
furthers its life is the good, that which threatens it is the evil. ” 
“Without an ultimate goal or end," she continues, 

there can be no lesser goals or means. . . . Metaphysically, 
life is the only phenomenon that is an end in itself; a value 
gained and kept by a constant process of action. Episte¬ 
mologically, the concept of “value” is genetically depen¬ 
dent upon and derived from the antecedent concept of 
“life.” To speak of “value” as apart from "life" is worse 
than a contradiction in terms [it would be a stolen con¬ 
cept]. 

Or, as she puts this last point in Atlas Shrugged, in her most 
important summarizing formulation: “It is only the concept 
of ‘Life’ that makes the concept of ’Value’ possible." 7 

The distinctively Objectivist viewpoint here, let me re- 
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peat, is not that life is a precondition of other values—not 
that one must remain alive in order to act. This idea is a tru¬ 
ism, not a philosophy. 

Objectivism says that remaining alive is the goal of values 
and of all proper action. 


Man's Life as the Standard of Moral Value 


Now let us see how the principle of life as the standard of 
value applies to specific kinds of organisms—above all, to man. 

Plants and animals initiate automatically the actions their 
life requires. Such entities may encounter adverse conditions 
beyond their capacity to cope with, such as drought, temper¬ 
ature extremes, or an absence of food. In addition, an animal s 
knowledge may prove inadequate (a large-scale example 
would be the lemmings that unwittingly swim out too far and 
perish). But whatever the conditions they encounter and 
whatever an animal's knowledge, there is no alternative in the 
functioning of these organisms: within the limits of their abil¬ 
ity, they act necessarily to attain those objects that sustain 
their existence. They can be destroyed, but they cannot 
pursue their own destruction or even be neutral in regard 
to it. Implicitly, life is their inbuilt standard of value, which 
determines all their goals and actions. 8 

Man, however, is the living being with a volitional, con¬ 
ceptual consciousness. As such, leaving aside his internal bod¬ 
ily processes, he has no inbuilt goal or standard of value; he 
follows no automatic course of action. In particular, he does 
not automatically value or pursue self-preservation. The evi¬ 
dence of this fact is overwhelming; it includes not only delib¬ 
erate suicides, but also people's frequent hostility to the most 
elementary life-sustaining practices. As examples, one may 
consider the Middle Ages, or the more mystical countries o 
the Near and Far East, or even the leaders of the modern West. 
For a human being, the desire to live and the knowledge of 
what life requires are an achievement, not a biological gi . 

Like every entity, man has a nature, like the other organ¬ 
isms, he must follow a specific course of action if he is to 
survive. But man is not born knowing what that course is n 
does such knowledge well up in him effortlessly. He has to 
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seek out the knowledge and then decide to act on it. Man, 
writes Ayn Rand, “has to hold his life as a value—by choice; 
he has to learn to sustain it—by choice; he has to discover the 
values it requires and practice his virtues—by choice. ” y 

How is he to discover ail this? That is the purpose of 
morality. “Morality," in Ayn Rand’s definition, is “a code of 
values accepted by choice" 10 —and man needs it for one rea¬ 
son only: he needs it in order to survive. Moral laws, in this 
view, are principles that define how to nourish and sustain 
human life; they are no more than this and no less. 

Morality is the instruction manual in regard to proper care 
and use that did not come with man. It is the science of hu¬ 
man self-preservation. 

Plants and animals pursue values, but not moral values; 
they have goals, but not ethics. Moral values are a subcategory 
of values, defined by two conditions. "Moral values” are cho¬ 
sen values of a fundamental nature. They are “fundamental" 
in the sense that they shape a man’s character and life course. 
Other kinds of value, by contrast, are specialized—e.g., a 
man’s estimates in regard to government or art, which con¬ 
stitute not his moral, but his political or esthetic values. 

The last seven paragraphs offer a broad overview of a 
complex issue, which now requires detailed analysis. Until we 
understand step by step the exact purpose and role of moral¬ 
ity in man’s life, there is little point in our proceeding further 
in the field. 

The first step here is the fact that man needs to act long- 
range. 

“Long-range” means “allowing for or extending into the 
more distant future,”" A man is long-range to the extent that 
he chooses his actions with reference to such a future. This 
kind of man sets goals that demand action across a significant 
time span; and, being concerned with such goals, he also 
weighs consequences, the future consequences of his present 
behavior. By contrast, a man is short-range if, indifferent to 
the future, he seeks merely the immediate satisfaction of an 
impulse, without thought for any other ends or results. 

An animal has no need or capacity to be long-range, at 
least not in the human sense. An animal does not choose its 
goals—nature takes care of that; so it can act safely on any 
impulse. Within the limits of the possible, that impulse is pro- 
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grammed to be pro-life. But man cannot rely safely on random 
impulse. If he is to protect his life, he has to assess any poten¬ 
tial action's relationship to it. He has to plan a course of be¬ 
havior deliberately, committing himself to a long-range 
purpose, then integrating to it all of his goals, desires, and 
activities. Only in this way can the attainment of an ultimate 
purpose become an issue within his conscious control. 

An action undertaken by a short-range mentality may lead 
accidentally to a beneficial result. If one swallows, buys, be¬ 
friends, or votes for whatever or whomever one stumbles 
across on the spur of the moment, without reference to rea¬ 
sons, purposes, or effects, one may get away with it for a 
while; but only for a while. Consistency, in regard to any goal 
beyond the perceptual level or the routine, cannot be achieved 
by sense perception, subconscious habit, or luck. It can be 
achieved only by the aid of explicit values and knowledge. 

No one could expect to reach the big sale uptown by 
pointing his car north, then steering at random, with no map, 
no plan, no knowledge of turning points or detours, no con¬ 
cern but the impulse of the moment. To reach a sale, how¬ 
ever, is a modest quest. To preserve one’s life is a more 
difficult task. 

For any living organism, the course of action that survival 
demands is continuous, full-time, all-embracing. No action an 
organism takes is irrelevant to its existence. Every such action 
is either in accordance with what self-preservation requires or 
it is not; it is for the entity’s life or against it. This is true even 
of so innocuous an action as a man’s taking a nap. In one 
context (if he is tired after work, say, and needs to unwind), 
such an action may be beneficial; if he does it on the job, 
however, it may lead to unemployment; if he does it outdoors 
during a blizzard, he may never wake up. The principle in¬ 
volved in this simple example applies to every choice one 
makes; it applies to one’s choices in regard to career, friends, 
investments, psychotherapist, entertainment. It applies what¬ 
ever the form and scale of a choice's effects—which may be 
obvious or subtle, major or minor. The point is that every 
choice has effects which redound, directly or indirectly, on 
one’s ability to survive. 

Life is motion. If the motion is not self-preserving, then 
it is self-destroying. 
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Self-destroying action need not be immediately fatal. 
There is such a thing as drawn-out destruction, a state of af¬ 
fairs in which one is neither healthy nor dead, but in the pro¬ 
cess of moving from one condition to the other. Thus it is 
possible to deteriorate gradually for years, breathing all the 
while, but increasingly damaged. An obvious medical exam 
pie, which has many counterparts that do not involve sub¬ 
stance abuse, would be a long-term alcoholic or drug addict. 
In certain of these cases (though by no means all), the damage 
may be reversible—if one changes one’s course in time, before 
the ultimate result becomes irrevocable. But none of this al¬ 
ters the fact that damage is damage; nor does it alter the fact 
that damage, untended, is progressive. Such a negative cannot 
be deliberately courted or even passively tolerated, not if self- 
preservation is one’s goal. 

The size and form of the damage are not relevant here. 
No threat to vitality—no undermining of one’s-capacity to 
deal successfully with the environment—can be countenanced 
if life is the standard of value. The reason is that no such 
threat can be inflicted safely on so complex and delicate an 
integration as a living organism. In a biological context, suf¬ 
fering “only a little damage" is comparable to taking “only a 
little cyanide" or playing “only an occasional game of Russian 
roulette.” “Life” does not mean flirting with death and can¬ 
not be achieved by such means. 

In regard to the issue of being long-range, there are dif¬ 
ferences among conscious species. A purely sensory organism 
knows nothing but the immediate moment. The higher ani¬ 
mals, however, do and must project the future to some ex¬ 
tent; they do it within the limits of their perceptual form of 
awareness. An animal’s life, as Ayn Rand points out, “consists 
of a series of separate cycles, repeated over and over again, 
such as the cycle of breeding its young, or of storing food for 
the winter. ..." Each of these cycles is undertaken afresh, as 
a separate unit, without connection in the animal’s awareness 
to the cycles of its past or future. An animal cannot grasp or 
deal with the total of its lifespan and does not need to do so. 12 

In this respect, too, Ayn Rand observes, man is unique. 
"Man's life is a continuous whole, for good or evil, every day, 
year and decade of his life holds the sum of all the days behind 
him.”' 5 Man can and must know not merely tomorrow’s re- 
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quirements or this season’s, but every identifiable factor that 
affects his survival. He can assess not merely the proximate, 
but also the remote consequences of his choices. It is not 
enough for him to consider the chance of a toothache next 
week; he also needs to know whether he is courting bank¬ 
ruptcy next month, an anxiety attack next year, an invasion 
of human predators in the next decade, or a nuclear holocaust 
in the next generation. 

With the advent of the human species, the need to project 
the future reaches its climax. The temporal scale of man’s con 
cern must be not any isolated day or cycle, but his entire 
lifespan. Just as man’s knowledge must be integrated into an 
all-encompassing sum, so must his actions. ‘If he is to succeed 
at the task of survival . . . Ayn Rand concludes, “man has 
to choose his course, his goals, his values in the context and 
terms of a lifetime.’’ 14 

Here, then, is the problem. Man must be long range. He 
must know the survival significance of every action he takes. 
And he must know it in relation to the timespan of an entire 
human life. The problem is: what can make such a cognitive 
feat possible? 

The answer is: the same kind of consciousness that makes 
it necessary. 

Man can retain and deal with so vast a quantity of data 
only by the method of unit-reduction. He can gain knowledge 
of decades still ahead of him only by means of the faculty that 
integrates perceived concretes to an unlimited number of un¬ 
perceived but similar ones, past, present, and future. He can 
achieve the long-range outlook he needs only by the use of 
concepts. 

If man is to sustain and protect his life, he must concep¬ 
tualize the requirements of human survival. 

This means that he must confront the array of human 
choices and actions, in all its bewildering complexity, and 
achieve unit-economy. He must ask: what are the fundamental 
choices, the ones which shape all the others? And what ab¬ 
stractions integrate all the instances of such choices from the 
aspect of their relationship to self-preservation? In other 
words, what generalizations identify'—in condensed, retaina¬ 
ble form—the effect on man’s life of different kinds of choices? 

An adult determines whether a previously unperceived 
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object is a man, an animal, or an automobile by applying to 
the new experience his earlier formed concepts. The man who 
has conceptualized the requirements of survival decides by a 
similar epistemological method whether or not in any partic¬ 
ular case to tell a lie—or to work for his keep—or to compro¬ 
mise his convictions—or to give to charity—or to fight an 
advancing dictatorship. He decides not by feeling or by polls 
and not by trying to assess each new situation without con¬ 
text, as though he were an infant, but by the application of 
his earlier formed moral concepts. 

The common name of this latter form of cognition (which 
extends far beyond moral issues) is "principle.” A “princi¬ 
ple” is a general truth on which other truths depend. Every 
science and every field of thought involves the discovery and 
application of principles. Leaving aside certain special cases, 
a principle may be described as a fundamental reached by in¬ 
duction. Such knowledge is necessary to a conceptual con 
sciousness for the same reason that induction and the grasp 
of fundamentals are necessary. 15 

A moral principle, accordingly, is not something sui ge¬ 
neris. Properly speaking, it is a type of scientific principle, 
identifying the relationship to man’s survival of the various 
basic human choices. A man who acts “on moral principle” 
in this sense is neither a martyr, a zealot, nor a prig; he is a 
person guided by man’s distinctive faculty of cognition. For a 
rational being, principled action is the only effective kind of 
action, To be principled is the only way to achieve a long- 
range goal. 

In the Objectivist view, moral principles are not luxuries 
reserved for “higher" souls or duties owed to the super¬ 
natural. They are a practical, earthly necessity to anyone 
concerned with self-preservation. 

The only alternative to action governed by moral princi 
pie is action expressing short-range impulse. But for man, as 
we know, the short-range, viewed long-range, is self 
destructive. This is the practical point missed by pragmatism, 
which tells people to judge each choice not by reference to 
abstract theory, but only by its results after it has been tried; 
which insists that today’s results need not recur tomorrow; 
and which urges that each situation be approached “experi¬ 
mentally,” “on its own terms." Such a philosophy amounts 
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to the declaration: drop your mind, discard your capacity for 
thought, decide each case perceptually. This is precisely what 
man cannot do; not for long. 

The Objectivist morality, 1 have said, defines a code of 
values. By “code'' here Ayn Rand means an integrated, hier¬ 
archically structured, noncontradictory system of principles, 
which enables a man to choose, plan, and act long-range. Man 
needs such a code, as should now be clear, not merely because 
he has free will, but because he is a living organism, who must 
learn to use his free will correctly. He needs a moral code 
because his life requires a specific course of action and, being 
a conceptual entity, he cannot follow this course except by 
the guidance'of concepts. 

What then is the standard of moral value? A valid code 
of morality, Ayn Rand concludes, a code based on reason and 
proper to man, must hold man’s life as its standard of value. 
"All that which is proper to the life of a rational being is the 
good; all that which destroys it is the evil.'' 16 

Let me repeat that the standard, inherent in the whole 
argument, is man's life. “Man’s life’’ or “man’s survival qua 
man” means, in Ayn Rand’s definition, “the terms, methods, 
conditions and goals required for the survival of a rational 
being through the whole of his lifespan—in all those aspects 
of existence which are open to his choice.’’ 17 To state the 
point another way, “man’s life" means life in accordance with 
the principles of human survival. 

The Objectivist standard of morality is not a momentary 
or a merely physical survival; it is the long-range survival of 
man—mind and body. The standard is not "staying alive by 
any means,” because, once we speak in long-range terms, 
there is only one means of sustaining human life. As Ayn Rand 
puts it, the standard is not “survival at any price, since there’s 
only one price that pays for man’s survival: reason.”' 8 

“Man’s life" is not a separate or “higher” ideal arbitrarily 
added to “life.” It is merely the standard of life applied to 
man. Life, for any living creature, means life as that creature, 
life in accordance with its specific means of survival. There is 
no dichotomy between existence and identity. To be, for a 
man, is to be a man. 

Any standard of morality other than Objectivism’s can 
have only one ultimate result. “Since life requires a specific 
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course of action,” Ayn Rand observes, "any other course will 
destroy it.” 19 To support her point, we have more than the 
evidence of theory’. We also have the sobering spectacle of all 
the countries and centuries that tried some version of "non- 
life” as their standard. 

They got what they asked for. 


Rationality as the Primary Virtue 

What are the principles of human survival? What objects must 
man hold as values if he is to preserve his life, and what vir¬ 
tues must he practice in order to achieve them? 

The faculty of reason is man’s basic tool of survival. The 
primary choice is to exercise this faculty or not. If life is the 
standard, therefore, the basic moral principle is obvious. It 
tells us the proper evaluation of reason. 

According to Ayn Rand, there are three basic values 
“which, together, are the means to and the realization of one’s 
ultimate value. ...” 

To live, man must hold three things as the supreme and 
ruling values of his life: Reason—Purpose—Self-esteem. 
Reason, as his only tool of knowledge—Purpose, as his 
choice of the happiness which that tool must proceed to 
achieve—Self-esteem, as his inviolate certainty that his 
mind is competent to think and his person is worthy of 
happiness, which means, is worthy of living. These three 
values imply and require all of man’s virtues ... 20 

The last two of these I will defer until the next chapter. 
The greatest of them, however, which makes the others pos¬ 
sible, is the first. Epistemology tells us that reason is valid; it 
is.man's means of knowledge. Ethics draws the practical con¬ 
clusion: if one chooses to live, one must hold reason as a 
value. 

To value reason is the opposite not only of rejecting it, 
but also of accepting it dutifully. In regard to the mind, the 
Objectivist is not disinterested or grudging. He does not say; 
“I myself would rather be irrational, but, since A is A, I agree 
not to hold contradictions.” On the contrary, grasping the 
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vital role of consciousness, he awards reason the fundamental 
place in his personal value structure. He is the man who cher¬ 
ishes his means of survival, who recoils from the prospect of 
subverting it, who is uplifted by the spectacle of dry objectiv 
ity. “[T)he noblest act you have ever performed,” said Ayn 
Rand, “is the act of your mind in the process of grasping that 
two and two make four.” 21 She did not intend the statement 
as hyperbole. 

The magnificent fire in Ayn Rand’s ethics—her inspiring 
affirmations of man the hero, creative work, selfish joy, indi 
vidual liberty—all of it is a derivative. The root is the primary 
moral estimate of Objectivism, its estimate of reason. 

Every moral value entails a lifelong course of virtue. “Vir¬ 
tue,” in the Objectivist definition, is “the action by which one 
gains and keeps [a value]." 22 The action in this instance—the 
virtue that develops, preserves, and applies the faculty of rea 
son, thereby making possible every other human value—is ra¬ 
tionality. 

“Rationality,” according to Ayn Rand, is "the recognition 
and acceptance of reason as one’s only source of knowledge, 
one's only judge of values and one’s only guide to action.” 2 ’ 
This means the application of reason to every aspect of one’s 
life and concerns. It means choosing and validating one’s 
opinions, one’s decisions, one’s work, one’s love, in accor¬ 
dance with the normal requirements of a cognitive process, 
the requirements of logic, objectivity, integration. Put nega¬ 
tively, the virtue means never placing any consideration above 
one’s perception of reality. This includes never attempting to 
get away with a contradiction, a mystic fantasy, or an indul 
gence in context dropping. 

Rationality means the acceptance of reason as a principle 
of human survival and as an absolute. 

Animals exercise their faculty of consciousness automat¬ 
ically; man does not. "For an animal," writes Ayn Rand, "the 
question of survival is primarily physical; for man, primarily 
epistemological." 24 Rationality, accordingly, is the primary 
obligation of man; all the others are derivatives of it. If man 
needs to choose his actions by reference to principles, this 
virtue names the root principle. Indeed, it underlies the very 
need of moral principles. To act on principle is itself an ex- 
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pression of rationality; it is a form of being governed by one’s 
conceptual faculty. 

By the same token, there is only one primary vice, which 
is the root of all other human evils: irrationality. This is the 
deliberate suspension of consciousness, the refusal to see, to 
think, to know—either as a general policy, because one re¬ 
gards awareness as too demanding, or in regard to some spe¬ 
cific point, because the facts conflict with one’s feelings. Vice, 
in the Objectivist view, is not a rewarding policy; it is uncon 
sciousness—willful, self-induced unconsciousness, while one 
continues to move around and function. To a conscious 
organism no course of behavior can be more dangerous. 

The above is a generalized overview. Now let me con¬ 
sider certain aspects of rationality in greater detail. 

To begin with, one cannot follow reason unless one ex¬ 
ercises it. Rationality demands continual mental activity, a 
regular, daily process of functioning on the conceptual level 
of consciousness. This involves much more than merely form¬ 
ing enough concepts to be able to speak or read a book. In 
Ayn Rand’s description, it involves 

an actively sustained process of identifying one’s impres 
sions in conceptual terms, of integrating ever)’ event and 
every observation into a conceptual context, of grasping 
relationships, differences, similarities in one’s perceptual 
material and of abstracting them into new concepts, of 
drawing inferences, of making deductions, of reaching 
conclusions, of asking new questions and discovering new 
answers and expanding one’s knowledge into an ever¬ 
growing sum.” 

A man does not qualify as rational if he walks around in 
a daze but once in a while, when someone mentions a fact, 
he wakes up long enough to say “I’U accept that,” then re¬ 
lapses again. Rationality requires the systematic use of one’s 
intelligence. 

Ayn Rand’s novels abound in instructive examples of this 
aspect of virtue. Consider, for instance, Howard Roark’s en 
counter with the Dean at the beginning of The Fountainhead. 
The Dean tells him that men must always revere tradition. 
Roark regards this viewpoint as senseless, but he does not 




ignore it. Roark is not a psychologist, nor does the field inter¬ 
est him much; but he does deal with men, he knows that there 
are many like the Dean, and he is on the premise of under¬ 
standing what he deals with. So he identifies the meaning of 
the event in the terms available to him. There is something 
here opposite to the way 1 function, he thinks, some form of 
behavior I do not grasp— “the principle behind the Dean,” he 
calls it—and he files this observation in his subconscious with 
the implicit order to himself: be on the lookout for any data 
relevant to this problem. Thereafter, when such information 
becomes available (new examples or aspects in new contexts), 
he recognizes and integrates it. In the end, by a process whose 
steps the reader has seen, Roark reaches the concept of the 
“second-hander”—and of the opposite kind of man, whom 
he represents. At that point, he grasps what the issue is on 
which his own fate and that of the world depend. 

Whatever the heroes in Ayn Rand's novels deal with, in¬ 
cluding work, romance, art, people, politics, and philosophy, 
they seek to understand it, by connecting the new to what 
they already know and by discovering what they do not yet 
know. They are men and women who like and practice the 
process of cognition. This is why they are usually efficacious 
and happy individuals, who achieve their values. Their com¬ 
mitment to thought leads them to a sustained growth in 
knowledge, which maximizes the possibility of successful ac¬ 
tion. 

In citing the Roark example, I do not mean to suggest that 
rationality has to involve the discovery of new ideas. The ex¬ 
ercise of reason applies within the sphere of each man’s 
knowledge, concerns, and ability. The point is not that one 
must become a genius or even an intellectual. Contrary to a 
widespread fallacy, reason is a faculty of human beings, not 
of “supermen.” 26 The moral point here is always to grow 
mentally, to increase one’s knowledge and expand the power 
of one’s consciousness to the extent one can, whatever one’s 
profession or the degree of one’s intelligence. Mental growth 
is possible on some scale to every person with an intact brain. 

It requires the expenditure of effort, however, the effort 
of initiating and maintaining a state of full consciousness. Ef¬ 
fort does not mean pain or duty, but it does mean struggle, 
because conceptual knowledge is a volitional attainment that 
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involves the risk of error and the need of continual, scrupu¬ 
lous mental work. The men of virtue are the men who choose 
to practice and welcome this kind of struggle on principle, as 
a lifelong commitment, 

Their opposites are the anti-effort mentalities, who seek 
to coast through life, hoping that knowledge and values will 
somehow materialize without labor or cost whenever one 
wishes for them. This attitude represents the subversion of 
virtue at the root; it is resentment of the fact that virtue is 
necessary. The best symbol here is the Garden of Eden before 
the Fall, which the Judeo-Christian tradition regards as para¬ 
dise. Such a projection elevates mental stagnation to the status 
of ideal. No long-range action is required of Adam and Eve, 
no work, no plan, no focus; they need merely lie around, 
munch fruit, and follow orders. 

The mental practice that underlies the anti-effort attitude 
is the act of evasion, of blanking out some fact of reality which 
one dislikes. This act constitutes the essence of irrationality 
and, therefore, of evil. Evasion is the Objectivist equivalent of 
a mortal sin. It is the only such sin that we recognize, because 
it is what makes possible every other form of moral corrup¬ 
tion. 27 

No one seeks to evade the total of reality. Evaders believe 
that the practice is safe because they feel they can localize it. 
Ultimately, however, they cannot. 

The reason is that everything in reality is interconnected. 
In logic, therefore, to sustain an evasion on any single point, 
one would be forced gradually to expand and to keep ex¬ 
panding the scope of one’s blindness. For example, suppose 
that you decide to evade only in regard to the issue of God’s 
existence, which you want to accept without evidence; in re¬ 
gard to everything else, you say, you will follow reason. What, 
in pattern, will happen to your mental processes thereafter? 
Can you remain rational in dealing with the rest of metaphys¬ 
ics, including such topics as the eternity of the universe, the 
absolutism of Identity, and the impossibility of miracles? Any 
of these topics, squarely faced, threatens to expose and upset 
your evasion. What about your thinking in regard to episte¬ 
mology, including your view of the arbitrary and the issue of 
faith versus reason? What about ethics and God's supposed 
moral commandments? What about God’s reputed political 
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views—e,g„ on pornography, prayer in the schools, abortion? 
What about the clash between Genesis and the theory of evo¬ 
lution? If you tried consistently to protect only your single 
starting evasion, turning aside methodically from everything 
that might threaten it, directly or indirectly, that single eva¬ 
sion would lead you step by step to one ultimate result: total 
nonperception. 

The above is the negative expression of a principle dis¬ 
cussed in chapter 4: man’s need of integration. Just as every 
idea has a relationship to one’s other ideas, and none can be 
accepted until it is seen to be an element of a single cognitive 
whole; so every fact has a relationship to other facts, and 
none can be evaded without tearing apart and destroying that 
kind of whole. 

In actuality, our discussion of a methodically consistent 
evader is merely a pedagogical device. An evader is not con¬ 
cerned with consistency; he does not seek to protect his eva¬ 
sion by identifying conscientiously the implications of new 
cognitive material; if that were his policy, he would not be 
evading. The evader’s method is not to follow his evasion 
logically, wherever it leads, but to ignore logical relation¬ 
ships. His method is to deal with ideas and facts piecemeal, 
accepting or rejecting disconnected bits of content at random, 
by reference to feeling. 

The evader does want the “safety” of localizing his eva¬ 
sions, and he practices the only method there is of achieving 
such localization: not knowing his evasions’ implications. This 
means that he discards the principle of integration. 

By its nature, evasion is a form of nonintegration. It is 
the most lethal form: the willful tffsintegration of mental con¬ 
tents. A man in this condition no longer has the means to 
determine consistency or contradiction, truth or falsehood. 
In his consciousness, all conceptual content is reduced to the 
capricious, the baseless, the arbitrary; no conclusion qualifies 
as knowledge in a mind that rejects the requirements of cog¬ 
nition. Thus the real evader, like the hypothetical one I men¬ 
tioned first, reaches only one end and one kind of “safety": 
all-encompassing blindness. This is the explanation of Avn 
Rand’s statement that “a concession to the irrational invali¬ 
dates one’s consciousness. . . . ” 2H 

The mind can no more tolerate “a little irrationality" than 
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the body can tolerate “a little malignancy.” Both evils, once 
introduced, start to consume any healthier elements. 

Ever)' virtue, according to Objectivism, has two aspects, 
one intellectual, the other existential. Since man is a unity 
made of mind and body, every virtue has an application in 
both realms; each involves a certain process of consciousness 
and, as its expression in reality, a certain course of physical 
action. 

The existential side of rationality is the policy of acting 
in accordance with one’s rational conclusions. There is no 
point in using one's mind if the knowledge one gains thereby 
is not one's guide in action. 

This aspect of rationality subsumes several obligations. 2 " 
It requires that one choose not only his abstract values but 
also his specific goals by a process of rational thought—as 
against choosing some goal by an act of whim while dropping 
the full context of one's knowledge and of one’s other goals. 
It requires that one know what his motives are—as against 
drifting through a day or a life, pushed one knows not where 
by unidentified impulse. It requires that one choose the means 
to his ends by reference to explicitly defined principles, both 
moral and scientific—as against trying to build a bridge, a 
newscast, a marriage, or world peace by the aid of concrete- 
bound habit, undigested slogans, or "the seat of one's pants.” 
And it requires that one then enact the means, accepting the 
law of causality in full—as against seeking effects without 
causes or causes without effects. This last issue needs elabo¬ 
ration. 

To seek effects without causes means to desire a certain 
object, perhaps a perfectly legitimate one, but take no action 
to gain it. The individual in such a case relies on the fact that 
he Wants or prays for the effect. If one asks him: “But how 
will it ever be achieved?” his answer, often merely implicit, 
is an evasion: "Somehow.”' 0 

If a man w r ants a certain effect, it is his responsibility to 
discover and enact the necessary cause. If he wants a fulfilling 
love affair, for instance, he cannot sit in his lonely apartment 
pining for a soulmate "somehow” to materialize. He must de¬ 
fine what specifically he seeks in a woman and then start look¬ 
ing actively for her. Or if a woman wants a career as a writer, 
she cannot forever put off writing while waiting for inspira- 
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tion “somehow” to strike. She must find the means to create 
her inspiration and then pick up a pen. The same principle 
applies to the desire for wealth, happiness, freedom, or any 
other value. It is not enough to say: “X is a good thing, 1 want 
it.” Since neither God nor society can perform a miracle, the 
policy of Christian “hope” is the opposite of virtue. Like every 
living thing, including in their own way the lilies of the field, 
a human being, if he Ls to gain his ends, must toil and spin. 

A particularly irrational variant of the above vice is the 
attempt to reverse cause and effect. In this case, the individual 
wishes for an unearned effect, but only as a senseless means 
to an end. He hopes that the effect, somehow, will provide 
him with the cause which he refused to enact or achieve. As 
examples, Ayn Rand cites people who want “unearned love, 
as if love, the effect, could give [them] personal value, the 
cause”—or who want “unearned admiration, as if admiration, 
the effect, could give [them] virtue, the cause”—or who want 
“unearned wealth, as if wealth, the effect, could give [them] 
ability, the cause.” 1 ' In all such cases, the individual does not 
actually want the ostensible object of his quest, such as love 
or money. He wants the meaning of the object; he wants the 
pretense that he has achieved its cause, while evading the fact 
that he hasn’t and that he never intends to achieve it. 

The converse error is to seek causes without effects. This 
means; taking a certain action while evading and expecting to 
escape its consequences. We have already mentioned alco¬ 
holics and drug addicts who shut their eyes to the self- 
destructiveness of their behavior. The same phenomenon 
exists in many other forms. An example is the people who 
regularly want more favors from the government or more 
bureaus, while ignoring the escalation of controls this in¬ 
volves and the political denouement it forebodes. Many of 
these people do not want dictatorship, any more than an al¬ 
coholic wants the d.t.’s, and they have the ability' to know 
the effect of their actions-, yet they demand every step that 
leads to the omnipotent state while blanking out the future. 
The motto of all such people is: “I can get away with it!” But 
A is A, and they can’t, not long-range. 

The policy of evading causality'—whether one wishes 
somehow to gain or to escape an effect—is a form of placing 
an “I wish” above an “It is.” in this respect, it is like all the 
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other variants of irrationality. As we saw in chapter 5, the 
only alternative to the acceptance of reason is emotionalism. 
This brings me to the topic of virtue and emotion. 

In epistemology, we concluded that emotions are not 
tools of cognition. The corollary in ethics is that they are not 
guides to action. 

Ayn Rand defines "whim” as "a desire experienced by a 
person who does not know and does not care to discover its 
cause.”* 2 Such a person does not wish to introspect or to an¬ 
alyze. He does not seek to identify the premises that underlie 
his desire or to determine whether these premises conform to 
reality. He simply wants a certain item. He wants it because 
he wants it. This is what Ayn Rand calls "whim-worship.” 

Whim-worship is to ethics what mysticism is to episte¬ 
mology. The two practices are invalid for the same reason and 
lead to the same destructive results. 

The proper approach in this issue is not reason versus 
emotion, but reason first and then emotion. This approach, as 
we have seen, leads to the harmony of reason and emotion, 
which is the normal state of a rational man. His feelings, ac¬ 
cordingly, are the opposite of whims; they are consequences 
of rational, explicitly identified value-judgments. A man with 
this kind of psychology and self-knowledge does not repress 
his desires. He is eager to feel and to give his feelings full 
reality in the hours and choices of his life. To him, such a 
policy is a form of expressing in action the judgment of his 
mind. 

The desires of a rational man are stronger than those of a 
whim-worshiper. The reason Is that the rational man experi¬ 
ences his values in undiluted form. Since he has identified and 
integrated his mental contents, every aspect of them contrib¬ 
utes to his certainty; nothing in his premises or psychology 
tames the fire of his passion. If a man wants to eat his cake 
and have it, too, he is necessarily torn, unsure of his direction, 
self-doubtful; the very contradiction mutes the intensity with 
which he can desire either side of it. But if a man wants some¬ 
thing with the unbreached dedication of a person who knows 
his own mind and knows that his desire is in full accordance 
with reality, then he wants it, 

In ethics as in epistemology, there is no dichotomy be- 
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tween reason and emotion. Once again, the truth is: think, 
and you shall feel. 

I must add that anyone, for perfectly innocent reasons 
may in some issue experience a clash between emotions and 
ideas. The rational course then is to defer action on the issue 
until the clash has been resolved. First, one should discov¬ 
er where one s error lies and correct it*, then one can act_ 

assuming time permits such deliberation. If it doesn’t, if some 
emergency requires an immediate decision, then the person 
in conflict has to act without full self-knowledge. In such a 
case, he must be guided by his mind, i.e., by his best conscious 
judgment of what is consonant with reality, even if his emo¬ 
tions protest. When the crisis is over, he can inquire into the 
source of his emotional dissent and reestablish mental har¬ 
mony. 

This completes our first discussion of virtue. The decline 
of the West, someone once observed, can be symbolized by 
the fact that the term “virtue”—which comes from “vir,” 
Latin for ‘ man —has been turned upside down across the 
centuries. It has evolved from meaning "manliness" in a man 
to meaning “chastity" in a woman. Objectivism restores the 
term’s original sense. We mean by “virtue” the kind of action 
appropriate to a human being. 

The action is rationality. 


The Individual as the Proper Beneficiary of His Own Moral Action 


Now let us turn to the last of the three basic ethical questions, 
the question of the proper beneficiary. The answer involves a 
distinction between the standard of ethics and the purpose of 
ethics. 

An ethical standard, writes Ayn Rand, means 

an abstract principle that serves as a measurement or gauge 
to guide a man’s choices in the achievement of a concrete, 
specific purpose. “That which is required for the survival 
of man qua man" is an abstract principle that applies to 
every individual man. The task of applying this principle 
to a concrete, specific purpose—the purpose of living a life 
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proper to a 
man, and the 


rational being-belongs to every 
life he has to live is his own.'* 


individual 


Fach individual must choose his values and actions by the 
standard of man's life-in order to achieve the purpose of 
maintaining and enjoying his own life. Thus Object.v.sm ad¬ 
ipates egoism -the pursuit of self-interest-the pohey of self- 


fehn The concept of “egoism” identifies merely one aspect of 
an ethical code.-' 4 It tells us not what acts a man should take 
bu, who should profit from them. Egoism states that each 
man's primary moral obligation is to achieve h,s own welfare, 
well-being, or self-interest (these terms are synonyms here). It 
states that each man should be “concerned with his own m- 
terests”; he should be “selfish” in the sense of being the ben¬ 
eficiary of his own moral actions. Taken by itself this 
principle offers no practical guidance. It does not specify val¬ 
ues or virtues; it does not define “interests or self- 
interest”—neither in terms of “life,’ “power, pleasure, 
nor of anything else. It simply states: whatever man s proper 
self-interest consists of, that is what each individual should 


seek to achieve. , . . 

The alternative is the view that man s primary moral ob¬ 
ligation is to serve some entity other than himself, such as 
God or society, at the price of subordinating or denying his 
own welfare. In this view, the essence of morality is unsel¬ 
fishness, which involves some form of self-sacrifice. 

Though I have often implied the Objectivist position on 
the present question, it is only at this point that I am able to 
address the issue explicitly. The reason is that egoism, like 
every other principle, requires a process of validation—and 
until now% the context needed to prove (and properly inter¬ 
pret) egoism had not been established. 

In the Objectivist view, the validation of egoism consists 
in showing that it is a corollary of man's life as the moral 
standard." 

“Only the alternative of life vs. death, I said earlier, 
“creates the context for value-oriented action. . And 
“only self-preservation," I said, “can be an ultimate goal . 
Now I need merely add the emphasis required to bring out 
the full meaning of these formulations. The alternative with 
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which reality confronts a living organism is its own life or 
death. The goal is sef/'-preservation. 

Leaving aside reproduction, to which every organism 
owes its existence, this is the goal of all automatic biological 
processes and actions. When a plant turns its leaves to reach 
the sunlight, when an animal digests food or regulates its in¬ 
ternal temperature or turns at a sudden sound to discover the 
source, the organism is pursuing the values its survival de¬ 
mands. As a living entity, each necessarily acts for its own 
sake; each is the beneficiary of its own actions. 

Plants and animals may not, however, be described as 
“egoistic”; the term ’self-sustaining'' covers the facts of their 
kind of behavior. Concepts such as “egoistic,” along with its 
synonyms and antonyms (such as “selfish,” "altruistic," “self¬ 
less”), are moral terms. These terms apply only to an entity 
with the power of choice; they designate a mode of function¬ 
ing that has been adopted in the face of an alternative. Plants 
and animals do not have to decide who is to be the beneficiary 
of their actions. Man does have to decide it. 

In the case of man. self-sustaining behavior is not prepro¬ 
grammed. Even though man’s bodily processes are guided au¬ 
tomatically by the value of life, we saw earlier, he must decide 
as a conscious entity to accept life as his moral standard. A 
similar point applies in the present issue. Even though man’s 
bodily processes aim automatically at self-preservation, he 
must decide as a conscious entity to accept this end as his 
moral purpose. Because his consciousness is volitional, man 
must choose to accept the essence of life. He must choose to 
make self-sustenance into a fundamental rule of his voluntary 
behavior. The man who makes this choice is an “egoist.” 

“Egoistic,” in the Objectivist view, means self-sustaining 
by an act of choice and as a matter of principle. 

The wider principle demanding such egoism is the fact 
that survival requires an all-encompassing course of action. A 
man’s life cannot be preserved, not in the long-range sense, if 
he views the task as a sideline serving some other kind of goal. 
If an action of his is not for his life, then, as we have seen, it 
is against his life—it is self-inflicted, damage, which, uncor¬ 
rected, is progressive. This principle applies without restric¬ 
tion, to every aspect of a man’s actions; it is particularly 
obvious, however, when the aspect is not some complex 
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means or lesser ends, but the ruling goal of a man’s existence. 
To accept anything other than one’s own life in this kind of 
issue— to incorporate into one’s ultimate purpose any variant 
or tinge of self-denial—is to declare war on life at the root. 

Life requires that man gain values, not lose them. It re¬ 
quires assertive action, achievement, success, not abnegation, 
renunciation, surrender. It requires self-tending—in other 
words, the exact opposite of sacrifice. 

A "sacrifice” is the surrender of a value, such as money, 
career, loved ones, freedom, for the sake of a lesser value or 
of a nonvalue (if one acquires an equal or a greater value from 
a transaction, then it is an even trade or a gain, not a sacrifice). 
A rational man, however, chooses his values and their hier¬ 
archical ranking not by whim, but by a process of cognition. 
To tell such a man to surrender his values is to tell him: sur¬ 
render your judgment, contradict your knowledge, sacrifice 
your mind. But this is something a man dare not sacrifice. J6 

The process of thought requires a man to follow the evi¬ 
dence wherever it leads, without fear or favor, regardless of 
any effects such action may have on the consciousness of oth¬ 
ers. He must follow the evidence whether others agree with 
his conclusions or not, whether their disagreement is honest 
or not, whether his conclusions accord with their wishes or 
not, whether his conclusions make them happy or not. Since 
thought is an attribute of the individual, each man must be 
sovereign in regard to the function and product of his own 
brain. This is impossible if morality demands that a man "place 
others above self." 

There is no dichotomy between epistemology and 
ethics—which means, in this issue, between the process of 
cognition and its beneficiary. A man cannot offer unswerving 
allegiance to logic, if he holds that his moral duty is to sur¬ 
render his conclusions in order to satisfy unchosen obliga¬ 
tions to others. He cannot guide his faculty of awareness by 
the dictates of his own independent judgment, if he believes 
that he is rightfully a mere means to the ends of others and 
that his mind, therefore, is their property. He cannot combine 
in the same consciousness the status of cognitive sovereign 
with that of moral serf. 

If a man’s brain, like an industrialist's factory, is not his 
to profit from, then it is not his to control. The result in both 
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cases is that the entity viewed as the proper beneficiary- 
others or society—moves to take over the prerogatives of 
ownership. In regard to a factory, this takeover is called ‘‘so¬ 
cialism" and leads to the destruction of the factory. In regard 
to a brain, it is called "faith in the leader" and leads to the 
cessation of thought. , 

The need to be "concerned with one’s own interests” 
applies in every realm of endeavor, including, above all, the 
realm of the intellect. There can be no interest greater to a 
rational being than the interest in his tool of survival—which 
can function only as his tool of survival. Just as the basic value, 
man’s life, requires the ethics of egoism, so does the primary 
virtue. Rationality requires that a man be able righteously to 
say: my mind is my means of achieving my goals in accor¬ 
dance with my judgment of fact and of value. "[Tjhe most 
selfish of all things,” as Ayn Rand puts the point, "is the in¬ 
dependent mind that recognizes no authority higher than its 
own and no value higher than its judgment of truth."' 7 

We are often told that the pursuit of truth is selfless since 
a personal interest acts as an agent of distortion. The premise 
underlying this claim is that man’s goals are necessarily irra¬ 
tional and, therefore, that he faces an agonizing dilemma: to 
uphold either truth or his interests, reason and reality or his 
values. If a man’s goals are not irrational, however, they de¬ 
mand of him a recognition of facts. In such a case, the dis¬ 
covery of truth is an eminently selfish policy, because it is an 
indispensable means to attaining one's ends. It is not selfless 
to know what one is doing and why. 

If a man’s personal interest is the passion to live and suc¬ 
ceed in reality, that motive is the incentive to the most rig¬ 
orous objectivity he can practice—on the premise that 
ignorance is not bliss. By contrast, if one had no personal 
interest in knowing facts, or if he viewed facts as the enemy 
of his values, what would prompt him to undertake the chal¬ 
lenge of cognition? The truth is the reverse of the conven¬ 
tional notion. Selflessness is not the precondition of 
objectivity, but its obstacle. In actuality, the selfless is the 
mindless. 

Whether one studies the nature of life, of value, of virtue, 
or of cognition, the conclusion is the same. To be, for a ra¬ 
tional being, is to be selfish—by an act of choice. 
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The Objectivist view of the nature of selfishness is im¬ 
plicit in the validation of the principle. The principle arises 
within the context of the requirements of man’s survival. 
These, therefore, determine the principle’s proper interpre¬ 
tation. 

Ayn Rand upholds rational self-interest. This means the 
ethics of selfishness, with man’s life as the standard of value- 
defining "self-interest," and rationality as the primary virtue 
defining the method of achieving it. Within the Objectivist 
framework, indeed, the term “rational self-interest” is a re¬ 
dundancy, albeit a necessary one today. We do not recognize 
any "self-interest” for man outside the context and absolute 
of reason. 

In the Objectivist interpretation, the principle of egoism 
subsumes aJl the values and virtues already discussed (along 
with all those still to be discussed). Egoism requires noncon¬ 
tradictory goals, long-range thought, principled action, and 
the full acceptance of causality. The selfish man, in short, is 
no other than the rational man—because he recognizes that 
any default on rationality is harmful to his well-being. The 
contrapositive of this point is that irrationality is t/«selfish- 
ness. 

Unfortunately, for a reason I shall soon indicate, egoism 
has been advocated through the centuries mainly by subjectiv¬ 
ists. The result is several corrupt versions of egoism, which 
most people now regard as the self-evident meaning of the 
concept. So I must keep stressing the fact that Objectivism 
upholds objectivity and therefore rejects all these versions. 
We reject the idea that egoism permits the evasion of princi¬ 
ples. We reject the equation of egoism with irresponsibility, 
context-dropping, or whim-worship. We reject the notion that 
selfishness means "doing whatever you feel like doing." The 
fact that you feel like taking some action does not necessarily 
make it an action compatible with your “interests.” in the 
legitimate sense of that term. There are countless examples of 
people who desire and pursue self-destructive courses of be¬ 
havior. 

One such course consists of a person sacrificing others to 
himself. 

Since egoism is a principle of human survival, it applies 
to all human beings. Every man, according to Objectivism, 
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should live by his own mind and for his own sake; every man 
should pursue the values and practice the virtues that man’s 
life requires. Since man survives by thought and production, 
every man should live and work as an independent, creative 
being, acquiring goods and services from others only by means 
of trade, when both parties agree that the trade is profitable. 

A proper discussion of all these points will occupy us during 
subsequent chapters. 

At this stage, I want merely to dissociate Ayn Rand's ap¬ 
proach from the subjectivist idea of dealing with others. Ego¬ 
ism, in the Objectivist interpretation, does not mean the policy 
of violating the rights, moral or political, of others in order 
to satisfy one’s own needs or desires. It does not mean the 
policy of a brute, a con man, or a beggar. It does not mean 
the policy of turning other men, whether by clubs or tears, 
into one’s servants. Any such policy, as we will see in due 
course, is destructive not only to the victim, but also to the 
perpetrator. It is condemned as immoral, therefore, by the 
very principle of selfishness. 

The best formulation of the Objectivist view in this issue 
is the oath taken by John Galt, the hero of Atlas Shrugged. “I 
swear—by my life and my love of it—that 1 will never live for 
the sake of another man, nor ask another man to live for 
mine.” The principle embodied in this oath is that human 
sacrifice is evil no matter who its beneficiary is, whether you 
sacrifice yourself to others or others to yourself. Man—every 
man—is an end in himself.'" 

If a person rejects this principle, it makes little difference 
which of its negations he adopts—whether he says "Sacrifice 
yourself to others” (the ethics of altruism) or Sacrifice others 
to yourself" (the subjectivist version of egoism). In either case, 
he holds that human existence requires martyrs; that some 
men are mere means to the ends of others; that somebody s 
throat must be cut. The only question then is; your life for 
their sake or theirs for yours? This question does not repre¬ 
sent a dispute about a moral principle. It is nothing but a hag¬ 
gling over victims by two camps who share the same principle. 

Objectivism does not share it. We hold that man s life is 
incompatible with sacrifice—with sacrifice as such, of any¬ 
body to anybody. We reject both the above theories on the 
same ground. As Ayn Rand states the point in The Fountain- 
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head, the rational man rejects masochism and sadism, submis¬ 
sion and domination, the making of sacrifices and the 
collecting of them. What he upholds and creates is a self- 
sufficient ego. 39 

People often ask if there are not conflicts of interest 
among men—e g., in regard to work or romantic love—which 
require someone’s sacrifice. Objectivism answers that there 
are no conflicts of interest among rational men, who live by 
production and trade, who accept the responsibility of earn¬ 
ing any value they desire, and who refuse to make or accept 
sacrifices. There is a “conflict of interest," if one wants to call 
it that, between a banker and a bank robber; but not among 
men who do not allow robbery or any equivalent into their 
view of their interests. The same applies to all values, includ¬ 
ing romantic love. (This latter example is discussed in Atlas 
Shrugged,) 40 

Now, having removed the worst obstacle to understand¬ 
ing egoism (its equation with the vicious act of sacrifice), let 
us consider the relation of self to others afresh. Let us con¬ 
sider this subject as one would approach it in a proper culture, 
where lengthy polemics against vice would be unnecessary. 

The essential fact to grasp here is that social existence is 
an asset to man in the struggle for survival. 

If we leave aside dictatorships, which are much less safe 
to their inhabitants than a desert island, the advantages of life 
in society are obvious. “The two great values to be gained 
from social existence," writes Miss Rand, “are: knowledge 
and trade.”'" Men can transmit from one generation to the 
next a vast store of knowledge, far more than any individual 
could gain by himself in a single lifetime. And if men practice 
the division of labor, an individual can achieve a degree of 
skill and a material return on his effort far greater than he 
could attain if he lived in solitude. 

Egoism, accordingly, does not mean that a man should 
isolate himself from others or remain indifferent to them. On 
the contrary', a proper view of egoism requires that a man 
identify the role of others in his own life and then evaluate 
them appropriately. 

Certain men—those who think, live independently, and 
produce—are a value to one another. They are a value by the 
standard of man’s life and of each individual’s own self- 



interest. By the same standard, the opposite kinds of men— 
the evaders, the parasites, the criminals—are the opposite of 
a value. If one lives or deals with other men at all, their moral 
character is relevant to one’s own survival and can be an issue 
of enormous significance to it, for good or for evil. To con¬ 
cretize this principle further, one need merely project the ef¬ 
fects on one’s well-being that would flow from living in a 
society made up of goose-stepping Nazis—or of the American 
Founding Fathers—or of mindless Babbitts out of Main 
Street—or of men such as John Galt and Francisco D’Anconia 
in the Atlantis of Atlas Shrugged. 

The above principle introduces a broad new context for 
the pursuit of value. It points us to the realm of personaI 
relationships. When men evaluate the moral character of oth¬ 
ers, as we saw in chapter 4, they respond emotionally, feeling 
esteem and affection for those individuals whose values they 
share. The result is the phenomena of admiration, friendship, 
love (and, unfortunately, of their negatives as well). Friend¬ 
ship and love are a crucial aspect of an egoist’s life, not merely 
because most people happen to want personal relationships, 
but because it is rational to want such, if the value standards 
involved are legitimate. 

The attainment of such relationships, as of any other 
value, requires a proper course of thought and action. It re¬ 
quires that a person define and validate the specific values of 
character (and their hierarchy) that he regards as important to 
him personally. It requires that he recognize these values when 
he encounters them, i.e., that he learn to identify objectively 
the traits possessed by others (and by himself). And it requires 
that he seek from others, assuming they want it too, the form 
and degree of intimacy—of sharing his thoughts, his feelings, 
his life—which are appropriate given the degree of their mu¬ 
tual value-affinity. The result, if one can find the requisite in¬ 
dividuals, will be an ascending scale of new pleasures added 
to one’s life, ranging from the pleasure of a promising ac¬ 
quaintance to the rapture of romantic love. 

By their very nature, all such responses to others are self¬ 
ish. They are selfish because they rest ultimately on self- 
preservation—on the value to one’s own life of other men 
who share one’s values. They are selfish because they demand 
self-esteem—the confidence to rely on one's own conclusions 
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and seek out one’s own values in the person of another. 1 hey 
are selfish because they are pleasures, and deeply personal 

ones at that.' 2 , . , ... 

We are often told that love (like the pursuit of truth) is 

selfless. A “selfless love” would be one unrelated to the lov¬ 
er’s own life judgment, or happiness; such a thing defies the 
very nature of love. “A ’selfless.’ ’disinterested’ love,’’ writes 
Ayn Rand “is a contradiction in terms: it means that one is 
indifferent to that which one values.” Here again the truth is 
the opposite of the conventional idea. The egoist is not a man 
incapable of love; he is the only man capable of it. “To say T 
love you,' ” as Howard Roark observes, “one must know first 

how to say the T.’ 

According to the subjectivist viewpoint, an egoist is an 
individual who is indifferent or hostile to everyone but him¬ 
self. This view is irrelevant to Objectivism. The Objeetivist 
does not say: “I value only myself.” He says; “If you are a 
certain kind of person, you become thereby a value to me, in 
the furtherance of my own life and happiness. It is the in¬ 
voking of this purpose, not the absence of loving, that con¬ 
stitutes egoism in the present matter. 

The same purpose determines the nature and extent of 
the help one may properly give to others who are in trouble." 
(This is a marginal moral issue. If suffering were the meta¬ 
physical norm, if the essence of human lile consisted in res¬ 
cuing victims from fires, floods, diseases, bankruptcy, or 
starvation, it would mean that man is not equipped to sur¬ 
vive,) 

Any action one takes to help another person, Ayn Rand 
holds, must be chosen within the full context of one’s own 
goals and values. One must determine the time, the effort, the 
money that it is appropriate to spend, given the position of 
the recipient in one's evaluative hierarchy, and then act ac¬ 
cordingly. To give a person less than he deserves, judging by 
one's own hierarchy, is to betray one’s values. To give him 
more is to divert resources to a recipient who is unworthy of 
them by one’s own definition, and thus again to sacrifice one s 
values. 

It follows that a man must certainly act to help a person 
in trouble whom he loves, even to the point of risking his 
own life in case of danger. This is not a sacrifice if he loves 
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the individual—say, his wife—because what happens to her 
makes a lifc-and-death difference to him personally and self¬ 
ishly. If it does not make such a difference to him, then what¬ 
ever the name of his feeling, it is not “love.” By the same 
reasoning, a man must certainly not help others promiscu¬ 
ously. He must not help men who defy his values, or who 
declare war on him, or of whom he has no knowledge what¬ 
ever, If a man is to qualify as self-sustaining and self- 
respecting, he must not help, let alone love, his enemy, or 
even his neighbor—not until he discovers who the neighbor 
is and whether the person deserves to be helped.*' 

As to helping a stranger in an emergency, this is moral 
under certain conditions. A man may help such a person if the 
concept “emergency" is properly delimited;if no sacrifice 
is involved on the helper’s part; if the recipient is not the 
cause of his own suffering, i.e., the helper is supporting not 
vices but values, even though it is only the potential value of 
a fellow human being about whom nothing evil is known; 
and, above all, if the helper remembers the moral status of his 
action. Extending help to others in such a context is an act of 
generosity, not an obligation. Nor is it an act that one may 
cherish as one’s claim to virtue. Virtue, for Objectivism, con¬ 
sists in creating values, not in giving them away. 

You may and should help another man, or befriend him, 
or love him, if in the full context you —your values, your judg¬ 
ment, your life—are upheld thereby and protected. The prin¬ 
ciple of your action must be selfish. You may never properly 
accept the role of selfless servant to others or the status of 
sacrificial animal, (Further aspects of the Objectivist view of 
love are discussed in chapters 8 and 9.) 

We often hear it said with a cynical shrug that all men are 
selfish. This claim is doubly wrong, as fact and as estimate. It 
is wrong as fact, because men can sacrifice their own interests; 
nowadays, they do it regularly, as the state of the world at¬ 
tests. It is wrong as estimate, because the cynicism implies 
that selfishness is evil. 

Selfishness, as Objectivism interprets the concept, is not 
an innate weakness, but a rare strength. It is the achievement 
of remaining true to one’s own life and one’s own mind. This 
is not something to be taken for granted or cursed. It is some- 
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thing that must be learned, taught, nurtured, praised, en- 


The Objectivist interpretation does not represent an at¬ 
tenuated or •‘unselfish" type of egoism. We advocate plain 
egoism the kind that actually achieves the selfish goal of sus¬ 
taining one’s own existence. Maffs life as the moral standard 
is not a "higher" addition to life. Similarly, rational egoism is 

not a "higher" version of egoism. „ 

The policy I have been discussing is properly called self¬ 
ishness ” Further, if one accepts an objective approach to cog¬ 
nition, Ayn Rand’s ethics is the only one fully entitled to that 


term of honor. . 

Those who reject the principle of selfishness will find in 
the history of ethics two main alternatives. One is the pri¬ 
mordial and medieval theory that man should sacrifice himself 
to the supernatural. The second is the theory that man should 
sacrifice himself for the sake of other men. The second is 
known as "altruism," which is not a synonym for kindness, 
generosity, or good will, but the doctrine that man should 
place others above self as the fundamental rule of life. 

1 shall not attempt in this book to identify the contradic¬ 
tions and evils of these two theories. Ayn Rand has covered 
this ground too well—in theory, in practice, in history, and 
from every aspect I can think of. If her works have not already 
convinced you that the morality of self-sacrifice is the moral¬ 
ity of death, nothing I can add will do so, either. 

I shall confine myself here to one polemical observation. 
The advocates of self-sacrifice, in either version, have never 
demanded consistency. They have not asked men to sacrifice 
theirgoods, pleasures, goals, values, and ideas as a matter of 
principle. Even the saints had to eschew such a course, which 
would be tantamount to instant suicide. The moralists of self¬ 
lessness expect a man to go on functioning, working, achiev¬ 
ing—else he would have no values to give up. They expect 
him to exercise his mind for his own sake and survival, and 
then to deny his judgment as the spirit moves them. They 
expect him to be ruled by whim, the whim of the relevant 
authority or beneficiary, whenever it injects itself into the 
process and demands to be paid off. 

These moralists expect you to live your life on a part-time 
basis only, while trying to get away on the side with sundry 
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acts of self-immolation, just as drug addicts pursue some reg¬ 
ular nourishment while trying to get away with their periodic 
fixes. 

Neither of these contradictions, however, is practicable. 
Man’s life does require adherence to principle. Nor is the 
above a distortion of the theory of self-sacrifice. It is what 
that theory actually means. Short of suicide, this is all that can 
be denoted in reality by the notion of a living entity practicing 
‘‘anti-egoism." 

The content of "the good" should now be clear. The 
good, in Ayn Rand's view, is man the individual sustaining 
life by reason, his life, with everything such a goal requires 
and implies. 


Values as Objective 

Since integration is crucial to the process of understanding, 
let us now connect the ethical knowledge we have been gain¬ 
ing to its roots in the Objectivist metaphysics and epistemol¬ 
ogy. 

In general terms, the connection is evident. A morality of 
rational self-interest obviously presupposes a philosophic 
commitment to reason. But let us be more specific. Let us 
identify the role in this context of Ayn Rand’s theory of con¬ 
cepts, which is the essence of her view of reason. More than 
anything else, this is the theory that makes the Objectivist 
ethics possible. 

For Objectivism, values, like concepts, are not intrinsic 

or subjective, but objective ." 7 

Just as concepts do not represent intrinsic features of re¬ 
ality, but presuppose a mind that performs a certain process 
of integration, so values are not intrinsic features of reality. 
Value requires a valuer—and moral value, therefore, presup¬ 
poses a certain kind of estimate made by man; it presupposes 
an act of evaluation. Such an act, as we know, is possible 
only because man faces a fundamental alternative. It is possi¬ 
ble only if man chooses to pursue a certain goal, which then 
serves as his standard of value. The good, accordingly, is not 
good in itself. Objects and actions are good to man and for 
the sake of reaching a specific goal. 
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But if values are not intrinsic attributes, neither are they 
arbitrary decrees. The realm of facts is what creates the need 
to choose a certain goal. This need arises because man lives 
in reality because he is confronted by a fundamental alter¬ 
native, and because the requirements of his survival, which 
he does not know or obey automatically, are set by reality 
(including his own nature). The particular evaluations a man 
should make, therefore—both in regard to ultimate purpose 
and to the means that foster it-do not have their source in 
anyone’s baseless feeling; they are discovered by a process of 
rational cognition, the steps of which have already been in¬ 
dicated. 

Moral value does not pertain to reality alone or to con¬ 
sciousness alone. It arises because a certain kind of living or¬ 
ganism—a volitional, conceptual organism—sustains a certain 
relationship to an external world. Both these factors—man 
and the world, or human consciousness and reality are es¬ 
sential in this context. The good, accordingly, is neither in¬ 
trinsic nor subjective, but objective. 

Here is Ayn Rand’s statement of the point: 

The objective theory holds that the good is neither an 
attribute of “things in themselves” nor of man s emotional 
states, but an evaluation of the facts of reality by man s 
consciousness according to a rational standard of value. 
(Rational, in this context, means: derived from the facts of 
reality and validated by a process of reason.) The objective- 
theory holds that the good is an aspect of reality in rela¬ 
tion to man —and that it must be discovered, not in¬ 
vented, by man. 18 

An evaluation presupposes the capacity to think; it is a 
type of abstraction, i.e., a product of the process of concept- 
formation and use. This is why one’s theory of concepts de¬ 
termines one’s theory' of values. It is why, in the objective 
approach, the description italicized by Ayn Rand above ap¬ 
plies both to concepts and to values. 

Concepts are aspects of reality in relation to man. That 
is: concepts designate facts—perceived objects with their sim¬ 
ilarities and differences—as condensed by human conscious¬ 
ness, in accordance with a rational method (logic). Similarly, 
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the good is an aspect of reality in relation to man. That is: the 
good designates facts—the requirements of survival—as iden¬ 
tified conceptually, and then evaluated by human conscious¬ 
ness in accordance with a rational standard of value (life). 

Moral knowledge, therefore, follows the basic pattern of 
all conceptual knowledge. If one wishes to discover moral 
truth, he cannot rely either on passive perception of the ex¬ 
ternal or on mental events divorced from the external. In¬ 
stead, he must actively process perceptual data. He must 
integrate and then evaluate the relevant data using the method 
of logic. The method enables him to evaluate noncapriciously 
by leading him to grasp the function of a moral standard in 
human life. The result is the identification and validation of 
objective value-judgments. 

The term “objective,” let me stress here, does not apply 
to all values, but only to values chosen by man. The automatic 
values that govern internal bodily functions or the behavior 
of plants and animals are not the product of a conceptual pro¬ 
cess. Such values, therefore, are outside the terminology of 
“objective,” “intrinsic,” or “subjective.” In this regard, au¬ 
tomatic values are like sense data. Sense data are neither “ob¬ 
jective” nor “nonobjective.” They are the base that makes 
possible man’s later cognitive development; they thereby 
make possible all the standards, including “objectivity,” 
which are eventually defined in order to guide human choices. 
Similarly, automatic biological processes and the sensations 
that accompany them are the base that makes possible man’s 

later evaluative development. 

Because her philosophy regards objectivity as essential to 
conceptualization, Ayn Rand rejected from the outset any 
nonrational view of ethics. Ethics deals with concepts, which, 
in her system, are forms of integration occurring within a cog¬ 
nitive hierarchy that is based on sense perception. This is the 
underlying theory that guided her in seeking out the proper, 
step-by-step reduction of “value.” The result of such reduc¬ 
tion was her discovery of a new code of morality. 

Conventional moralists hold that ethics flows from arbi¬ 
trary' acts of consciousness, whether divine or human, social 
or personal. Such ethical codes express the primacy-of- 
consciousness metaphysics. Objectivism, because it upholds 
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an objective theory of value, is the first ethics in historv to 
express consistently the primacy of existence. 

Existence, we say—the metaphysically given facts of re¬ 
ality, including the identity of man is what demands of hu¬ 
man beings a certain course of behavior. This is the only 
approach to ethics that does not culminate in disaster. Only a 
code based on the demands of reality can enable man to act 
in harmony with reality. 

The “demands" of reality, however, are not command¬ 
ments, duties, or “categorical imperatives.” Reality does not 
issue orders, such as “You must live” or “You must think” 
or “You must be selfish.” The objective approach involves a 
relationship between existence ufid consciousness; the latter 
has to make a contribution here, in the form of a specific 
choice. Existence, therefore, does demand of man a certain 
course, it does include the fact that he must act in a cer¬ 
tain way —if; if, that is, he chooses a certain goal. 

“Reality confronts man with a great many ‘musts,’ " 
writes Miss Rand, 

but all of them are conditional; the formula of realistic 
necessity is: “You must, if—” and the “if” stands for man’s 
choice: “—if you want to achieve a certain goal.” You 
must cat, if you want to survive. You must work, if 
you want to eat. You must think, if you want to work. 

You must look at reality, if you want to think—if you want 
to know what to do—if you want to know what goals to 
choose—if you want to know how to achieve them.” 

We have discussed the acceptance of cause and effect as 
an aspect of the virtue of rationality. Now let us take a wider 
view. The field of ethics itself, including all moral virtues and 
values, is necessitated by the law of causality. Morality is no 
more than a means to an end; it defines the causes we must 
enact if we are to attain a certain effect. Thus Ayn Rand's 
statement that the principle replacing duty in the Objectivist 
ethics is causality, in the form of the memorable Spanish prov¬ 
erb “God said: Take what you want and pay for it.”’ 0 

If life is what you want, you must pay for it, by accepting 
and practicing a code of rational behavior. Morality, too, is a 
must—//- it is the price of the choice to live. That choice 
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itself, therefore, is not a moral choice; it precedes morality; it 
is the decision of consciousness that underlies the need of 
morality. 51 

Ayn Rand's approach to morality is unique. As the whole 
history of philosophy demonstrates, it is an approach that is 
unimaginable to the advocates of a nonobjective view of con¬ 
cepts. 

The intrinsicist school holds that values, like universal 
or essences, are features of reality independent of conscious¬ 
ness (and of life). The good, accordingly, is divorced from 
goals, consequences, and beneficiaries. The good is not good 
to anybody or for anything; it is good in itself. One can come 
to know such an object only by the standard intrinsicist 
means, mystic insight. Thereafter, one ‘’just knows" good and 
evil; one knows them automatically and infallibly, without 
benefit of any cognitive method. 

Although it purports to discover values in external real¬ 
ity, intrinsicism actually cuts the tie between values and real¬ 
ity. By divorcing value from purpose and beneficiary, the 
theory makes value-judgments pointless and arbitrary. Why 
then should men concern themselves with ethical issues? The 
most common intrinsicist answer is: God (or some equivalent, 
like Kant's noumenal self) has issued commandments, and it 
is man’s duty to obey them. 

“Duty" is not a synonym for “virtue.” “Duty," Ayn Rand 
writes, means “the moral necessity to perform certain actions 
for no reason other than obedience to some higher authority, 
without regard to any personal goal, motive, desire or inter¬ 
est." 52 Such an approach means the severing of ethics both 
from reason and from values. When a man acts to achieve his 
values, said Kant, he is amoral; he is outside the field of ethics. 
To deserve moral credit, in this view, a man must do his duty 
without reference to any personal goal or to any future effects 
on his own life and happiness. He must do his duty as an act 
of pure selflessness, simply because it is his duty. Kant calls 
this “acting from duty." 

By its nature, a duty ethics defaults on the task of ethics. 
Since it detaches virtues from values, it offers man no guid¬ 
ance in the job of living. The crucial problems of human ex¬ 
istence, the daily decisions men must make in regard to goals 
such as work, love, friendship, freedom, happiness all this, 
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for the intrinsicist, is beside the point. Ethics, he believes, 
defines man’s obligations to the supernatural; it transcends 

what the vulgar call “real life. 

Real life, however, remains a fact. It continues to demand 
a specific course of action—of rational, selfish action—which 
the duty advocates not only ignore but seek to countermand. 
The result is a moral code that is worse than useless, a code 
that dooms man to an unendurable dichotomy: virtue versus 
pleasure, one’s character versus one’s welfare, the moral ver¬ 
sus the practical, ethics versus survival. It would be difficult 
to imagine a greater assault than this on man’s life, or a greater 
negation of morality. 

Although most people pay lip service to the duty ap¬ 
proach, they know enough to resent it. Hence the bad name 
which “the good’’ now has—the odor of boredom, pain, and 
senselessness that permeates the subject of morality in the 
public mind." 

The subjectivist school, to which we may now turn, holds 
that values, like concepts and definitions, are creations of con¬ 
sciousness independent of reality. In this view, values are re¬ 
lated to the goals of men or other acting entities. But no such 
goal, it is added, can be rational, none can have a basis in the 
realm of fact. The good, accordingly, is divorced from reason; 
it is whatever the arbitrary desires of consciousness decree it 
to be. Hence there is no such thing as moral knowledge; there 
is merely subjective preference. 

Subjectivists of the social variety, despite their rejection 
of intrinsicism, also tend to advocate a duty approach to mo¬ 
rality. Since a human group of some kind is the creator of 
reality, they believe, its members’ arbitrary wishes are the 
standard of right and wrong, to which the individual must 
conform. The group thus assumes the prerogatives of the di¬ 
vine moral legislator of the intrinsicists, and self-sacrifice for 
society becomes the essence of virtue, replacing self-sacrifice 
for God. This approach, though offered to us as modern, is 
merely a secularized version of the ethics of religion. To 
secularize an error is still to commit it. 

Subjectivism of the personal variety leads to a more dis¬ 
tinctive (though equally false) ethics-, the irrationalist or whim- 
worshiping version of egoism, typified by the stand of the 
Sophists in the ancient world and of most Nietzscheans in the 
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modern. In this view, the consciousness of each individual is 
the creator of its own reality. Each man, therefore, must be 
guided by his own arbitrary feelings; he must act to gratify his 
desires, whatever they happen to be and whatever the effects 
on other men (who are assumed to be acting in the same fash¬ 
ion). It follows that every man is a threat to every other; the 
essence of human life is a clash of senseless passions, and one’s 
only hope is to cheat, crush, or enslave the rest of mankind 
before they do it to him. This is the theory that makes "self¬ 
ishness” in the public mind a synonym for “evil.” It is a the¬ 
ory that divorces ‘ selfishness” from every intellectual 
requirement of man’s life. In this approach, “selfishness” be¬ 
comes the frantic shriek: “The good is whatever 1 feel is good 
for me, murder not excluded.” 

In reason and reality, such an attitude is the opposite of 
what self-interest requires. But this does not deter a subjectiv¬ 
ist. He jettisons reason and reality from the outset. 

Despite all their differences, intrinsicists and subjectivists 
agree on fundamentals. This is true in ethics as in epistemol¬ 
ogy. Ethical principles, both schools agree, are rationally in¬ 
defensible; there is no logical relationship between the facts 
of this world and value-judgments; morality requires a mes¬ 
sage from the beyond. One school then claims to have re¬ 
ceived such a message, while the other, rejecting this claim, 
throw's out the whole field as noncognitive. 

Neither approach grasps man’s need of morality, neither 
can be practiced without pitting man against reality—and 
both are eager to insist that no third alternative is possible. 

When they hear about the Objectivist ethics, philosophy 
professors from both groups ask, as though by reflex, the same 
question. “If the choice to live precedes morality,” they say, 
“what is the status of someone w'ho chooses not to live? Isn’t 
the choice of suicide as legitimate as any other, so long as one 
acts on it? And if so, doesn't that mean that for Rand, too, as 
for Hume or Nietzsche, ethics, being the consequence of an 
arbitrary decision, is itself arbitrary?” 

In answ'er to this, I want to mention first that suicide is 
sometimes justified, according to Objectivism. Suicide is jus¬ 
tified when man’s life, ow'ing to circumstances outside of a 
person's control, is no longer possible; an example might be 
a person with a painful terminal illness, or a prisoner in a 
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concentration camp who sees no chance of escape. In cases 
such as these, suicide is not necessarily a philosophic rejection 
of life or of reality. On the contrary, it may very well be their 
tragic reaffirmation. Self-destruction in such contexts may 
amount to the tortured cry: “Man’s life means so much to me 
that 1 will not settle for anything less. I will not accept a living 
death as a substitute.” 

The professors I just quoted, however, have an entirely 
different case in mind. They seek to prove that values are 
arbitrary by citing a person who would commit suicide, not 
because of any tragic cause, but as a primary and an end-in- 
itself. The answer to this one is: no. 

A primary choice does not mean an “arbitrary," “whim¬ 
sical," or “groundless" choice. There are grounds for a 
(certain) primary choice, and those grounds are reality—all of 
it. The choice to live, as we have seen, is the choice to accept 
the realm of reality. This choice is not only not arbitrary. It 
is the precondition of criticizing the arbitrary; it is the base of 
reason. 

A man who would throw away his life without cause, 
who would reject the universe on principle and embrace a 
zero for its own sake—such a man, according to Objectivism, 
would belong on the lowest rung of hell. His action would 
Indicate so profound a hatred—of himself, of values, of real- 
ity—that he would have to be condemned by any human be¬ 
ing as a monster. The moment he would announce his decision 
seriously he would be disqualified as an object of intellectual 
debate. One cannot argue with or about a walking corpse, 
who has just consigned himself to the void—the void of the 
nonconscious, the nonethical, the non-anything. 

Ethics is conditional, i.e., values are not intrinsic. But val¬ 
ues are not subjective, either. Values are objective. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

Because of the influence of religion, the code of sacrifice has 
always dominated the field of morality, as far back as histor¬ 
ical evidence goes. A handful of Western thinkers did reject 
this code. The two with the best and fullest ethical systems 
were Aristotle and Spinoza, each of whom sought in his own 
way to uphold the value of life, the virtue of rationality, and 
the principle of egoism. But even these rare dissenters were 
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influenced, both in method and content, by Platonic and by 
subjectivist elements. 

Although men in the West, roused by such dissent, did 
occasionally rebel against the moral creed of the religionists, 
there was no solid intellectual base to support their rebellion. 
As a result, it was always partial, compromised, and short¬ 
lived. The fresh new start petered out each time, defeated by 
its own unwitting deficiencies, contradictions, and moral con¬ 
cessions. 

Ayn Rand is the first moralist to say no to the dogma of 
self-sacrifice—to say it righteously, consistently, and with full 
philosophic objectivity. She is thus the first to identify in com¬ 
pletely rational terms what that dogma is doing to the human 
race and what the alternative to it is. 

This marks a historic turning point. It is the moral liber¬ 
ation of man, his rescue from the torture chamber of the hu¬ 
manitarians. It means the possibility, after all the centuries of 
wreckage and carnage, of man’s life on earth, his life in the 
pure sense of the term—uncontradicted, unblemished, un¬ 
breached. 

So far, this kind of world is only a possibility. The reality, 
perhaps, lies far in the future. But at least it is possible, and 
now we know it. 
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Rationality” is a broad ab¬ 
straction. Now we must learn more fully how to apply it to 
the concrete choices of human life. We must study the deriv¬ 
ative virtues (and values) recognized by the Objectivist ethics. 

Since these virtues are expressions of rationality, they are 
logically interconnected, both in theory and in practice. None 
can be validated in isolation, apart from the others; nor can a 
man practice any one of them consistently while defaulting 
on the others. In defining a series of virtues, Ayn Rand is ab¬ 
stracting, separating out for purposes of specialized study el¬ 
ements of a single whole. What she seeks to clarify by this 
means, however, is the whole. The Objectivist ethics upholds 
not disconnected rules, but an integrated way of life, every 
aspect of which entails all the others. 

The essence of this way of life, as we know, involves a 
Certain relationship between man’s consciousness and reality. 
In a primacy-of-consciousness philosophy, virtue consists of 
allegiance to the ruling consciousness, such as God or society. 
In Ayn Rand's philosophy, virtue consists of allegiance to ex¬ 
istence; it consists of a man’s recognizing facts and then acting 
accordingly. The virtues are differentiated from one another 
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according to the particular metaphysically given facts they 
identify. 

In Atlas Shrugged, Ayn Rand defines six major derivatives 
of the virtue of rationality. That is the account I am follow¬ 
ing. 1 Miss Rand did not regard this list as necessarily exhaus¬ 
tive or the order of its items as logically mandatory. Her 
concern was not to cover every application of virtue, but to 
identify the essentials of rationality in the most important 
areas and aspects of human life. This is the minimum moral 
knowledge needed by a man if he seeks to follow reason con¬ 
sistently, as a matter of principle, in his daily choices and 
actions. 

The six derivative virtues are independence, integrity, 
honesty, justice, productiveness, and pride. After we have dis¬ 
cussed them, we will consider a widespread vice, which rep¬ 
resents the destruction of all of them. The vice is the initiation 
of physical force against other men. 


Independence as a Primary Orientation to Reality, Not to Other Men 

The virtue of independence, in Ayn Rand’s definition, is 
“one’s acceptance of the responsibility of forming one’s 
own judgments and of living by the work of one’s own 
mind. . . .” 2 

The classic statement of this virtue appears in The Foun¬ 
tainhead, when Roark contrasts the creator with the second- 
hander: 


Nothing is given to man on earth. Everything he needs 
has to be produced. And here man faces his basic alterna¬ 
tive: he can survive in only one of two ways by the in¬ 
dependent work of his own mind or as a parasite fed by 
the minds of others. The creator originates. The parasite 
borrows. The creator faces nature alone. The parasite laces 
nature through an intermediary. 

The creator’s concern is the conquest of nature. The 
parasite’s concern is the conquest of men. 

The creator lives for his work. He needs no other 
men. His primary goal is within himself. The parasite lives 
second-hand. He needs others. Others become his prime 
motive. 
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The basic need of the creator is independence The 
reasoning mind . . . demands total independence in func¬ 
tion and in motive. To a creator, all relations with men 
are secondary. 

The basic need of the second-hander is to secure his 
ties with men in order to be fed. He places relations first.' 

If a man lived on a desert island, a policy of dependence 
would be impossible to him. He would have to think, act, 
produce on his own or suffer the consequences. He would 
have to focus on reality or perish. 

The same principle applies when one lives in society. The 
presence of other men does not change the nature of man or 
the requirements of his life. Others can properly offer one 
many values; they cannot, however, become one’s means of 
survival or basic frame of reference. They cannot be treated 
as a substitute for reason or reality—not with impunity. 

The independent man, Roark says, ‘‘does not function 
through [others]. He is not concerned with them in any pri¬ 
mary matter. Not in his aim, not in his motive, not in his 
thinking, not in his desires, not in the source of his energy.” 4 
The independent man who lives in society learns from others 
and may choose to work jointly with them, but the essence 
of his learning and his work is the process of thought, which 
he has to perform alone. He needs others with whom to trade, 
but the trade is merely an exchange of creations, and his pri¬ 
mary concern is the act of creating; his concern is his own 
work. He may love another person and even decide that he 
does not care to live without his beloved; but he chooses his 
love as a complement to his work, and he chooses by his own 
rational standards, for the sake of his own happiness. He may 
enjoy receiving approval from others, but others are not the 
source of his self-esteem; he esteems himself, then enjoys re¬ 
ceiving approval only when he independently approves of the 
approvers. This kind of man gains many values from mankind 
and offers many values in return; but mankind is not his mo¬ 
tor, his sustainer, or his purpose. 

Ayn Rand describes such an individual as the man of “self- 
sufficient ego.” 5 The primary in his consciousness—that which 
comes first in any issue—is not other men, but reality as per¬ 
ceived by his mind. In fundamental terms, such a man does 
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not need others; he acts among them just as he would without 
them. In principle, he is as alone in society as on a desert 
island. 

The opposite policy consists in dropping one’s mind and 
accepting as one’s guide a different primary, people. This type 
of person is not moved by a concern for logic or truth; he is 
oriented basically not to reality, but to other men—to what 
they believe, what they feel, what he can wheedle out of or 
pump into them, what he can do to, with, or for them. The 
man who acquires his beliefs by accepting the consensus of 
his “significant others”; the man who gains his sense of self- 
worth from prestige, i.e., from reputation in the mind of oth¬ 
ers, regardless of their standard of judgment; the man who 
gets ahead not through work, but through pull; the social 
worker whose function is not to create, but to redistribute the 
wealth created by others; the criminal or dictator who lives 
by initiating force against others—these are some of the 
“second-handers” described in The Fountainhead . 6 They are 
men who live through or within others, men to whom soli¬ 
tude, in principle, means death. 

A parasite, biologically, is a creature that lives on or in an 
organism of another species. The second-hander, however, is 
unique. He has no counterpart in the world of biology. He is 
a parasite on his own species. 

The relationship between the virtue of independence and 
the fundamentals of metaphysics, epistemology, and ethics is 
readily apparent. 

Whether explicitly or otherwise, the independent man 
grasps the distinction between the metaphysical and the man¬ 
made. Conformity to the metaphysically given, he under¬ 
stands, is essential to successful action; the man-made may be 
accepted only if and when it achieves or flows from such con¬ 
formity. This kind of individual fulfills the basic requirement 
of human survival: he knows how—by reference to what ab¬ 
solute—to form his ideas and choose his actions. 

To the second-hander, by contrast, the man-made 
whether rational or irrational, true or false, good or evil 
becomes the equivalent of reality. This kind of individual, 
having detached himself from the realm of existence, has no 
standard by which to judge others; he has no way to know 
whose ideas to follow, whose behavior to copy, whose favor 
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to curry. Such a person reduces himself to helplessness, the 
fundamental helplessness of having left his life to the mercy 
of blind chance. The result is most people's desperate need 
for an authority, religious or secular, who will take over their 
lives, make their value-judgments, and tell them what to do. 
The independent man will refuse any such role, but the worst 
second-hander of all, the power-luster, is eager to accept it. 
Thereafter, he destroys everyone, including himself, 

The independent man accepts the primacy of existence. 
In some terms, he understands that A is A no matter what 
men’s desires or beliefs, The dependent switches to the pri¬ 
macy of consciousness, He devotes himself not to the task of 
identifying that which is, but to imitating, appeasing, serving, 
or forcing the consciousnesses on whom he depends, As to 
reality, he believes—insofar as he considers the issue at all— 
that he can safely leave the realm to others to deal with. 
“Nothing,” he feels, “is more powerful than my neighbors, 
my tribe, my colleagues, my armies, or my leader. 

The independent man understands in some terms that 
reason is man's means of knowledge; as a result, he accepts 
the responsibility of practicing the virtue of rationality. The 
parasite cannot justify his own default, but he does not want 
to do the necessary work; he does not want to exert the effort 
that an independent, creative existence would require. He 
wants the “freedom,” when he feels like it, to coast mentally 
or evade. Such a person is not always a passive type. He may 
struggle, act, even make a certain kind of long-range plan and 
figure out the means of implementing it (e.g., he may spend 
years planning how to rob a bank or enslave a nation). But 
none of this qualifies as “effort” in the moral sense or as ra¬ 
tionality. Within the framework of the parasite’s life, struggle 
does not represent a commitment to focussing on reality or 
to being guided by his conceptual faculty. On the contrary, 
his struggle is an attempt to escape from reality and from the 
need to conceptualize. There is no such thing as a parasitism 
based on fact or defended by an appeal to principle. There is 
only a brazen double standard: “He will work and I will get 
away with my desire to cash in on the results.” 

Mental activity motivated by whim and streaked with 
evasion is not a form of reason, but of its opposite; just as 
inferences drawn from arbitrary premises and riddled with 
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contradictions are the opposite of logic. Neither reason nor 
logic can be defined in terms of context-dropping. 

The ego or self, Ayn Rand holds, is the mind. The inde¬ 
pendent man, therefore, is the only genuine egoist. The 
second-hander—whether he seeks to exploit others and/or to 
serve them—is an opposite breed. In placing people above 
reality, he renounces his ego. Whatever his goal or intended 
beneficiary, such a man is a literal altruist; he “places others 
above self" in the deepest sense and pays the price. The price 
is the fact that the selfless is the mindless. 

If man’s survival depends on the proper functioning of 
his consciousness, then Ayn Rand’s ethics is not arbitrary. Her 
code of egoism-as-independence defines the one form of hu¬ 
man life in which, as a matter of principle, man is able to be 
conscious. 

Like every virtue, independence involves both an intel¬ 
lectual and an existential component. 

Intellectually, independence, to repeat Miss Rand’s words, 
is "one's acceptance of the responsibility of forming one’s 
own judgments.’’ It is one’s recognition of the fact that the 
mind is an attribute of the individual and that no person can 
think for another. An intellectually independent man pro¬ 
cesses perceptual material by the use of his own rational fac¬ 
ulty. In dealing with any question, whether of fact or value, 
end or means, philosophy or science, he follows the method 
of objectivity. A second-hander, by contrast, is a parasite of 
cognition, who accepts the ideas of others on faith. He is the 
man who says; "I don’t care whether others have reasons for 
their conclusions or not. If an idea is good enough for my 


neighbors (or my grandfather, my subjects, my pope, my pres¬ 
ident), it’s good enough for me." 

The term "independent thought” is a redundancy. Either 
a man is struggling to identify facts, to integrate, to under¬ 
stand—this is at once a state of thought and of independence. 


Or he accepts the conclusions of other men without regard to 
facts, logic, understanding. This is a state of dependence and 
of nonthought. Even if the conclusions thus accepted happen 
to be true, they are of no cognitive value to the parasite. In 
his consciousness, those conclusions are not truth, but the 


arbitrary. 

just as egoism does not mean retreating to a desert island, 
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so independence does not mean rediscovering on one’s own 
the sum of human cognition. The ability to profit from the 
thinking of others is the time-saver that makes human prog¬ 
ress possible. One should, therefore, learn as much as he can 
from others. The moral point is that he actually be learning, 
i.e., engaged in a process of cognition, not of parroting. 

Virtue does not require that one's mental contents be 
original. What it requires is a certain method of dealing with 
one’s mental contents, whoever initially conceived them. The 
moral issue is not: who was first? but: is one a man of reason 
or of faith? 

A rational man does not treat independence as the vali¬ 
dation of an idea. He does not say, as certain subjectivists do: 
“I myself accept this idea; therefore, it must be true.” On the 
contrary, he is independent precisely in order to be objective. 
He says: “This idea is true in reason; therefore, I accept it.” 7 

Similarly, independence is not the assertion of one’s own 
feelings, regardless of the reasons behind them. Independence 
is not the vice of whim-worship; it is a trait applicable not to 
emotion, but to the function of the mind. If a person accepts 
ideas because he has looked at reality first-hand, then he is an 
independent man regardless of his feelings, no matter how 
similar they are to those of other men. By the same token, if 
he has turned his soul over to society to program, then he is 
a dependent, no matter how unique any of his feelings happen 
to be. 

The man who takes pride in the "independence” of his 
feelings is usually dominated by one feeling in particular: hos¬ 
tility. His notion of being independent in the realm of ideas 
is to affront people by rejecting whatever they believe simply 
because they believe it. By definition, such a person is uncon¬ 
cerned with logic or reality; his ideas are shaped entirely by 
other men—in reverse. This kind of mentality, which poses 
as being courageous, represents an especially ugly form of de¬ 
pendence. 

Since intellectual independence is a product of the choice 
to think, it is an attainment open to everyone. As we have 
seen, a man can be cognitively helped or hampered by his 
environment. But he cannot be turned into a thinker or a ro¬ 
bot without his own consent (leaving aside cases such as the 
infliction of physical torture or damage). A thinker, therefore, 



deserves moral credit, regardless of his parents, his teachers, 
his society; and a robot, moral blame. 

Now let us consider the existential side of the virtue of 
independence. 

Thought is not an end in itself, but a means to action. If 
life is the standard, man must think in order to gain knowl¬ 
edge, then use his knowledge to guide him in creating the 
material values his life requires. This means: he must be a self- 
supporting entity; he must finance his activities by his own 
productive effort; he must work for a living. (Even a wealthy 
heir or lottery winner is morally obliged to work, as we will 
see in due course.) 

Since man is an integration of two attributes, mind and 
body, every virtue reflects this integration. None can be prac¬ 
ticed spiritually but not materially, or vice versa. The depen¬ 
dent in the spiritual realm, since he does not think, creates no 
wealth. He becomes thereby a dependent in matter. The de¬ 
pendent in the material realm makes the actions of others his 
means of survival. He becomes thereby the kind of person 
who “places relations first," i.e., he becomes a dependent in 
spirit. 

If a man is to be first-handed, he must begin by reaching 
independent conclusions. Then he must accept the responsi¬ 
bility of implementing his conclusions in practice, i.e., he must 
pay his own way. He must be self-reliant in the mental world 
and in the physical world. 

In a division-of-labor society, no one produces by himself 
all the goods and services that his life requires. What he does 
produce is an economic value he can offer to others in ex¬ 
change for the things he wants; he produces the value-equiv¬ 
alent of the goods and services he seeks. A man who deals 
with others by this method is the opposite of a dependent. He 
relies on his own power of creativity in order to survive. He 
counts on the value of his work being recognized by rational 
men, not on getting favors from any person or clique. He is 
not restricted to dealing with a clique; potentially, the whole 
world is his customer. Nor does he benefit from a policy of 
conformity. In a free country, intellectual independence and 
material wealth tend to be concomitant; the more a producer 
exercises his own best judgment regardless of the momentary 
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notions or passions of the crowd, the more economically suc¬ 
cessful he becomes (see chapter 11). 

It is often said that no one is independent because we all 
relv on others; e.g., on the grocer who supplies us with bread. 
This claim evades an obvious question; do you pay your gro¬ 
cer or do you offer him only a sob story (or a stickup).' The 
term “dependence” in its pejorative sense cannot be stretched 
to subsume both these policies. Those who find this distinc¬ 
tion difficult to grasp and who prattle about the interde¬ 
pendence" of our “complex” society may seek further clari¬ 


fication from any grocer. 

Individuals who trade their own creations are not para¬ 
sites The dependents among men in this issue are the non- 
creators. Some of them do not care to perform any kind of 
work, but plead for unearned support from others; in the ter¬ 
minology of Atlas Shrugged these are the moochers. Others 
turn criminal and seize the unearned; these are the looters. 
Others peddle various forms of mysticism (e.g., astrology), 
which though noncriminal, contribute nothing to the main¬ 
tenance of human life or actively undermine it. Others-by 
far the largest subcategory-are the Peter Keatings, who hold 
a legitimate job but drift through it out of focus, exercising 
no judgment, reaching no conclusions, merely imitating the 

motions of those around them. t 

All of these types are “fed by the minds of others in the 
literal sense of “fed.” All want the effects of reason without 
the need of exercising the faculty. All seek not to practice 
virtue or abolish it but, in Ayn Rand's eloquent phrase, to be 
“hitchhikers of virtue.” 8 None has any answer to the ques¬ 
tion: by what right do you choose such a course? 

“Existential independence,” according to the Objectivist 
ethics, means supporting oneself in a rational field of en¬ 
deavor by using a first-handed approach. This last means per¬ 
forming one’s work with an active mind, on the premise of 
understanding the job and finding ever better ways to do it, 
turning out standard products more efficiently or discovering 
superior ones. Every job, from ditch digging to philosophy, 
begs for these kinds of innovation; What innovation requires, 
however, is a worker in focus, ready to throw aside rou¬ 
tine. ask questions, challenge tradition, and, if necessary, suf¬ 
fer opposition, when the drones around him see that their 
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lethargy is being disturbed. This type of worker, on any scale 
of endeavor, is the creator of wealth, through whose effort all 
the noncreators live. He is the individual who fulfills the sec¬ 
ond half of Ayn Rand’s definition of “independence.’’ He 
“lives by the work of his own mind." 

The role of independence in human life is writ large, for 
all to see, in the lives of the great creators. Not all indepen¬ 
dent men are great creators; but all great creators by definition 
are independent men, at least to the extent of their creativity. 
These are the men whose achievements—from logic, geome¬ 
try, and science to anesthesia, concertos, power looms, and 
rockets—have lifted mankind out of raw nature and into a 
human mode of existence. 

Whoever takes a great step forward leaves a chasm be¬ 
hind. In the best of societies, he has to wait patiently, alone, 
for other men to catch up; and most societies to date have 
hardly been the best. Hence the fate suffered so often by ge¬ 
niuses, inventors, and innovators—not only hatred, ridicule, 
persecution, martyrdom, but the necessity to spend one’s life 
and precious hours fighting against their root; against mental 
passivity, slothful ignorance, willful deafness, enshrined false¬ 
hood. “But the men of unborrowed vision went ahead,” said 
Roark. “They fought, they suffered and they paid. But they 
won .” 9 

No further argument for the virtue of independence 
should be necessary; not if man’s life is the standard of value. 


Integrity os Loyalty to Rational Principles 

“Integrity” is loyalty in action to one's convictions and val¬ 
ues. 1 " 

As its name suggests, this virtue is one’s recognition of 
the fact that man is an integrated being, a unity made of mat¬ 
ter and consciousness. As such, he may, in Ayn Rand’s words, 
“permit no breach between body and mind, between action 
and thought, between his life and his convictions. . . . 

Few men flout their perceptual knowledge. Aside from 
the lowest cases—such as those who are high on LSD or on 
the Reverend Jim Jones—a man does not walk into the path 
of a speeding truck “because I feel like it” or ‘because the 
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leader expects it.” The consequences of such action are too 
clear. On the conceptual level, however, the consequences of 
flouting one’s knowledge are not thus inescapable. On the 
contrary, as we saw in chapter 2, to keep one’s value- 
judgments operative amid the vicissitudes of life is a volitional 
task. It requires that one act in focus, holding the full context 
of one’s knowledge and retaining the perspective of long- 
range purpose. Context of this kind can be held and long- 
range purpose achieved, philosophy tells us, only if man 
functions by the guidance of principles. 

To avoid any breach between action and thought, a man 
must learn the proper principles, then follow them methodi¬ 
cally, despite any unwarranted pleas or demands from any 
source, inner or outer. Integrity isolates this aspect of the 
moral life; it is the virtue of acting as an absolute on (rational) 
principle. It is the principle of being principled. 

A person may experience a desire or fear that tempts him 
to contradict his own considered value-judgments. Or, 
through plain inertia, he may be reluctant to initiate the ac¬ 
tions entailed by his views. Or—this is by far the most com¬ 
mon case—other men may disagree with him and demand that 
he follow their ideas, not his own. In all these cases, integrity 
remains the same; it is the policy of practicing what one 
preaches, regardless of emotional or social pressure. It is the 
policy of not allowing any consideration whatever to over¬ 
whelm the conclusions of one’s mind, neither one’s own feel¬ 
ings nor those of others. 

It is not a breach of integrity, but a moral obligation, to 
change one’s views if one finds that some idea he holds is 
wrong. It is a breach of integrity to know that one is right 
and then proceed (usually with the help of some rationaliza¬ 
tion) to defy the right in practice. To do this, a person must 
willfully brush aside his knowledge; he must blind himself to 
what he already sees and pretend that he does not think what 
he knows he does. This is what Ayn Rand calls “faking one’s 
consciousness. ” ,J 

The man of integrity recognizes that he knows what he 
knows, that what is right is right, and that this knowledge 
may not properly be evaded when the time comes to act. It 
may not be evaded for the sake of achieving “spontaneity," 
“security,” “social harmony,” or any other end. The alter- 
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native is to reject morality, dispense with cognition, and sus¬ 
pend one’s conceptual faculty. On such a person, the 
conceptual faculty wreaks its own revenge, as we will see 
shortly. 

In regard to consciousness, integrity requires that a man 
have convictions. If an individual evades the responsibility of 
considering ideas, if he is moved not by his intellect but by 
his feelings, his neighbors, his prescribed routine, then there 
can be no question of his acting in accordance with his ideas. 
By defaulting on the task of thought, such a man makes every 
virtue impossible to himself. 

But holding explicit ideas is not enough. Like indepen¬ 
dence, integrity is a derivative of rationality and precludes 
any form of emotionalism. It does not mean loyalty to arbi¬ 
trary notions, however strongly one feels they are true. Adolf 
Hitler acting faithfully to carry out his hatred of the Jews is 
not an example of virtue. Integrity means loyalty not to a 
whim or delusion, but to one’s knowledge, to the conclusions 
one can prove logically. Like every other virtue, therefore, 
integrity presupposes a mind that seeks knowledge, a mind 
that accepts and follows reason. B 

Turning now to action, any individual, however rational, 
may experience temptation at times. He may be tempted to 
take a wrong action by an out-of-context emotion. This is in 
no way immoral, so long as the individual does not act on the 
emotion, but looks at reality and summons the full context to 
consciousness, thereby reclaiming his knowledge of the ac¬ 
tion’s harmful consequences. When a rational man thus reas¬ 
serts the facts, the temptation vanishes (assuming he holds no 
subconscious contradictions on the issue). In purely physical 
cases, the pattern is obvious to everyone. A person may be 
eager to eat a succulent pie; but not if he discovers that the 
juice is poison. For Objectivism, moral evil is the spiritual 
equivalent of poison. There is no element of soul or body 
urging men to succumb to such a thing; there is no inbuilt 
attraction to falsehood, brainlessness, or suicide. 

The challenge of a man’s life is not to struggle against 
immoral passions, but to see the facts of reality clearly, in full 
focus. Once a man has done this in a given situation, there is 
no further difficulty in regard to him acting on what he sees. 

When integrity, is recognized to be a matter of self- 
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. , nr , irt ice comes to seem irresistible. Thus Ayn 
££whet, she «» P™ised for he, course 
fn fighting the Establishment. "1 am not brave enough to be a 

““ jf one's moral principles are irrational, however, he will 
read the opposite delusion; he will regard .n.egrtty» chi¬ 
merical, a P^in, — m 

SellwTa,” 0 , he right and the good; bn, he will nevertheless 
be seduced by the evil. He will be seduced not just occasion¬ 
al owing to some temporary error, but ceaselessly and m- 
escabably by virtue o( the "lower" elements ,n his nature, 
whkh is "only human," The classic formulation here is the 
toent of Paul: "I do no, understand wha, I am doing, ... 
cTwrn but 1 cannot do wha. is right. I do no, do the good 
things that I wan, to do, I do the wrong things that 
want to do ... What a wretched man lam. 

if one demands of man obedience to duty, the reject,on 
of pleasure the practice of sacrifice, then of course men will 
be assaulted by temptation, the temptation-inherent not ,n 
any “lower” nature but in the vital requirements of a rational 
be L_ to seek values, to pursue happiness, to achieve the,r own 
welfare. If people believe that such concerns are vices, then 
the practice of integrity is not only impossible to them, but a 
threat; to the extent that they enact their preachments ihei 
survival is imperilled. Hence the mystics unfailing d m 
because of “practical” or “earthly or bodily conside a 
lions, moral perfection is unattainable. So it is, if perfection 
is defined by intrinsicist dogmas. To irrational principles, one 
cannot be loyal. Ideas that are not derived from reality cannot 

be consistently practiced in reality. 

In dealing with other men, as with his own emotipns, the 
man of integrity is an absolutist. In cases of disagreement or 
conflict, he is willing to listen to others, certain others, and- 
up to a point-to modify his behavior in order to gain the 
cooperation; but he is not willing to bargain about ™orahty. 
Being an “extremist,” he rejects today’s most popular attack 
on integrity: the creed urging as the essence of virtue the prac¬ 
tice of compromise. . . 

A “compromise” is “an adjustment of conflicting clai . 

by mutual concessions.” H In reason, the validity of such a 
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procedure depends on the kind of concession a man is mak¬ 
ing. 

If a man makes concessions in regard to concretes within 
the framework of rational moral principles that both parties 
accept, then his action may be entirely proper; but not if he 
compromises moral principles themselves. As an example of 
the first case, Ayn Rand cites two traders, who agree that the 
buyer of an article is obliged to pay the seller, but who dis¬ 
agree about a given article's monetary worth; they resolve the 
conflict by finding an intermediate price satisfactory to both. 
As against: a man dealing with a burglar, who expects to seize 
goods without payment; the "adjustment’’ then consisting in 
the man agreeing—without duress, as his idea of a moral res¬ 
olution—to give the burglar free of charge only part of the 
goods he came to steal. This would be compromise in regard 
to principle, and, as Miss Rand observes, it would mean “a 
total surrender—the recognition of |the burglar's] right to 
one’s property." Once a man makes this kind of concession, 
he leaves himself helpless: he surrenders not only some of his 
property, but also the principle of ownership. The burglar 
thereby gains the upper hand in the relationship and the 
power to determine its future. He gains the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of being sanctioned as virtuous. What he concedes in 
the compromise is merely a concrete (some of the loot) for a 
while. It is only "for a while,” because there is no longer any 
way to stop him when he comes back tomorrow for more 
loot. 15 

An obvious similarity exists between this case and that of 
a country able to defend itself which decides nevertheless to 
"negotiate" with an aggressor, agreeing to some of the latter’s 
arbitrary demands in the name of being "flexible” and pre¬ 
serving "peace.” Such a country thereby invites more de¬ 
mands, to be answered by more "flexibility”; it is doomed 
from the start (assuming it does not change its policy). By 
conceding the propriety of "some” aggression, it has dropped 
the principle of self-defense and of its own sovereignty; which 
leaves it without moral grounds to object to the next depre¬ 
dation. (The alternative to such capitulation is not necessarily 
war; on the contrary, a free nation's strength, moral and mil¬ 
itary, is the greatest deterrent to war.) 

Now suppose, to change the example completely, that a 
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man wants to be neither a Roark nor a Keating, but a “middle- 
of-the-road’er” in regard to the virtue of independence. He 
will look at reality first-hand, he decides, except when an is¬ 
sue is highly controversial, in which case he will conform to 
society. Such an individual has subordinated thought to safety, 
the safety of not affronting others, however irrational their 
beliefs happen to be. This man may very well exercise his 
judgment on many occasions (as does Keating himself), but he 
does it only by the permission of others. Despite his intention, 
therefore, he has become an “extremist.” Like a slave, though 
by his own choice, his guiding principle is obedience. A slave 
is allowed by his masters to think on his own some of the 
time. 

In the very act of a man endorsing a compromise between 
clashing ways of life, the essence of one, independence, has 
been thrown out; while its opposite has become the ruling 
absolute. This is part of the reason why such a man grows 
increasingly mindless with the passage of time. 

As a last example, consider a judge on the bench who, 
eager to be reappointed, agrees to rig his verdicts “once in a 
while" at the behest of his political bosses, in cases where 
they have an urgent interest in the outcome. Such a man has 
dropped the principle of justice. Justice cannot countenance 
a single act of injustice. What sets the terms of this judge’s 
compromise, therefore, and directs his verdicts is the princi¬ 
ple of favoritism, which permits whatever the bosses author¬ 
ize, including many verdicts that are not tainted, when this is 
palatable to them. In such a court, fairness is possible, but 
only by accident. The essence of the system is the replace¬ 
ment of fairness by pull. 

In chapter 5, we saw that the attempt to reach a compro¬ 
mise between reason and emotionalism means the rejection of 
reason and the enshrinement of emotionalism. The same ar¬ 
gument applies, as in logic it must, to every moral compro¬ 
mise (whether or not it involves capitulation to others). One 
accepts a rational principle either as an absolute or not at all. 

There is no “no-man’s land” between contradictory prin¬ 
ciples, no “middle of the road” that is untouched by either 
or shaped equally by both. Even the most short-range mental¬ 
ity cannot escape the influence of principles; as a conceptual 
being, he cannot act without the guidance of some fundamen- 
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tal integrations, whether explicit or implicit. And just as, in 
economics, bad money drives out good; so, in morality, bad 
principles drive out good. If a man tries to combine a rational 
principle with its antithesis, he thereby eliminates the former 
as his guide and adopts the latter. This is the mechanism by 
which the conceptual faculty avenges itself on the unprinci¬ 
pled man. 

If, like Faust, you try to make a deal with the devil, then 
you lose to him completely. “In any compromise between 
food and poison,” Ayn Rand writes, “it is only death that can 
win. In any compromise between good and evil, it is only evil 
that can profit. 

The reason for this is not that evil is more powerful than 
good. On the contrary, the reason is that evil is powerless 
and, therefore, can exist only as a parasite on the good. 

The good is the rational; it is that which conforms to the 
facts of reality and thereby fosters man’s life. Such a principle 
must be upheld as an absolute and practiced without contra¬ 
diction; it acquires no advantages from its antithesis. The 
rational (the good) has nothing to gain from the irrational (the 
evil),” observes Ayn Rand, “except a share of its failures and 
crimes. . . .”' 7 To continue our examples: a property owner 
does not need the help of a burglar who is trying to loot him. 
Nor does a free country need the attacks of an aggressor. Nor 
does Roark need the approval or cooperation of Keating. Nor 
does the administration of justice benefit from subversion by 
corrupt bosses. (Nor does a judge gain any value, not in the 
long-range sense, by becoming a pawn of such bosses.) By its 
very nature, the good can only lose by trafficking with the 


The evil is in exactly the opposite position. The evil is 
the irrational; it is that which clashes with the facts of reality 
and thereby threatens man’s life. Such a principle cannot be 
upheld as an absolute or practiced without contradiction, not 
if one wishes to avoid immediate destruction. Evil has to count 
on some element of good; it can exist only as an exception to 
virtue, on which it is relying. “The irrational,’ observes Miss 
Rand, “has everything to gain from the rational: a share of its 
achievements and values.” 18 A producer does not need a bur¬ 
glar but a burglar does need the producer on whom he preys. 
And so do bandit nations need freer countries—which they 
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seek not to annihilate, hut to rule and loot Nor does a Keating 
tv-pe want to throttle every act of independent judgment; the 
most primitive collectivist tribe knows in some terms that 
somebody has to think to some extent, or they all will starve. 
Nor does a political boss seek to reverse every proper verdict, 
on the contrary, the boss mentality counts on the appearance 
of justice, so that men will respect the courts so that then, 
when the boss wishes it. he can intervene behind the scenes 
and cash in on that respect. 

Evil is not consistent and does not want to be consistent. 
What it wants is to inject itself into the life-susta.n.ng process 
sometimes-short-range, out-of-context, at whim. To achieve 
this end, it needs only a single concession by the good: a con¬ 
cession of the principle involved, a concession that evil w 
proper “sometimes.” Such a compromise is evil s charter of 
liberty. Thereafter the irrational is free to set the terms and 
spread by further whim, until the good—and man—is de- 

Str0> The power of the good is enormous, but depends on its 
consistency. That is why the good has to be an issue of a 1 
or nothing,” “black or white,” and why evil has to be partial, 
occasional “gray." Observe that a “liar” in common parlance 
is not a man who always, conscientiously, tells falsehoods; 
there is no such creature; for the term to apply to a person, a 
few whoppers on his part is enough. Just as a "hyP°^ ,te ' b 
not a man who scrupulously betrays every idea he holds. Just 
as a “burglar" is not a man who steals every item of property 
he sees. Just as a person is a “killer” if he respects human ll c 
99.9 per cent of the time and hires himself out to the Mafia as 

an executioner only now and then. 

To be evil “only sometimes” is to be evil. To be good is 
to be good all of the time, i.e., as a matter of consistent, 
unbreached principle. 

The above is the full reason why Objectivism condemns 
as vicious today’s cult of compromise. These cultists would 
achieve the same end result more honestly by being explicit 
immoralists, who tell men openly to reject the good and prac¬ 
tice the evil. Evil is delighted to compromise—for it, such a 
deal is total victory, the Only kind of victory it can ever 
achieve: the victory of plundering, subverting, and ultimately 
destroying the good. 
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Politically, the source of today's cult of compromise is 
the mixed economy (see chapter 11), Intellectually, the direct 
source is the skeptics of philosophy. If a man asks "Who am 
1 to know?” he can hardly be loyal to the knowledge he de¬ 
nies having. Nor can a pragmatist be loyal to his mind, claim¬ 
ing as he docs that "truth” is a name for whatever satisfies 
men's desires. Nor can an agnostic, who boasts that his mind 
remains “open” no matter what the state of the evidence. Nor 
can a relativist, who declares that there are no absolutes. All 
such individuals, whatever their pose, dispense with convic¬ 
tions as a matter of conviction and are, therefore, malleable. 
In their view, loyalty to principle—whether the principle be 
self-interest, independence, justice, or any other—is dogma¬ 
tism; it is "rigidity” and disruption of the social fabric. 

Since skeptics stand for nothing in theory, they can stand 
by nothing in practice. 

Behind the skeptics in this issue, making them possible, 
are the religionists, with their centuries-long monopoly on 
morality. During the Renaissance, supernatural absolutes were 
rejected as a failure, but no giant arose to define a rational 
alternative. The intellectuals had only one recourse-, to drop 
all absolutes and repudiate the very idea of principled action. 
The result was the substitution of "modernism” for medie¬ 
valism. It was the exchange of one antilife viewpoint for an¬ 
other. 

The alternative of intrinsicism vs. subjectivism always 
leads to tragedy. In the present case, its casualty is the virtue 
of integrity, i.e., the virtue of loyalty to the conceptual fac¬ 
ulty. 

This is precisely the outcome to be expected from two 
false theories of concepts. 


Honesty as the Rejection of Unreality 

* “Honesty” is the refusal to fake reality, i.e., to pretend that 
facts are other than they are.'* Pretense, as we know, is meta¬ 
physically impotent. It can neither erase an existent nor create 

one. . 

The virtue of honesty requires that one face the truth on 

every issue one deals with; the truth, the whole truth, and 
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nothing but the truth (anything less would permit faking). This 
is a corollary of the virtue of rationality, which requires a 
state of full focus. If rationality, as we may say, is the com¬ 
mitment to reality, then honesty is its obverse: it is the rejec¬ 
tion of unreality. The exponent of the first acknowledges that 
existence exists; of the second, that only existence exists. 

The man who trafficks in unreality, seeking to make it his 
ally, thereby makes reality his enemy. All facts are intercon¬ 
nected. Thus the first step of faking, like a man's first act of 
evasion, leads to the next-, neither practice can be contained. 
Ultimately, the dishonest individual comes into conflict not 
merely with an isolated datum, but with the realm of exis¬ 
tence as such. His policy commits him to the invention of a 
competitor to existence, a growing world of unreality, like a 
supernatural dimension that clashes at every point with the 
actual world. The latter, therefore, becomes his nemesis. It 
becomes a time bomb waiting to explode in his face. 

The man who fakes reality believes that he or others can 
profit thereby. The honest man does not believe it, He does 
not seek to obtain any value by means of deception, whether 
of himself or of others. In Ayn Rand’s words, he recognizes 
“that the unreal is unreal and can have no value, that neither 
love nor fame nor cash is a value if obtained by fraud. . . . ” 2 " 

Value is objective. It is an evaluation made by reference 
to a standard (man’s life) that is itself derived from reality. 
Value is thus a form of truth; it is a type of identification, 
which, to be warranted, must correspond to reality. The sat¬ 
isfaction of a desire, accordingly, is not necessarily a value; it 
may be a disvalue. The correct assessment follows from the 
relation between the desire and man’s life, i.e., between the 
desire and reality. A desire that conflicts with the realm of 
reality, like a proposition that conflicts with fact, is invalid. 
The one is no more a part of “the good” than the other is a 
part of “the true.” 

The man who seeks to obtain a value through faking is 
confronted by one fundamental obstacle: that which exists, 
i.e., the particular facts he is struggling to erase or rewrite. In 
the nature of the case, his policy creates a dichotomy between 
fact and desire; implicitly, it raises "value” above that which 
exists and thus represents a breach with reality. This is why 
dishonesty cannot be a means of attaining values. It is also 
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why, as with any form of emotionalism and any breach of the 
good, the policy of dishonesty has a single end result (barring 
a basic change in character, and restitution where appropri¬ 
ate): the spread of evil throughout the perpetrator’s own mind 
and life. 

Since man lives in reality, he must conform to reality— 
such is the argument for honesty. Any other course is incom¬ 
patible with the requirements of survival. It is incompatible 
both with cognition and with evaluation. 

In regard to consciousness, honesty consists in taking the 
process of cognition seriously, 21 This requires that one reject 
any form of intellectual pretense, whether in relation to 
method, motive, or content. 

In method, intellectual honesty means developing an ac¬ 
tive mind—as Ayn Rand puts it, “knowing what one does 
know, constantly expanding one’s knowledge, and never 
evading or failing to correct a contradiction.’’ 22 The man who 
defaults on this responsibility, who is satisfied with a policy 
of nonintegration, whether in the form of mental stagnation 
or outright evasion, is engaged in a pretense. No matter what 
his beliefs, he is not pursuing knowledge, but faking its pur¬ 
suit. 

In regard to motive, intellectual honesty means seeking 
knowledge because one needs it to act properly. Such a per¬ 
son intends to practice any idea he accepts as true. 2 ' The al¬ 
ternative is the pretense of a hypocrite, who fakes an interest 
in ideas as a form of role-playing, usually for the purpose of 
impressing others. 

In regard to content, as a result, the intellectually honest 
man refuses to fake in his own mind any specific item an) 
fact, field, or value. If one is guided by reason and motivated 
by the need of action, he does not lie to himself. He has no 
use for rationalizations, mystic inventions, or any other ver¬ 
sion of rewriting reality. He does not fake science by pretend¬ 
ing that feelings prove truth, or self-esteem by pretending that 
approval from others proves value. He does not fake morality 
' by feigning anyone’s "right" to receive the unearned or any¬ 
one’s “duty" to give it. He is not a mediocrity eaten by envy 
who feigns greatness, or a genius hungry for popularity who 
feigns mediocrity. The honest man may commit many errors, 
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but be does not indulge in illusions, including the illusion that 
life requires illusions. He does not pretend anything. 

Intellectual honesty is more profound an issue than not 
telling lies to one's neighbors. It means becoming a priest of 
truth in every aspect of one's mind, life, and soul. 

Turning now to honesty in action, 1 want to cover the 
topic (and concretize the opening discussion of honesty) by- 
working through a standard example. It is the kind raised by 
the ancient Sophists and still grappled with by textbooks on 
ethics. Why. these sources ask, should a man not execute a 
well-planned swindle—sell stock in a fake gold mine, say- 
then, ill-gotten cash in hand, take off for parts unknown, free 
to enjoy all the advantages of money without the need to 
work? Well, why not? 

Let us begin by concretizing the dishonesty this behavior 
would involve. The con man in our example has to lie about 
the location of the mine (to avoid detection, he places it, let 
us suppose, in a distant country). He has to lie about such 
things as the number of workers, the scale of operations, the 
quality of the mine’s output. His “proof” that the mine has 
been properly registered and the ore properly assayed is a lie 
(does he fabricate documents from real agencies or fabricate 
the agencies?). So is his “proof” that the foreign government 
involved is favorable to the enterprise. His crowning lie, of 
course, pertains to the killing that his investors can expect to 
make, judging by current market conditions and the best eco¬ 
nomic forecasts. 

There is more. If asked, he would likely have to lie about 
the identity of his partners or his other investors; lie about his 
background and qualifications (does he use confederates to 
vouch for him and lie to them also, being afraid fully to trust 
them?); lie to his banker w'hen he deposits the victims’ huge 
checks; lie to his friends before he disappears, so that he can¬ 
not be traced—and then, having started his new life, lie to 
any new acquaintances about where he used to live, what he 
used to do, how he got his money (or lie to conceal the fact 
that he does have money). 

Each of the con man’s lies clashes wdth one or more facts 
and, therefore, creates a risk of his detection and exposure by 
anyone with access to the facts. Anyone who know r s some¬ 
thing—about mining, or the distribution of gold ore, or the 
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science of geology, or the country claimed as the site, or the 
policies of its government, or the agencies of assay, or eco¬ 
nomic forecasting; or about con men in general, or about this 
one in particular, about his associates, haunts, accent, spend¬ 
ing habits, or MO—becomes a threat, to be dealt with by fur¬ 
ther lies; lies designed to cash in on one person's special 
ignorance, contradictory lies to stay clear of another person's 
special knowledge. In the end, if we suppose that the loot 
runs out and the liar has not been caught, the very premises 
that led him to carry out the scheme—successfully, as he 
thinks—will most likely prompt him to embark on another 
one, involving a new pack of lies. 

The above are details, all of which may be inapplicable in 
a particular case. Theoretical discussion cannot tell us which 
falsehoods an individual will spread, how many, how Skill¬ 
fully he will do it. or how rapidly the lies will escalate. Phi¬ 
losophy can tell us only this much: reality is a unity; to depart 
from it at a single point, therefore, is to depart from it in 
principle and thus to play with a lighted fuse. The bomb may 
not go off. The liar may blank out the power of his nemesis: 
that which is, and may get away with any given scheme; he 
may win the battle. But if such are the battles he is fighting, 
he has to lose the war. 

The first thing he loses in the process of turning irrational 
is his independence. The man who wages war against reality 
is (by definition) defying all the rules of proper epistemology. 
Like the man who evades in private, without social purpose, 
he thus subverts at the root the cognitive pow-er of his con¬ 
sciousness. The con man, however, usually makes no pretense 
of counting on cognition in order to prosper; he counts on 
his ability to manipulate others. People become to him more 
real than the fragments of reality he still recognizes. People 
become his means of survival, but in a form worse than that 

of the typical second-hander. 

The liar is a parasite not on people as such, but on people 
who are deludable—people qua ignorant, blind, gullible. What 
such people believe and expect—what they expect falsely, 
thanks to him—this is the power he must deal with and pan¬ 
der to. The liar thinks he has turned others into his puppets, 
but his course makes him their pawn. It makes him a depen¬ 
dent of the lowest kind: a dependent not merely on the con- 
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sciousness of others, which is bad enough, but on their 
unconsciousness. Such a man, in Ayn Rand’s words, is a fool— 
“a fool whose source of values is the fools he succeeds in 
fooling, . . . " u 

A similar analysis applies to every moral virtue and value. 
Is the liar a man of integrity? His method of action consists in 
eschewing moral principles and trying to get away with the 
fraud of the moment. Is he productive? His policy is to live 
not by his own creative work, but by bilking others of the 
fruits of theirs. Is he just? His goal is to obtain the unearned. 
Is he self-confident? Not if the term means confidence in one’s 
ability to deal with reality. Is he happy? Not if happiness pre¬ 
supposes moral character (see chapter 9). Can he be proud? 
Only in a depraved sense: proud of his ability to delude oth¬ 
ers, to break the laws of human life, to cheat on reality and 
escape the consequences—which, however, he does not suc¬ 
ceed in doing. 

Virtue, as Socrates held, is one-, to cheat on any of its 
aspects is to cheat on all. The dishonest man is not only dis¬ 
honest; in Ayn Rand's view, he betrays every moral require¬ 
ment of human life and thereby systematically courts failure, 
pain, destruction. This is true by the nature of dishonesty, by 
the nature of the principle it involves—even if, like Gyges in 
Plato’s myth, the liar is never found out and amasses a for¬ 
tune. It is true because the fundamental avenger of his life of 
lies is not the victims or the police, but that which one cannot 
escape: reality itself.” 

Conventional moralists regard honesty as a trade-off. An 
object attained by fraud, they say, may be a real value to the 
defrauder, but he should weigh this value (e.g., a million-dollar 
payoff) against the disvalues attendant on fraud (retaliation by 
others, loss of reputation, etc.), and then decide which action 
in a particular case will probably yield the greater balance of 
good over evil, This kind of calculus rests on a nonobjective 
approach to evaluation; it assumes that the million dollars is 
a value either in itself (intrinsically) or because the con man 
wants it (subjectively). Such an approach ignores the role in 
evaluation of the facts of reality; it ignores man’s life and the 
rules it requires. 

These moralists advise the impossible. They want one to 
weigh the long-range consequences of competing actions 
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without reference to any objective ethical standard or prin¬ 
ciple. In practice, this theory amounts to pragmatism, i.e., 
emotionalism. Whatever one chooses by such means is 
wrong—and harmful. 

Objectivism rejects the “trade-off” viewpoint. Just as no 
statement can be declared a truth out of context, so no ob¬ 
ject—neither an A at school, a lover's caress, a piece of cake, 
nor a million dollars—can be declared a value out of context. 

In evaluating an object or course of action, one must first de¬ 
fine its relationship to the moral principles required by man s 
life. If, holding the full context, one sees that it conforms to 
these principles, one may then proceed as necessary to weigh 
pros and cons. But if it violates rational principle— if, in any 
form, it involves a denial of reason and reality— that ends 
the matter. There is then no trade-off to consider, no calculus 
to perform, no value to gain; there is only destruction. Would 
anyone debate cutting off his head in order to acquire for 
himself a million dollars? Would he weigh the "gain” against 
the loss? Or would he say. “Nothing can be a ‘gain’ to me if 
its condition is that kind of loss”? The same applies to sub¬ 
verting one’s mind. 

Jesus' question “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? ’ is admirably exact. The 
man who “loses his soul” is, in virtue of such a condition, 
outside the concept of “profit.” Of course, Jesus question is 
not valid if read to imply a dichotomy between the world and 
the soul. It is instructive only if taken in one meaning; that 
the integrity of man’s consciousness, its principled harmony 
with existence, is the precondition of man s benefitting from 
any of the splendor the world holds out to him. 

This point applies to all human behavior, not only to the 
issue of honesty. Just as, in epistemology, irrational mental 
processes detach a conclusion from the realm of cognition ; 
so, in ethics, irrational action detaches a goal from the realm 
of evaluation. Whenever an object, spiritual or material, is 
sought or obtained by behavior in conflict with moral princi- 
pj e —whether the behavior involves fraud, improper compro¬ 
mise, the initiation of force, or any other evil-the means 
employed, by their very nature, clash with reality and thereby 
deprive the object in that context of any evaluative standing. 
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Once the guidance of principle is dropped, there is no rational 
method of evaluating an object. 

We are often told that someone’s “noble ideal” can be 
attained only by evil actions, which we are then urged to per¬ 
form (“the end justifies the means”). Objectivism rejects this 
license to immorality. The end does not justify the means. The 
truth is the exact opposite: an immoral means invalidates the 
end. The full statement of Ayn Rand's view is that the end-in- 
itself, man’s life, determines the fundamental means of human 
action (the proper principles); and these in turn delimit the 
concretes one can validly pursue in a given context. The ul¬ 
timate value sets the virtues, which then guide men in the 
assessment of any particular object proposed as a goal. This is 
the only approach that escapes the impossible dilemma of 
means vs. ends, or virtue vs. value. The escape consists in 
recognizing that virtues are not their own reward or a species 
of self-torture, but a selfish necessity in the process of achiev¬ 
ing values. 

Conventional moralists usually regard honesty as a form 
of altruism. They regard it as the selfless renunciation of all 
the values one could have obtained by preying on the naivetd 
of one’s fellows. Objectivism discards any such notion. In both 
its forms—honesty with oneself and to one’s fellows—the 
present virtue, like every other, is an expression of egoism. 
Every virtue defines an aspect of the same complex achieve¬ 
ment, the one on which man’s survival depends: the achieve¬ 
ment of remaining true to that which exists. 

We can now deal summarily with the issue of “white 
lies.” The ethical status of a lie is not affected by the identity 
of its intended beneficiary. A lie that undertakes to protect 
other men from the facts represents the same antireality prin¬ 
ciple as the con-man variety, it is just as immoral and just as 
impractical. A man does no service to his fellows by becoming 
their accomplice in blindness. Nor does he gain any moral 
credit thereby; an improper practice is not improved by at¬ 
taching to it an altruistic justification. If anything, the latter 
merely compounds the evil. It removes the liar a step further 
from reality. 

Is honesty then an absolute? 

Just as particular objects must be evaluated in relation to 
moral principles, so moral principles themselves must be de- 
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fined in relation to the facts that make them necessary. Moral 
principles are guides to life-sustaining action that apply within 
a certain framework of conditions. Like all scientific general¬ 
izations, therefore, moral principles are absolutes within their 
conditions. They are absolutes— contextually. 

For example, a man is obliged to be self-sppporting. But 
this does not make it wrong for a college student, even one 
well out of his teens, to be supported by his parents—assum¬ 
ing that their help involves no self-sacrifice and that the stu¬ 
dent actually studies. In such a case, the student is not 
defaulting on independence, but preparing himself to meet its 
demands. Virtues presuppose the processes of human growth 
and education; they cannot be invoked out of context, as dog¬ 
mas in a void. Another example here pertains to the virtue of 
integrity. A man is obliged to practice what he preaches— 
when he has the political freedom to do it. But he has no 
obligation to preach or practice any idea that would invite the 
attention, say, of the Gestapo or the IRS. 

The same approach applies to the interpretation of hon¬ 
esty. The principle of honesty, in the Objectivist view, is not 
a divine commandment or a categorical imperative. It does 
not state that lying is wrong “in itself" and thus under all 
circumstances, even when a kidnapper asks where one’s child 
is sleeping (the Kantians do interpret honesty in this way). But 
one may not infer that honesty is therefore “situational," and 
that every lie must be judged “on its own merits,' without 
reference to principle. This kind of alternative, which we hear 
everywhere, is false. It is another case of intrinsicism vs. sub¬ 
jectivism preempting the philosophical field. 

Lying is absolutely wrong—under certain conditions. It is 
wrong when a man does it in the attempt to obtain a value. 
But, to take a different kind of case, lying to protect one s 
values from criminals is not wrong. If and when a man s hon¬ 
esty becomes a weapon that kidnappers or other wielders of 
force can use to harm him, then the normal context is re¬ 
versed; his virtue would then become a means serving the 
ends of evil. In such a case, the victim has not only the right 
but also the obligation to lie and to do it proudly. The man 
who tells a lie in this context is not endorsing any antireality 
principle. On the contrary, he is now the representative of 
the good and the true; the kidnapper is the one at war with 
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reality (with the requirements of man's life). Morally, the eon 
man and the lying child-protector are opposites. The differ¬ 
ence is the same as that between murder and self-defense. 

There are men other than criminals or dictators to whom 
it is moral to lie. For example, lying is necessary and proper 
in certain cases to protect one’s privacy from snoopers. An 
analysis covering such detail belongs, however, in a treatise 
on ethics. 

In discussing integrity, I said that to be good is to be good 
“all of the time.” I can be more precise now. To be good is 
to obey moral principles faithfully, without a moment’s ex¬ 
ception, within the relevant context —which one must, there¬ 
fore, know and keep in mind. Virtue does not consist in 
obeying concrete-bound rules (“Do not lie, do not kill, do not 
accept help from others, make money, honor your parents, 
etc.’’). No such rules can be defended or consistently prac¬ 
ticed; so people throw up their hands and flout all rules. 

The proper approach is to recognize that virtues are broad 
abstractions, which one must apply to concrete situations by 
a process of thought. In the process, one must observe all the 
rules of correct epistemology, including definition by essen¬ 
tials and context-keeping. 

This is the only way there is to know what is moral—or 
to be honest. 


Justice as Rationality in the Evaluation of Men 

“Justice" is the virtue of judging men's character and conduct 
objectively and of acting accordingly, granting to each man 
that which he deserves. 16 

In order to achieve one's goals in any field, one must 
choose among alternatives—which requires that one know the 
things around one and judge them rationally. This applies even 
to the humblest undertakings, such as picking out today's 
wardrobe, furnishing the spare room, or selecting a spot for 
a picnic. It applies to one’s dealings with men, also. 

The necessity of knowledge and judgment is especially 
important in regard to men because the differences among 
them are more consequential than those among shirts, sofas, 
or parks. Men are beings of self-made soul; they have the fac- 
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ulty of volition, with everything this implies. The wrong shirt 
can ruin your appearance; the wrong man can kill you. 

The science that defines a criterion for evaluating voli¬ 
tional beings' is morality. To be able to deal properly with 
men, therefore, it is essential that one determine their rela¬ 
tionship to the laws of morality. It is essential that one pro¬ 
nounce moral judgment.^ 

Since morality is concerned with a man’s fundamental 
values, moral judgment enables one to know the essence that 
actuates him; it identifies the principles shaping his character 
and conduct. In the Objectivist approach, such judgment pen¬ 
etrates to the root principle, the one covering a man’s primary 
use of his faculty of volition. Moral judgment distinguishes the 
men who choose to recognize reality from the men who 
choose to evade it. Such knowledge is necessary on practical 
grounds, in order to plan one’s actions and protect one’s in¬ 
terests. If a man is good by the Objectivist standard, if he is 
rational, honest, productive, then, other things being equal, 
one can expect to gain values in dealing with him. If a man is 
evil, however, if he is irrational, dishonest, parasitical, one 
can expect from such dealing not value, but loss. 

The policy of pronouncing moral judgment is like a pol¬ 
icy of human prospecting while wearing a bulletproof vest. It 
is a process of methodically seeking out and cherishing the 
virtuous traits one needs in others, such as effort, courage, 
idealism, while being alert to the opposites of these traits and 
to their destructive potential. By contrast, the man who adopts 
a policy of moral neutrality, refraining equally from praise or 
blame, does not wipe out the moral facts thereby. What he 
accomplishes instead is to blind himself to the role of morality 
in man’s life, subvert his own character, and lose the ability 
to deal with other men on the basis of objective principle. 
The result, among other things, is to consign his human rela¬ 
tionships to the realm of chance—and to do even worse: will¬ 
fully to deprive the good among men of his sanction and 
support, while becoming an ally of the evil. He becomes an 
ally in the sense of leaving that evil uncensured and unop¬ 
posed, free to continue its course of destruction. 

The refusal to judge, like any kind of agnosticism, is itself 
the taking of a stand, in this case a profoundly immoral stand: 
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When your impartial attitude declares, in effect, that nei¬ 
ther the good nor the evil may expect anything from you— 
whom do you betray and whom do you encourage? [asks 
Ayn Rand] 

... so long as men have to make choices, there is no 
escape from moral values; so long as moral values are at 
stake, no moral neutrality is possible. To abstain from con¬ 
demning a torturer, is to become an accessory to the tor¬ 
ture and murder of his victims. 

“Only the good,’’ Ayn Rand writes elsewhere, "can lose by a 
default of justice and only the evil can profit. . , ,“ iK 

Justice does more than guard a man in his direct dealings 
with others. Whether one personally deals with another man 
or not, his virtuous traits are a value to one, if not directly, 
then indirectly or at least potentially. The principle of justice, 
therefore, protects one’s survival more broadly. Justice works 
to sustain all the men who think and who support human 
existence, while chastening and counteracting their anti¬ 
podes. The principle of injustice achieves the opposite result. 
In one form or another, it works to sustain the destroyers 
among men, while undermining the thinkers and producers. 

In essence, justice is the policy of preserving those who 
preserve life. It is allegiance to those who have sworn alle¬ 
giance to life. It is, therefore, a virtue fundamental to the mo¬ 
rality of life. 

The Objectivist position is the opposite of the injunction 
“Judge not that ye be not judged.” Our policy, in Ayn Rand's 
words, is.- “Judge, and be prepared to be judged.” M If man’s 
life is one’s standard, one must identify the moral status of 
every person, issue, and event within the field of his con¬ 
cerns; then, within the limits of his power, he must guide his 
actions accordingly, dealing with and/or sanctioning only men 
who are virtuous (in mixed cases, sanctioning only the virtu¬ 
ous element within a man), while shunning and condemning 
men who are vicious. This is the mandate of the virtue of 
justice. 

(Moral judgment is not the only form of evaluating men. 
Moral values are fundamental values; on their basis, many spe¬ 
cialized kinds of value are defined, including intellectual value, 
esthetic value, and economic value. Such values, too, must be 
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judged objectively, and their creators or possessors treated 
appropriately. The virtue of justice thus has many applica¬ 
tions that do not involve moral appraisal as such. But the pre¬ 
condition of all such derivative evaluations is moral 
evaluation, which latter also indicates the pattern of a just 
process in any of its forms. I am, therefore, restricting myself 
to justice qua moral judgment, i.e., to justice in its basic form.) 

Intellectually, justice consists in the use of reason to reach 
one's moral estimates. This is a demanding responsibility; it 
involves not unthinking condemnation or approval, but a pro¬ 
cess of cognition, the same process in essence that one em¬ 
ploys in regard to inanimate objects.' 0 In judging an 
individual’s character and conduct, the just man follows the 
same epistemological principles as a scientist; he is ruled by 
the same single-minded concern: to discover the truth. This 
requires of him two steps: first he must identify the facts of a 
given case; then he must evaluate them by reference to objec¬ 
tive moral principles. 

In every process of justice, one must begin as a juror 
struggling to grasp the facts. Is the accused a murderer, the 
juror must ask, or is he the victim of an error or frame-up? 
Similarly, does your friend, as someone has suggested, malign 
you behind your back, or is the charge mistaken or itself ma¬ 
licious? Did your child's teacher punish him for no reason, as 
your child claims, or was there a reason? Of the employees of 
yours competing for a promotion, which one is the most re¬ 
liable, honest, productive? In short, what are a man s attrib¬ 
utes or actions? To be just, such is the question one must work 
to answer first, taking into account all the available evidence. 
Injustice in this connection would be any indulgence in emo¬ 
tionalism, any form of being influenced in one’s factual con¬ 
clusions by something other than fact (by prejudice, say, or 
favoritism). The blindfolded statue symbolizing justice is not 
blind to the facts of reality. What the blindfold shuts out is 
any feeling detached from facts, whether the feeling be desire 
or fear, pity or hope, hatred or love. What it shuts out is the 
subjective and the arbitrary, leaving the individual free to en¬ 
gage in a purely rational process of cognition. 

The time one should devote to inquiry of this kind de¬ 
pends on the context. In general, in life as in law, a person is 
to be regarded as innocent of wrongdoing until proven guilty. 
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If one wants only to buy a quart of milk, therefore, no special 
assessment of the grocer is indicated; absent information that 
he is trafficking in illicit or tainted goods, one may legiti¬ 
mately assume that the man is reputable. As the relationship 
involved becomes more significant, however—if one is a juror 
in court, say, or wants to invite a person to become one’s 
business partner or the companion of one’s child—then, ob¬ 
viously, special study and assessment do become necessary. 

Moral judgment does not include psychologizing. 11 The 
facts that one seeks in order to reach a moral assessment are 
those within a man’s conscious control: his convictions, his 
statements, his actions. These facts are ascertainable by any 
rational observer. A moral judge does not seek out subcon¬ 
scious premises, motives, or problems—which may not even 
be known by the person, and which can be diagnosed only 
by a qualified psychologist or psychiatrist. Leaving aside psy- 
chotics, men are responsible beings, who must be treated as 
such; they are not helpless products of psychopathology, to 
be excused or condemned on the grounds of hidden demons. 
Some men are healthy; they have no demons. Even a neurotic, 
however, retains his sovereignty; despite his anxieties and de¬ 
fenses, he retains the ability to perceive reality and to control 
his actions. His psychological problems, accordingly, are his 
concern, not other people’s—unless he allows his problems 
to materialize in the form of overt irrationality, in which case 
it is the overt behavior that others must observe and judge. 

What one needs to know in order to appraise a man mor¬ 
ally is not; what did his mother say or do when he was three? 
The proper question is; what does be say and do now? 

When the facts of a case have been determined, the next 
step of justice is to evaluate them by reference to objective 
moral principles. This step is a further expression of the 
primacy-of-existence orientation, which dictated the fact- 
gathering stage, and it is essential to the virtue of justice. There 
is no more sense or morality in a judge identifying the facts, 
then reaching his verdict by arbitrary feeling, than there would 
be in a physician collecting medical data, then borrowing his 
diagnosis from the local witch doctor. 

One form of evaluative subjectivism is to judge others 
while upholding no explicit moral principles, either because 
one has never bothered to consider the subject or because one 
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repudiates all moral absolutes. A judge of this sort praises or 
condemns as a matter of whim; he thus discards both justice 
and practicality. His verdict is detached from the actual nature 
and deserts of the individual who is being judged; as a result, 
it is useless as a guide to action. 

The same injustice occurs if one does apply explicit prin¬ 
ciples, but they are themselves nonobjective. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, you determine by painstaking investigation that your 
friend is guilty of maligning you, and you then overlook it. 
Suppose you even praise him for it, declaring: "A person 
should love those who despitefully use and persecute him. It 
is good if others wound my vanity; it teaches humility.” This 
kind of moral judgment discards the virtue of justice. Your 
evaluative criterion here is detached from the facts that make 
moral judgments necessary; your principle contradicts the re¬ 
quirements of man’s life. The result is an act of injustice—and 
its consequences. Your embrace of your hypocritical friend, 
for instance, does not change his behavior or protect you from 
him. Instead, it serves to rationalize and reward his corrup¬ 
tion while imperiling your own future interests. If you define 
good and evil in irrational terms, then treat men accordingly, 
your policy leads only to destruction. 

When judging men, one must bear in mind that there can 
be no universal estimate. Since the moral is the volitional, 
there is no rule to the effect that all men are good, evil, or 
mixed. 5 * This last condition is by far the commonest, thanks 
to the ideas now dominant. But that does not justify extrap¬ 
olation to the species. It does not justify universal denuncia¬ 
tion (“All men are morally black”)-or its mealy-mouthed 
offshoot: universal middle-of-the-road’ism ("All men are 
erav”) with its twin corollaries: all-embracing whitewash 
(“There’s some good in the worst of us”) and all-embracing 
sneer (“There’s some bad in the best of us”). 

immoral bromides cannot replace moral judgment. They 
do not remove one’s responsibility to differentiate good men 
from evil. Nor do they relieve one of the painful necessity o 
distinguishing within the mixed or gray soul its consjitu 
elements of black and white (of vice and virtue): gray, af ™ 
all is nothing but a mixture of these two elements. y 
“painful” because it is simple, if one’s principles ; are noon*. 
to identify the heroes and monsters among men. The gr y 
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cases, however, typically present one with arduous cognitive 
problems. Which element, one must try to determine, rules 
which aspect of' a mixed person’s character? Which element, 
if either, is more basic? How stable is their current pattern of 
coexistence? And, assuming that a relationship with the per¬ 
son is necessary and proper, how can one arrange to deal with 
the white side while not being vulnerable to the depredations 
of the black? In practical life, such questions are vital, and no 
snap judgment can answer them. Only a dispassionate, metic¬ 
ulous process of justice can do it. 

There is no greater obstacle to such a process than the 
theory' of altruism, hirst, altruism inverts moral judgment, 
teaching people to admire self-sacrifice and to belittle self- 
preservation as amoral or worse. Then, since the theory can¬ 
not be practiced consistently, it leads people to hate the very 
fact of moral judgment. Moral estimates, such people explain, 
are cruel-, a good man is really not good, but lucky, while an 
evil man or group is really not evil ("He couldn’t help it!" 
"They don't mean it!"). At the same time, since morality can¬ 
not be avoided and since consistent altruism is impossible, the 
theory' prompts people, when they do judge, to condemn ev¬ 
erybody indiscriminately. All these policies—moral inversion, 
moral neutrality, and sweeping condemnation—defy the vir¬ 
tue of justice. All work to promote the evil at the expense of 
the good. It is no hindrance to the concentration camp guard 
and no solace to his victim, if one defines torture as virtue; or 
if one averts one’s gaze, or if one criticizes both men alike as 
“gray," insisting that there must be some virtue in the whip- 
wielding fiend and some vice in the body writhing at his feet. 

A rational morality sweeps all this corruption aside. 
Justice, it holds, like all virtues, is an absolute, an aspect of 
the proper relationship between one’s consciousness and ex¬ 
istence. Justice is fidelity to reality in the field of human as¬ 
sessment, both in regard to facts and to values. Or, as Judge 
Narragansett in Atlas Shrugged puts it, "Justice is the act of 
acknowledging that which exists.” Injustice, by contrast, like 
all vices, is a form of evading reality; it consists in faking the 
character not of nature, but of men. ,J 

This brings us to justice in the realm of action, which 
consists in "granting to each man that which he deserves." 

To "deserve,” states the Oxford English Dictionary, is to 
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‘become worthy of recompense (i.e., reward or punishment), 
according to the good or ill of character or conduct." A re¬ 
ward is a value given to a man in payment for his virtue or 
achievement; it is a positive such as praise, friendship, a sum 
of money, or a special prerogative. A punishment is a disvaluc 
inflicted in payment for vice or fault; it is a negative such as 
condemnation, the withholding of friendship or even outright 
ostracism, or the loss of money or prerogative, including (in 
criminal cases) the loss of freedom or of life itself. The rec¬ 
ompense appropriate in content and scale to a particular case 
must be determined contextually, by reference to the nature 
and merits of the case. The principle, however, is the same in 
all cases: justice in action consists in requiting the positive 
(the good) in men with a positive and the negative with a 
negative. This is the truth behind the rule “An eye for an eve’ 
(although that formulation addresses only justice to the evil). 

It is the truth symbolized by the scale in the hands of the 
statue of justice, the scale whose trays balance equal weights. 
One weight represents cause, the other, effect; one, a man s 
behavior, the other, payment appropriate to it. 

The validation of this aspect of justice is the facts of re¬ 
ality It is reality that gives rise to the need of morality; it is 
therefore a metaphysically given fact that virtue, properly de¬ 
fined is the policy that leads to value, pleasure, the positive, 
while vice is crowned by loss, pain, the negative. Since this is 
not a fact men can alter, their only choice is to accept it as a 
principle of their own actions-or to ignore or try torevcr /* 
ft and suffer the consequences. Whether brought abou by 
failure to consider the issue or by evasion, these latter alter¬ 
natives mean ultimately: to inflict deprivations on the men 
who are good, while conferring values—approval, suppo , 
trade, 2 wealth—on theit antipode. Such a policy placet man¬ 
made rules In contempt of reality. It turns virtue '"•'“J 
ity and evil into an asset, thereby subverting moral action 

the root and making man’s life impossible. declare 

The "retributivists" in the history of philosophy declare 
that a man must be recompensed for his actions independent 
of their consequences; he must be recompensed as an absolu 
simply because he deserves a certain treatmenT The UulU 
ans (who control the criminal justice system) reply that there 
are no absolutes and that the decision to reward or pums 
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must be based not on deserts but on probable consequences. 
Here again we see the false alternative of intrinsicism vs. sub¬ 
jectivism, “Desert” is essential to justice; but it is a moral 
concept, and morality is a means to an end. All virtues, ac¬ 
cordingly, justice included, must be validated by reference to 
consequences. But consequences—the long-range conse¬ 
quences of an action for human life—can be predicted only 
by means of principles, and principles can perform this func¬ 
tion only if accepted as absolutes. Desert, therefore, as the 
one school insists, is an absolute—but only because, as the 
other school says, the test of virtue is its results. Here as 
elsewhere it is senseless to introduce a dichotomy between 
principle and life, or between morality and practicality. 

Turning now to the question: what rewards and punish¬ 
ments do men deserve to receive from one another? the an¬ 
swer is: precisely what each man’s rational self-interest 
requires that he give. Men deserve from you, first, that you 
reach objective moral estimates of them; then, that you take 
these estimates seriously, using them as guides to your action, 
including the emotional responses you offer to others and the 
human relationships you agree to undertake. In this regard, 
there is an important form of action that I have not yet elab¬ 
orated. 

Since morality is man’s motive power, there is no spiri¬ 
tual reward one can offer as consequential as one's moral 
sanction —and no spiritual deprivation as harsh as withhold¬ 
ing it. 

The first of these comes first. The conventional view is 
that justice consists primarily in punishing the wicked. This 
view stems from the idea that evil is metaphysically powerful, 
while virtue is merely “impractical idealism.” In the Objectiv- 
ist philosophy, however, vice is the attribute to be scorned as 
impractical. For us, therefore, the order of priority is re¬ 
versed. 

Justice consists first not in condemning, but in admiring— 
and then in expressing one’s admiration explicitly and in 
fighting for those one admires. It consists first in acknowledg¬ 
ing the good: intellectually, in reaching an objective moral 
verdict; then existentially, in defending the good—speaking 
out, making one’s verdict known, championing publicly the 
men who are rational (one also praises them to their face, if 
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there is a context to indicate that this would be a value to the 
person rather than an intrusion). Evil must be combatted, but 
then it is to be brushed aside. What counts in life are the men 
w ho support life. They are the men who struggle unremit¬ 
tingly, often heroically, to achieve values. They are the At¬ 
lases whom mankind needs desperately, and who in turn 
desperately need the recognition—specifically, the moral rec- 
ognition—to which they are entitled. They need to feel, while 
carrying the world on their shoulders, that they are living in 
a human society and that the burden is worth carrying. Oth¬ 
erwise, like the protagonists of Ayn Rand’s novel, they too, 
properly, will shrug. 

It is important to tell Kant that he has rejected reality and 
is wrong, it is more important that Aristotle find someone 
who understands that he has recognized reality and is right. 

It is important to condemn the school that abuses a child’s 
mind; it is more important to praise the teacher or the mother 
who despite such schools manages to bring up a child as a 
rational being. It is important to vote today’s politicians out 
of office; but they will merely be replaced by equivalents un¬ 
less we cherish and install an opposite kind of leadership. It 
is important, if property rights are to be preserved, that a 
robber be caught; it is more important to the same goal that 
the great industrialists not be vilified as “robber barons, but, 
somewhere, hear the words “Thank you.” 

In all such instances, Atlas Shrugged is the model to fol¬ 
low The book is a historic act of justice, because it is an act 
of homage. It is a bestowal on the world’s thinkers and crea¬ 
tors of the recognition, the gratitude, the moral sanction, 
which they have rarely received but abundantly earned. 

In regard to the evil one encounters, the corollary act of 

iustice is the refusal to sanction it. 

This is why, insofar as one has a choice, one must boyco 
evil men (and nations). Dealing with them not only bene 
them materially, while exposing oneself to their machina 
tions. It also implies that one regards them as safe, civilized, 
reputable, an implication that amounts to extending to th 
evil one’s moral approval and one’s encouragement for the 

,U ' Ur To refuse ,o sauc.ion evil does no. necessarily^volve 
accosting its representatives, if no purpose is ser Y 
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Justice does not require that a man volunteer unsolicited de¬ 
nunciations to random individuals. There is, however, one 
situation in which a man must speak out: when his own con¬ 
victions are attacked in his presence and his silence would 
imply his endorsement of the attack. Even in such a case (e g., 
at a party), there is no need to make a speech to a person 
uninterested in the issue or closed to reason. A firm "1 do not 
agree” is sufficient, both morally and practically. 

The above presupposes that the dissenter is not in the 
power of the irrational, as he would be in a dictatorship, say, 
or in the class of a professor who solicits his opinion, then 
grades him down for disagreement (which does not happen 
as often as some students think, but does happen sometimes). 
In such situations, a dissenter has no obligation to speak out 
no matter what anyone may infer from his silence. Justice 
cannot require that a man sacrifice himself to someone else’s 
evil. 

So far, we have been considering justice as it would apply 
to any human relationship, however impersonal—if one were 
merely a cultural observer, for example, or a juror in court. 
Now let us consider the virtue in a positive and personal con¬ 
text. What does justice consist of when one man seeks a value 
from another? 

Justice in this context is adherence to the trader princi¬ 
ple. ” 

Every act of justice is in a sense an act of trade. This is 
inherent in the fact that justice is a form of rationality, a re¬ 
sponse to something in reality and not a caprice. Rewards and 
punishments are not undeserved gifts or penalties; they are 
payments. They are what one gives to a man in exchange for 
what one gets. In any value-seeking relationship, accordingly, 
whether the value sought be material or spiritual, the expo¬ 
nent of justice is the man who gives in return for what he 
receives and who expects to receive in return for what he 
gives. He is the man who neither seeks something for nothing 
nor grants something for nothing. 

The trader principle states that, if a man seeks something 
from another, he must gain title to it, i.e., come to deserve it, 
by offering the appropriate payment. The two men, accord¬ 
ingly, must be traders, exchanging value for value by mutual 
consent to mutual benefit. “A trader,” writes Ayn Rand, “is a 
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man who earns what he gets and does not give or take the 
undeserved.”' 6 

The trader principle presupposes the foundations of the 
Objectivist ethics. It rests on the role of reason in human sur¬ 
vival and on the principle of egoism. Since the individual’s 
mind is the basic creator of values and since man is not a 
sacrificial animal, the individual has a right to demand pay¬ 
ment for his values. Nor does any man or group have a right 
to override this right. Leaving aside the claims of children on 
their parents, no person by the mere fact of his existence or 
needs has a claim on the assets of others. To ’ deserve” a 
positive, material or spiritual, is not a primary condition; it is 
an effect, to be achieved by enacting its cause. The cause is a 
certain course of thought and action, a course in which one 
creates and/or offers values. (One "deserves” a negative by 
virtue of defaulting on some responsibility of thought or ac¬ 
tion.) If we use the term “earn” to name the process of en¬ 
acting the cause—of coming to merit a certain recompense by 
engaging in the requisite behavior—we can say that, in a ra¬ 
tional philosophy, there is no “unearned desert.” A man de¬ 
serves from others that and only that which he earns. Such is 
the approach to human relationships derived from the Objec¬ 
tivist base and expressed in the trader principle. 

Since there is no value without virtue, there is, in Ayn 
Rand’s words, “no escape from justice,” “Nothing,” she ex¬ 
plains, “can be unearned and unpaid for in the universe, nei¬ 
ther in matter nor in spirit—and if the guilty do not pay, then 
the innocent have to pay it.”' 7 

That the innocent should pay is the demand of those who 
reject the trader principle, Such people claim that values are 
the product of God or society, to which power, they add, the 
individual owes unconditional service. In this view, certain 
men, such as the needy, become "deserving” in a new, invalid 
definition of the term. They "deserve” to receive values sim¬ 
ply because they lack and wish for them—as a recompense for 
no action, as a payment for no achievement, in exchange for 
nothing. In this approach, the “deserved” is turned into a 
caprice; the concept is thus vitiated and the virtue of justice 
swept aside. It is replaced by what is called social justice, 
which policy consists in expropriating the creators in order 
to reward the noncreators. 
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In the material realm, the trader principle, like the virtue 
of independence, prohibits both looting and mooching. It re¬ 
quires that one pay others for the goods or services one seeks 
from them. 

The same principle applies in the spiritual realm, to re¬ 
sponses such as admiration, friendship, love. Here too a man 
must deserve what he seeks from others. And here too he can 
deserve it only by earning it, only by creating the values of 
character that make his relationship with others a trade. 
“Love,” writes Ayn Rand, “is the expression of one’s values, 
the greatest reward you can earn for the moral qualities you 
have achieved in your character and person, the emotional 
price paid by one man for the joy he receives from the virtues 
of another. 

In the Objectivist approach, there can be no looters or 
moochers of the spirit, either. One may not attempt to gain a 
positive response by making threats or by exhibiting need, by 
practicing blackmail or by pleading for emotional alms, by 
inflicting pain on another individual or by holding out one’s 
own pain as a claim. Both the giver and the receiver of a 
positive response must function as independent equals, with 
no evasion or victims, each person adhering to reality, each 
profiting from the relationship. Love as a response to a per¬ 
son’s value is an acknowledgment of facts, As such, it has a 
moral meaning for both parties and imposes a double respon¬ 
sibility: the lover must be rational—and so must be the be¬ 
loved; he or she must be the kind of self-made soul who has 
earned such a love. 

Contrast this approach with the one upheld in the Sermon 
on the Mount, We should, Jesus tells us, love our neighbors 
regardless of desert, apart from their character and even be¬ 
cause of their vices. This is love not as payment for joy, but 
as self-sacrifice; not as recompense to the good, but as a blank 
check to the evil; not as an act of loyalty to existence, but as 
the deliberate rejection of man’s life. Those who claim to want 
this Christian response—to want causeless love, love “for 
themselves” as against their thoughts, actions, character, or 
works—are staging a fraud, They demand that love be di¬ 
vorced from values, then struggle to reverse cause and effect, 
pretending that love, the effect, can create in them personal 
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worth, the cause. But causeless love would he meaningless; it 
would represent no acknowledgment of virtue. 

Just as a man’s character traits must be given a deserved 
response, so must a change in his traits. If a good man turns 
bad, one acknowledges reality by reversing one’s former es¬ 
timate of him. The same applies if a bad man turns good. Just 
as love must be earned, so must condemnation—and forgive¬ 
ness . 

Forgiveness in moral issues is earned, if the guilty party 
makes restitution to his victim, assuming this is applicable, 
and then demonstrates objectively, through word and deed, 
that he understands the roots of his moral breach, has re¬ 
formed his character, and will not commit such wrong again. 
Forgiveness is unearned, if the guilty party w'ants the victim 
simply to forget (evade) the breach and forgive without 
cause—or if he offers as cause nothing but protestations of 
atonement, which the victim is expected to accept on faith, 
In regard to minor moral lapses, it is not difficult for a man to 
demonstrate the necessary understanding and reform, If the 
vice is sizable, however, such demonstration is no easy mat¬ 
ter; in many cases, it is impossible. When a man commits an 
evil like a major robbery or deception, to say nothing of worse 
crimes, it is difficult even to know what evidence would be 
required to convince others of his reform, This problem is one 
of the many penalties of vice, and it is the responsibility not 
of the good, but of the evil to solve it; assuming, what is 
seldom if ever the case, that moral reform is what the evil 
man is seeking. 

Forgiveness, which is legitimate when earned, must be 
distinguished from mercy. If justice is the policy of identifying 
a man’s deserts and acting accordingly, mercy is the policy of 
identifying them, then not acting accordingly: lessening the 
appropriate punishment in a negative case or failing to impose 
any punishment, Mercy substitutes for justice a dose of the 
undeserved and does so in the name of pity; the pity is not 
for the innocent among men or the good, but for the perpe¬ 
trators of evil. The innocent man (or the truly reformed 
wrongdoer) asks for justice, not mercy. He wants what is 
coming to him. 

The practical consequences of mercy are eloquently clear 
in today’s courtrooms, the ones where criminals are righ 
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teously set free not owing to any doubt about their actions or 
to any objective mitigating circumstances, but as an act of 
compassion for “helpless products of society." The man who 
gains by such an act is the criminal, The men who lose are his 
victims: both the individual he preyed on or his survivors, 
who conclude bitterly that there is no justice, and the future 
victims, whom the criminal, unpunished and undeterred, is 
now free to go after. 

We often hear that “requiting evil with good" works to 
melt the heart of the wicked. There is no evidence to support 
this claim. To requite evil with good does not mean to 
strengthen the white element of a morally gray man by an act 
of deserved kindness directed to his better nature. The policy 
consists in rewarding the black qua black. The essence of the 
black, however, is the attempt to cheat and sneak, the attempt 
to evade moral principles and get away with it—which is pre¬ 
cisely what mercy or unearned forgiveness or causeless love 
(or unlimited smiling diplomacy) permits and encourages. No 
evildoer can be “melted" so long as his victims compete with 
one another in offering him their favors, their sanction, and 
their other cheek. 

Like all religions, Christianity is incompatible ultimately 
with every virtue. It seems to take special pride, however, iri 
its principled exhortation to injustice, particularly in the spir¬ 
itual realm. If men are to have any chance for a future, it is 
this aspect of the Christian ethics above all others—this de¬ 
mand, at once brazen and mawkish, for unearned love, un¬ 
earned approval, unearned forgiveness—that the West must 
reject, in favor of a solemn commitment to its moral antithe¬ 
sis: the trader principle, 

I have saved for the end of the present discussion a theory 
that urges the complete repudiation of justice: egalitarianism, 
which is a Kantian version of Christianity."Egalitarianism” 
in this context does not mean that men should be equal before 
the law. Nor does it mean that men should be granted “equal 
treatment" in the sense of principled treatment, as against the 
injustices that flow from a double standard. It means that 
“equality” supersedes justice. 

In this view, the most heroic creator on earth, the most 
abysmal villain, and every person in between should share 
equally in every value, from love to prestige to money to im- 
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portant jobs to college degrees to newspaper coverage to po¬ 
litical power, regardless of what any individual deserves or 
earns or has or has not done—regardless of his character, his 
achievements, his ability, his talent, his flaw's, his vices, his 
virtues. For centuries, altruists had implied as much, but even 
the Communists were too civilized to admit it. Their final 
heirs, headquartered at Harvard, have no such reservations. 

Since it is obviously impossible to live by such a philos¬ 
ophy, since men could not survive for the space of a year if 
the rewards of virtue were methodically siphoned in this way 
into the lap of the undeserving, the egalitarian proposal can 
have only one purpose and result: destruction. The purpose 
is not to benefit the evil, but to smash the good. This is the 
particular form of injustice that John Galt has in mind when 
he refers in his climactic speech to “the collapse to full de¬ 
pravity, the Black Mass of the worship of death, the dedica¬ 
tion of your consciousness to the destruction of existence. Mn 

Egalitarianism is the act of kicking the scale from the 
hands of the statue of justice w'hile stripping off its blindfold, 
leaving men to be ruled not by ordinary prejudice, w'hich 
would be bad enough, but by the most virulent kind: the prej¬ 
udice that Ayn Rand identifies as “hatred of the good for be¬ 
ing the good.” 

In her essay “The Age of Envy,” 11 Ayn Rand discusses 
many examples of this attitude, w'hich has been rampant in 
our culture, including the hatred of intelligence, of beauty, of 
ability, of virtue, of technology, of happiness. It is a hatred 
pursued by those who feel it not as a means to an end, but as 
a metaphysical rage, for its own sake. 

If you w-ho befriend the virtue of justice study this essay, 
you will understand more fully why you must pronounce 
moral judgment, in whatever forum is open to you. If you do 
not make yourself heard, there is a professorial brigade that 
will, a brigade that is eager to take over and pronounce its 
benediction on the annihilation of mankind, 
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Productiveness as the Adjustment of Nature to Man 

“Productiveness” is the process of creating material values, 
whether goods or services. Such creation is a necessity of hu¬ 
man survival in any age, whether the values take the form 
of bearskins, clubs, a pot full of meat, and paintings on the 
walls of caves; or of skyscrapers, ballet, brain surgery, and 
a gourmet meal aboard a computerized spaceship; or of the 
unimaginable luxuries and splendors yet to come. 

The other living species, as we have seen, survive by con¬ 
suming ready-made values. (I am leaving aside such primitive 
forms of productive action as the nest-building of birds or the 
hills and tunnels of the ants.) From bearskins on up, however, 
the values required by man’s survival must be conceived and 
then created. For a conceptual being, the only alternative to 
creativity is parasitism. 

The other species survive in essence by adjusting them¬ 
selves to their background, assuming they have the good for¬ 
tune to find in nature the things they need. Man survives by 
adjusting his background to himself. Since he reshapes the 
given, he does not have to count on good fortune or even on 
the absence of disaster. “If a drought strikes them,” Ayn Rand 
observes, “animals perish—man builds irrigation canals; if a 
flood strikes them, animals perish—man builds dams; if a car¬ 
nivorous pack attacks them, animals perish—man writes the 
Constitution of the United States.”’ 2 

Just as there cannot be too much rationality, so there can¬ 
not be too much of any of its derivatives, including produc¬ 
tiveness. Just as there is no limit to man’s need of knowledge 
and therefore of thought, so there is no limit to man's need 
of wealth and therefore of creative work. Intellectually, every 
discovery contributes to human life by enhancing men’s grasp 
of reality. Existentially, every material achievement contrib¬ 
utes to human life by making it increasingly secure, pro¬ 
longed, and/or pleasurable. There can be no such thing as a 
man who transcends the need of progress, whether intellec¬ 
tual or material. There is no human life that is “safe enough,” 
“long enough,” “knowledgeable enough,” “affluent enough,” 
or “enjoyable enough”—not if man’s life is the standard of 
value. (Nor, despite the Malthusian claims of the ecologists, is 
there any possibility of man exhausting natural resources. 
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Leaving aside the rest of the universe, the earth alone, as one 
economist 1 ' has observed, is nothing but a giant ball made of 
such resources, waiting to be reached and exploited by human 
ingenuity.) 

The practical benefits of productiveness are too obvious 
to be debated. What 1 want to focus on is an aspect of pro¬ 
ductiveness that has been ignored or denied by previous phi¬ 
losophies: its spiritual meaning and necessity." 

Productive work, writes Ayn'Rand, “is the process by 
which man’s consciousness controls his existence, a constant 
process of acquiring knowledge and shaping matter to fit one’s 
purpose, of translating an idea into physical form, of remak¬ 
ing the earth in the image of one's values. . . . As this state¬ 
ment makes clear, productiveness, like every virtue, involves 
two integrated components: consciousness and existence-, or 
thought and action; or knowledge and its material implemen¬ 
tation. Neither of these components is dispensable to any pro¬ 
ductive man or activity. 

Knowledge, as Francis Bacon stated, is power. It is an 
instrument enabling man to support his life. It is a product of 
consciousness to be applied to reality; to be followed, embod¬ 
ied, used. This is why productiveness is defined as the crea¬ 
tion of material values. The discovery of knowledge is the 
first step. But the purpose of the knowledge is to make pos¬ 
sible an existential value, such as a new type of machine, a 
new method of transportation, or a new method of living. 

Contrary to the classic philosophical tradition, knowl¬ 
edge is not something to be gained or enjoyed for its own 
sake. It is not a fulfillment to be pursued with “disinterest” 
or because it is “pure,” i.e,, divorced from matter and action. 
It is a commodity that satisfies a definite practical interest, the 
interest in survival. 

In a division-of-labor society, a man may properly spe¬ 
cialize in cognition. But as long as the knowledge he acquires 
remains unembodied, it is not yet a productive achievement 
(nor does it work yet to support man’s life). If the scientist or 
scholar is to qualify as productive, he must proceed in due 
course to the next step. He must give his discoveries some 
form of existence in physical reality and not merely in his 
consciousness—usually, by writing treatises or delivering lec¬ 
tures. 
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A scientist may not care himself to carry the process of 
embodiment further. Life in the ivory tower, however, is not 
a license to disdain “the practical world.” In particular, it is 
not a license to turn a discovery over promiscuously to all 
comers, regardless of its harmful potential and of their char¬ 
acter and purpose. This is tantamount to abetting the worst 
elements of mankind in their work of destruction. For details, 
one may read the story of Project X in Atlas Shrugged. 

A treatise or lecture, however brilliant, is not an end in 
itself. The mind-body integration required by productiveness 
is not complete until the knowledge is turned into some form 
of material wealth. In this step, too, specialization is typically 
involved. The most important performers of this crucial feat 
are the inventors, the engineers, the industrialists. 

There is no dichotomy between “pure” science and 
“gadgets.’’ Science is related to technology as theory is to 
practice; as metaphysics and epistemology are to ethics and 
politics; as philosophy is to life; or as mind is to body. In all 
these cases, the first apart from the second is purposeless-, the 
second apart from the first is impossible. 

The converse of “knowledge is power” is the principle 
that wealth is thought. I refer here not only to the thought of 
scientists, but to that of every man, whatever his job or abil¬ 
ity, who is involved in creative work. 

Every form of material asset beyond an animal’s level, 
beyond wild fruit or raw meat eaten in a dank cave, is made 
possible by man’s cognitive faculty: by intelligence, imagina¬ 
tion, ingenuity. Whoever creates anything of value out of nat¬ 
ural resources has to rely on his mind; he needs a context of 
conceptual knowledge and a specific idea to guide his action. 
This kind of intellectual content is necessary to make a Stone 
Age club, let alone the tools and weapons of the Iron Age. 
The issue becomes obvious, however, when we consider the 
achievements enjoyed by the West today, the wealth that, in 
quantity and inventive genius, surpasses not only the meager 
products but also the most extravagant fantasies of all previ¬ 
ous ages combined. 

The direct source of today’s wealth was the Industrial 
Revolution. That was the great turning point when men 
moved within the space of a few generations from subsistence 
to plenty. Its cause—which has had no counterpart in the 
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“underdeveloped" world—was two earlier developments: the 
Renaissance, the philosophic revolution in favor of this world, 
and the political revolution of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the discovery of man's rights. The cause was reason 
and freedom, which made possible knowledge and action, i.e., 
modern science and the modern entrepreneur. The effect was 
the sudden outpouring of abundance—which most people 
nowadays take for granted and, thanks to bad philosophy, 
ascribe to “biological drives," natural resources, or physical 
labor. All of these, however, had existed from time imme¬ 
morial. Only one “drive" was new and only that power, 
therefore, qualifies as the fundamental creator of wealth: lib¬ 
erated human thought. 

The fields of art and science are recognized to be realms 
open to great achievement; their representatives are vener¬ 
ated as men of stature. They are venerated because people do 
not regard such men as producers, but as selfless seekers after 
purely spiritual ends. Inventors, engineers, industrialists, by 
contrast, the men whom common parlance terms “produc¬ 
ers,” have been ignored in virtue of this status, or have been 
condemned as “selfish materialists.” 

In the Objectivist view, productive ability as such de¬ 
serves the highest accolades. Commercial or technological 
ability, like any other form of life-sustaining efficacy, is not 
an amoral “know how” or “can do.” Nor is it merely a prac¬ 
tical” asset. It is a profound moral valued 

Productive ability is a value by the standard of man s life 
and because, like all values, a course of virtue is required in 
order to gain and keep it. An individual is not born with the 
knowledge, the skills, or the imaginative ideas that give rise 
to greatness or even competence in any creative field. He must 
acquire, then use, all these assets by a volitional process. At 
each step this process requires effort, purpose, and the com¬ 
mitment to reality. It requires all the attributes inherent in the 
development and use of the rational faculty, including con¬ 
scientious focus, independent judgment, the concern with 
long-range goals, and the courage to remain true in action to 
one’s knowledge. 

The ability to create material values is not a primary. It 
must itself be created. Its source is man’s noblest qualities. 

Some jobs offer a greater intellectual challenge than oth- 
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ers and allow for greater achievement. But every job above 
plain physical labor requires for its effective performance a 
significant element of personal worth within the worker. A 
worthless person—the type who meanders semi-awake 
through a prescribed routine, indifferent to what he is doing 
and passively compliant with the rules of his tribe—is pro¬ 
ductively useless. Such a type, so far from being able to sus¬ 
tain his life, cannot even sort the mail or collect the garbage, 
as any victim of today’s unions can attest. 

In every human field—in business as in art, in industry as 
in science, in manufacturing as in philosophy—the physical 
demands of the work are relatively minimal. A few jobs in an 
industrial society are still open to brute strength or endur¬ 
ance-, what is paramount in every other case is the mental 
activity a job requires. “Whether it’s a symphony or a coal 
mine,’’ Ayn Rand writes, “all work is an act of creating and 
comes from the same source.- from an inviolate capacity to see 
through one’s own eyes. . . . ” 17 That is why a businessman, 
fully as much as an artist, is an exponent of human spiritual¬ 
ity. (1 speak of the essence of these fields in a rational context, 
not of the kind of practitioners who abound in them today.) 
The preeminence of the mental, however, does not mean de¬ 
tachment from the physical. That is why an artist, fully as 
much as a businessman, is and has to be up to his neck in 
matter. Art, like any legitimate field, has a life-sustaining pur¬ 
pose. Its creation demands objective, reality-oriented thought, 
then the embodiment of that thought in a physical medium. 
If the creator of a product claims to transcend all this, if he 
asserts proudly that he is cut off from life, objectivity, reality 
(and, therefore, from any reputable means of self-support), 
then his line of work is not art, but a species of con game. 
That is why a coal-mine operator who turns out some coal, or 
even a sweeper at the mine who stays in focus, is produc¬ 
tively and spiritualty miles above the composer who discov¬ 
ers from the universities, then docilely concocts, the kind of 
noise that has been authorized for the nonce as “avant-garde.” 

No rational field may be pitted against any other as “spir¬ 
itual” vs. “material.” All proper fields require thought and 
action. All exemplify the integration of mind and body. 

By splitting apart thought and action, the doctrine of the 
mind-body dichotomy has subverted every rational virtue. But 
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it has had perhaps its most corrupting influence in regard to 
productiveness, which it brushes aside as morally meaningless 
and ultimately as nonexistent. In place of the producer, the 
dichotomy offers a choice between two human archetypes: 
the spiritualist, who scorns the world; and the materialist, who 
scorns the mind. The first disdains business, technology, 
money as vulgar concerns of man’s “lower nature” and holds 
that knowledge should not be tainted by being used. The sec¬ 
ond disdains theory, abstractions, science as useless and holds 
that material goods should be accumulated without reference 
to them. Both types agree that reason plays no role in the 
sustenance of human life. Both agree that man survives as an¬ 
imals do-, not by the moral process of production, but by con¬ 
suming mindlessly whatever material values he finds already 
formed around him. One type then concludes that self- 
preservation is an unspiritual chore and that producers are 
nothing but animals. Survival, this type complains, is a re¬ 
grettable practical requirement without intellectual or moral 
significance—in effect, a necessary evil. To which the other 
type rejoins: “So much for thought and virtue. Let’s be evil.” 

Ayn Rand is the first thinker to reject the mind-body di¬ 
chotomy methodically, by reference to a theory of reality and 
of concepts. That is why she is also the first fully to practice 
the virtue of justice in the present context. She is the first to 
identify, in terms of a philosophic system, the source of wealth 
and, therefore, the proper estimate of those who create it. 

A productive man is a moral man. In the more intellec¬ 
tually demanding and innovative fields, he is the epitome of 
morality. He deserves to be admired accordingly. 

Such a man may be better in his work than in the rest of 
his life (a common occurrence today); but that is his contra¬ 
diction and problem. It diminishes his character and his cre¬ 
ative potential, but not what he has actually achieved. Nor do 
any problems of his alter the fact that, whatever the contri¬ 
bution of others, at the root of bis achievement is his own 
will, action, and mind. As to the greatest of these-you al¬ 
ready know it. 

Turning now to a different aspect of the present virtue, 
productiveness is not only a necessary element of the good 
life it is the good life’s central purpose:'* In developing this 
point, I must begin by considering an issue broader than pro- 
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ductiveness, the second of the “supreme and ruling values ’: 
purpose. 

The need of purpose is inhereht in every cardinal aspect 
of human nature; it is inherent in life, in reason, in volition. 
Life is a process of goal-directed action. Reason requires a 
state of focus, i.e., of purposeful alertness. Volition, once one 
is in focus, can be exercised only within the context of values; 
one can choose among higher-level alternatives only by ref¬ 
erence to some end one seeks to attain. 

To regard purpose as a moral value is to acknowledge this 
essential need of man’s life, to embrace its fulfillment as good, 
and then to fulfill it deliberately. One does this by adopting 
purpose as a principle of one's actions. 

The principle of purpose means conscious goal- 
directedness in every aspect of one’s existence where choice 
applies. The man of purpose defines explicitly his abstract val¬ 
ues and then, in every area, the specific objects he seeks to 
gain and the means by which to gain them. Whether in regard 
to work or friends, love or art, entertainment or vacations, he 
knows what he likes and why, then goes after it. Using Aris¬ 
totelian terminology, Ayn Rand often says that this kind of 
man acts not by efficient causation (mere reaction to stimuli), 
but by final causation (“fines” is Latin for “end”). He is the 
person with a passionate ambition for values who wants 
every moment and step of his life to count in their service. 
Such a person does not resent the effort which purpose im¬ 
poses. He enjoys the fact that the objects he desires are not 
given to him, but must be achieved. In his eyes, purpose is 
not drudgery or duty, but something good. The process of 
pursuing values is itself a value. 

The principle of purpose sanctions deliberate rest or re¬ 
laxation, but condemns a course of drifting or of inaction. It 
condemns any form of being moved through one’s days by 
the power of accident, such as a man’s falling into a job, an 
affair, a philosophy, or even a movie theater simply because 
it or she happens to be there and to look further is too much 
trouble. The man who drops purpose turns himself into a ci¬ 
pher who evades his own nature, defaults on the responsi¬ 
bility of focus, and abdicates his power of choice. Such a man 
spends his time on throwing away his life. 

The end of ethics, self-preservation, cannot be achieved 
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in a single stroke. It depends on a continuous, rational pro 
cess, a process of pursuing derivative values that entail spe¬ 
cific kinds of goals in every area of one’s concern. The pursuit 
of purpose is thus what human life consists of concretely. In 
this sense, purpose is at once the essence of human life and 
the means of its preservation. 

Like any value, purpose itself must be achieved by a spe¬ 
cific course of action, If a man is to be purposeful, his goals 
must be interrelated, This in turn requires that they be inte¬ 
grated to a central purpose. 1 '' 

A man with a hodgepodge of goals cannot achieve or even 
rationally pursue them. There is no way (besides caprice) for 
him to decide how to apportion his time and other assets 
among his concerns, or to decide how to resolve their con¬ 
flicting demands in these regards. Such decisions require that 
one establish a hierarchy among one's goals, a scale of relative 
importance, by reference to which long-range action can be 
initiated and daily choices guided. This kind of hierarchy is 
possible only if a man defines a central purpose. 

A central purpose is the long-range goal that constitutes 
the primary claimant on a man's time, energy, and resources. 
All his other goals, however worthwhile, are secondary and 
must be integrated to this purpose. The others are to be pur¬ 
sued only when such pursuit complements the primary, rather 
than detracting from it. 

A central purpose is the ruling standard of a man’s daily 
actions. In the philosophy of ethics, one must formulate an 
abstract standard of value to enable one to assess the various 
claimants to the title of “value." Similarly, in daily action, 
one needs a specific purpose as a standard to enable one to 
assess the various endeavors pressing themselves upon one as 
“important." The man without such a purpose has no way to 
tell what is important to him. However sincere he may be at 
the start, he has to end up as whim-ridden, erratic, direction¬ 
less, i.e.’ as irrational. The man who defines his purpose, by 
contrast, knows what he wants from his time on earth. Since 
his concerns are hierarchically organized, his days add up to 
a total. 

There is only one purpose that can serve as the integrat¬ 
ing standard of a man's life-, productive work. 

The activity of productive work (if approached ration- 
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ally) incorporates into a man’s daily routine the values and 
virtues of a proper existence. It thus establishes and maintains 
his spiritual base, the fundamentals that are the precondition 
of all other concerns: the right relationship to thought, to 
reality, to values. A man doing productive work is a man ex¬ 
ercising his faculty of thought in the task of perceiving reality 
and achieving values. Such an activity is independent of other 
men, in the sense that the mind is an attribute of the individ¬ 
ual. It is also inherently long-range-, each phase of creative 
endeavor makes possible the next, without limit. The pro¬ 
ducer moves through his days not in random circles, but in a 
straight line—which last, Ayn Rand writes, “is the badge of 
man, the straight line of. . . motion from goal to farther goal, 
each leading to the next and to a single growing sum. . . . 

Nothing can replace productive work in this function. In 
particular, neither social relationships nor recreational pur¬ 
suits can replace it. 

One cannot substitute people for work. If a man defines 
his central purpose in terms of his relationship to others, this 
necessarily makes him a second-hander, no matter what form 
of the vice he chooses—whether he takes the path of a Keat¬ 
ing who wants to be loved or of a con man who wants to 
deceive, of a dictator who wants to give orders or of an altru¬ 
ist who wants to take them. Anyone moved primarily by a 
social rather than a productive purpose thereby rejects reality, 
with everything this implies. That is why none of these types, 
however single-minded their behavior, qualifies as purpose¬ 
ful—assuming we mean by “purposeful" the value-oriented, 
effort-demanding existence described earlier. In fact, as Ayn 
Rand has observed, second-handedness in some variant is pre¬ 
cisely what men resort to when they have dropped the disci¬ 
pline of purpose. Hoping to allay their anxiety and fill the 
void left by their own default, they have no recourse then but 
to run to others. 5 ' 

A life of purpose is an expression of the virtue of ratio¬ 
nality. As such, it requires that one practice independence and 
all of its fellow virtues, productiveness included. The majority 
of productive careers do involve regular contacts with other 
men. But this does not erase the distinction between profes¬ 
sional function and social relationships. It does not turn work 
into a party. 
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Social relationships are an important value, but only 
within the appropriate context. First, a man must be commit¬ 
ted to the development of his mind and must achieve the right 
relationship to reality. Then, as a form of reward, he can 
properly enjoy people (those who also achieve such a rela¬ 
tionship and who share his values). First he must be pursuing 
a productive purpose. Only then, as a complement to such 
pursuit, is he fit for love, parties, or a social life. 

Similarly, one cannot substitute recreation—games, 
sports, travel, hobbies, reading murder mysteries, watching 
TV, going shopping, going to the beach, and the like—for 
work. Recreation presupposes creation. Leisure activities are 
a form of rest and presuppose that which one is resting from; 
they have value only as relaxation and reward after the per¬ 
formance of work. A life devoted primarily to recreation is 
one lived with one’s mind on hold, in disconnected snatches 
according to the spur of the moment—a game, a trip, a show, 
a purchase—with no long-range goal and no field for intellec¬ 
tual activity. This amounts to the stagnant, pointless life of a 
playboy. Any authentic human need, recreation included, can 
serve as the base of a legitimate profession. Ayn Rand is not, 
therefore, casting any aspersion on professional athletes, en¬ 
tertainers, or stamp dealers. The point is that all such fields 
qualify as work only if a man pursues them as work. Work 
involves continuity and disciplined creativity. 

The fundamental validation of productiveness is man’s 
need of material values. But, as should now be apparent, this 
is not the only reason why a man must be productive. Work 
is necessary not only materially, but also spiritually or psy¬ 
chologically-. it is the sole means by which a person can sus¬ 
tain across his lifespan an active mind and a goal-directed 
course, and thereby remain in control of his brain and actions. 
Work is essential not only to wealth, but also to the three 
supreme values that are implicit in man’s life as the moral 
standard; it is essential to reason, purpose, and (to anticipate) 
self-esteem. 

Productiveness constitutes the main existential content of 
virtue, the day-by-day substance of the moral life; as such, it 
is a responsibility of every moral being, whatever his finances. 
Even if a man has already made a fortune, therefore, or in¬ 
herits one or wins one in a lottery, he needs a productive 
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career. A rich man may choose, if he has a legitimate reason, 
to pursue a kind of work that brings him no money. But he 
still must work. A bum is not a person living man's life, even 
if he has no trouble paying his bills. 

So, let me add, must a woman work. Years ago, when 
women were demeaned as ''homemakers,” it was necessary 
to state that there is no double standard in morality—that a 
human being's need of work does not mean merely a male’s 
need. Now, as cultural fashions change, we often hear that a 
woman should work, but that she must do it outside the home, 
in some capacity other than that of mother; this too is irra¬ 
tional. Motherhood, although certainly not obligatory, is a le¬ 
gitimate and extremely demanding career—if one pursues it 
as a career, with the requisite intellectual responsibility (and 
if the mother makes provision for her continuing purpose af¬ 
ter her children are grown). 

In evaluating an individual’s productiveness morally, one 
must judge not by form or results, but by volitional essentials. 
The issue is not: what particular field do you select? because 
there are countless rational alternatives. Nor is the issue-, how 
much do you achieve or how high do you rise? because, 
among other reasons, people differ in intelligence and, there¬ 
fore/in the kind of work and scale of creativity open to them. 

The moral issue is-, how do you approach the field of work 
given your intellectual endowment and the existing possibili¬ 
ties? Are you going through the motions of holding a job, 
without focus or ambition, watting for weekends, vacations, 
and retirement? Or are you doing the most and the best that 
you can with your life? Have you committed yourself to a 
purpose, i.e., to a productive careerP 1 Have you picked a field 
that makes demands on you, and are you striving to meet 
them, to do good work, and to build on it—to expand your 
knowledge, develop your ability, improve your efficiency? 

If the answers to these last questions are yes, then you 
are totally virtuous in regard to productiveness, whether you 
are a surgeon or a steelworker, a house painter or a painter 
of landscapes, a janitor or a company president. 

It is often said that a career-minded individual, being self¬ 
ish, is cold and unfeeling. Let us therefore state the actual 
nature of such a person's feelings, his feelings specifically to¬ 
ward his work, including its difficulties and its rewards. These 
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feelings are captured in a brief exchange from The Fountain¬ 
head. 

A friend of his, observing Roark’s attitude to architecture, 
says-. “After all, it’s only a building. It's not the combination 
of holy sacrament, Indian torture and sexual ecstasy that you 
seem to make of it.’’ To which Roark replies. "Isn’t it?”" 

This is the kind of inner state which every human being 
has the power to achieve, each on his own level. This is the 
state which gives meaning to life. 

The philosophy which extols such creativity, and only 
that philosophy, is what men should honor by the title “the 
work ethic." 


Pride as Moral Ambitiousness 

“Pride" is the commitment to achieve one’s own moral per¬ 
fection." 

“Man," writes Ayn Rand, 

faces two corollary, interdependent fields of action in 
which a constant exercise of choice and a constant cre¬ 
ative process are demanded of him: the world around him 
and his own soul. . . . Just as he has to produce the mate¬ 
rial values he needs to sustain his life, so he has to acquire 
the values of character that enable him to sustain it and 
that make his life worth living. ... He has to . . . survive 
by shaping the world and himself in the image of his val¬ 
ues." 

The virtue of productiveness is concerned with the former of 
these requirements; the virtue of pride is concerned with the 
latter. 

A producer must struggle to create the best material prod¬ 
ucts possible to him. Similarly, a proud man struggles to 
achieve within himself the best possible spiritual state. This 
means a state of full virtue, whatever the effort and discipline 
it involves. In regard to morality, nothing less than perfection 
will do. ,h 

Since all the virtues are forms of rationality, the commit¬ 
ment to achieve moral perfection reduces ultimately to a sin- 
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gle policy: the commitment to follow reason. As the laws of 
logic make clear, there is no middle ground in this issue: ei¬ 
ther a man makes such a commitment—or he does not. 

In the Objectivist usage, “moral perfection" is a valid 
term, which is defined by reference to reality. To quote Ayn 
Rand: “Moral perfection is an unbreached rationality —not 
the degree of your intelligence, but the full and relentless use 
of your mind, not the extent of your knowledge, but the ac¬ 
ceptance of reason as an absolute.”' 7 Perfection so conceived 
is not only possible, but also necessary; it is necessary to a 
person for the same reason that a code of morality is neces¬ 
sary. If man’s life is the standard by reference to which virtue 
is defined, then vice is not a temptation or a tolerable option, 
but a mortal threat. Moral imperfection, in any area, means 
movement toward destruction. 

Moral concepts, including “right,” “good," and “per¬ 
fect," are norms formulated to guide human choice. Such 
concepts can refer only to that which is within the power of 
choice. There is no excuse, therefore, for a man who resigns 
himself to flaws in his character. "Flaws" does not mean er¬ 
rors of knowledge, which involve no evasion; it means 
breaches of morality, which do involve evasion.' 8 The moral 
man may lack a piece of knowledge or reach a mistaken con¬ 
clusion; but he does not tolerate willful evil, neither in his 
consciousness nor in his action, neither in the form of sins of 
commission nor of sins of omission. He does not demand 
of himself the impossible, but he does demand every ounce 
of the possible. He refuses to rest content with a defective 
soul, shrugging in self-deprecation "That’s me." He knows 
that that “me" was created, and is alterable, by him. 

The essence of pride is moral ambitiousness.' 9 If man is 
a being of self-made soul, then pride is the process of making 
it properly. Like all virtues, the process includes both an in¬ 
tellectual and an existential component. 

Intellectually, pride requires that one work to grasp the 
truth in moral issues rather than settle for unvalidated bro¬ 
mides or feelings. The proud man deals with moral issues ex¬ 
plicitly and objectively, using the method of logic. Only a code 
of objective principles—a code based on the facts of nature 
and of human nature—can be adhered to consistently, with¬ 
out opposition from reality. If one starts ethics by rewriting 
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reality, then moral perfection is out of the question. If one 
demands that a virtuous act be devoid of personal motive (like 
the Kantians), or that man be emotionless (the Stoics), or that 
he be bodiless (Plotinus), then one will be led to condemn 
human beings for the fact of existing. Any variant of this 
primacy-of-consciousness approach negates the purpose of 
ethics. 

Once one knows the right moral principles, the next step 
is to build them into one’s soul by repeated rational action. 
One must make these principles ‘‘second nature,” in the Ar¬ 
istotelian sense of the term, by practicing them as an absolute. 

Since the moral is the volitional, moral absolutism does 
not require omniscience or omnipotence. The moral man does 
not undercut his character by accepting unearned guilt. He 
may not properly accept blame for a failure over which he 
had no control, for a desire that is inherent in his being alive, 
or for disobedience to a moral code that by its nature is im¬ 
practicable. If, however, in a moment of weakness he does 
earn some moral guilt, he acts decisively to clean the slate and 
restore his moral purity. He condemns his improper behavior, 
analyzes its roots (identifying in the process the underlying 
evasions), makes reparation (where applicable), and works to 
reshape his mental policy, he thereby retrains his character 
for the future. 

The man of pride despises the morally ‘‘gray.’’ He does 
not practice the virtues selectively; he observes every moral 
principle—on principle. That is why Ayn Rand describes pride 
as "the sum of all virtues.’’ 00 Aristotle similarly calls pride 
"the crown of the virtues" and notes that it presupposes all 
the others. 

The rewards of the virtue of pride are all the values that 
a proper moral character makes possible. In particular, pride 
leads a man to the third of the "supreme values"; self-esteem. bx 

Unbreached rationality produces self-confidence in a man; 
since his policy is to recognize reality, he has a sense of effi¬ 
cacy, a conviction of his power to deal with reality and 
achieve his goals. In addition, the moral character he creates 
is admirable; so the proud man has a sense of his own worth. 
This sense includes the feeling that he has a right to be the 
beneficiary of his actions, that he is entitled to the attention 
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which self-sustenance demands, that he has earned the posi¬ 
tion of being his ow n highest value. 

“Self-esteem" is a fundamental, positive moral appraisal 
of oneself—of the process by which one lives and of the per¬ 
son one thereby creates. It is the union of two (inseparable) 
conclusions, neither of which is innate: 1 am right and 1 am 
good—I can achieve the best and 1 deserve the best I can 
achieve—I am able to live and 1 am worthy of living. 

An animal does not need self-appraisal; it is unconcerned 
w'ith moral issues and cannot question its own action. But 
man, who survives by a volitional process, needs a moral 
code —ancl the awareness that he is conforming to it. He needs 
the knowledge of how to live, and the knowledge that he is 
living up to this knowledge. In Ayn Rand’s formulation, man 
“knows that he has to be right; to be wrong in action means 
danger to his life; to be wrong in person, to be evil, means to 
be unfit for existence.’’ 62 Self-esteem or its absence is an in¬ 
dividual’s verdict in this fundamental issue. 

A positive verdict is a reward for having lived properly, 
and it gives a man the strength required to persevere in his 
course. It gives him the courage to be virtuous no matter what 
the obstacles in his path: to rely on his judgment, to fight for 
his goals, to pursue his happiness. A negative verdict— 
whether it takes the form of self-doubt or self-hatred—is a 
punishment for having lived one’s days out of focus, and it 
turns one into a spiritual cripple, who spends his time pri¬ 
marily not on pursuing goals but on trying to cope with fear 
and guilt. Such a man feels fear, in Ayn Rand’s words, "be¬ 
cause he has abandoned his weapon of survival." He feels 
guilt, "because he knows he has done it volitionally.’’ M 

Most men seem to grasp that man needs self-esteem, but 
not why. Conventional moralities, such as altruism, are worse 
than useless in this regard; they devote themselves to fighting 
the need. Only the ethics of rational selfishness identifies the 
root of the need. The root is biological or metaphysical: a 
volitional being cannot accept self-preservation as his purpose 
unless, taking a moral inventory, he concludes that he is qual¬ 
ified for the task; qualified in terms of ability and value. 

“Esteem” is a type of evaluation, and evaluation presup¬ 
poses a standard of value. The state of a man’s self-esteem, 
therefore, depends not only on his moral practice, but also 
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on his moral theory; it depends on the standard (usually only 
implicit) that he uses to gauge self-esteem. Here arises a great 
divide among men: those who gauge self-esteem by the stan¬ 
dard of rationality (of their commitment to full conscious¬ 
ness)—and those who do not so gauge it. 

Since the self is the mind, self-esteem is mind-esteem. In 
Ayn Rand’s definition, it is “reliance on one’s power to 
think.“ w The commitment to consciousness is the directly vo¬ 
litional function of man; such commitment, moreover, is the 
source of human efficacy and of personal worth. The standard 
of rationality, therefore, is the only one based on the facts of 
reality. It is the only standard of self-esteem based on the na 
ture of man and derived from the code of virtue required by 
man’s life. No other code can be relevant to satisfying a need 
of man’s life. 

Judge yourself as good or evil, Ayn Rand concludes, hold 
yourself in esteem or contempt, by reference to a single cri¬ 
terion: your volitional use or misuse of your tool of survival. 

Contrast this approach with the attempt, now epidemic, 
to gauge self-esteem by a standard other than rationality. An 
example would be the second-hander who judges his worth 
by the approval he receives, by the obedience he offers to the 
authorities, and/or by his willingness to sacrifice. In order to 
gain a sense of self-value, or at least a pretense at one, such a 
person must relegate to a secondary position any thinking he 
does. To feel good about himself, he must continually unfocus 
and subvert his mind—which action makes him feel out of 
control, inefficacious, no good. Thus the intractable inferior¬ 
ity complex of so many people today and their insolvable con¬ 
flict: because they judge their soul by improper standards, they 
pit the requirements of their self-esteem against the require¬ 
ments of their life. The ultimate result is to make both these 
values impossible to themselves. 

Ayn Rand describes such a practice as setting one’s “self¬ 
esteem against reality.’’ 65 The practice on its current scale is 
a consequence of mankind’s leading ethical theories and rep¬ 
resents the utter perversion of a biological need. It is the sur¬ 
est method there is of turning oneself into an anxiety-ridden 

evader. 

There are other, less devastating errors one can make in 
gauging self-esteem. A man committed to reason may, for ex- 
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ample, undercut himself by demanding of himself the impos¬ 
sible. He may (implicitly) expect to be omniscient or 
omnipotent in some area, and therefore carry the burden of a 
chronic unearned guilt. As long as he continues to act morally, 
such a man does not lose his basic self-respect, but he does 
sufFer some form of breach in self-esteem. The extent of the 
breach, along with the degree of danger it poses to his life and 
happiness, depends on the exact nature of his improper self¬ 
expectations. 

A man suffering from invalid standards of self-esteem, 
whether irrational or honest but mistaken, needs to change 
his moral ideas. He must learn to judge himself not by his 
relation to others, nor by his knowledge or existential suc¬ 
cess, but by his maintenance of a certain mental state, one 
that depends on nothing but his own will: the state of being 
in full focus. In other words, he must learn to gauge his self¬ 
esteem by the standard of moral perfection as conceived by 
the Objectivist ethics. 

Then he must live up to this standard by practicing the 
virtue of pride. Pride, in the Objectivist definition, is the only 
means there is to self-esteem and the only cure for a breach 
in it. 

Like any moral attribute, pride and self-esteem are open 
to everyone. The heroes of Ayn Rand’s novels possess a su¬ 
perlative intelligence; but they are still normal men, human 
beings and not another species; with “human” meaning “ra¬ 
tional.” Unfortunately, owing to false philosophy, to be hu¬ 
man in this sense is so rare an attainment that most people 
regard it as impossible. The native endowment it requires, 
however, is commonplace: a functional intelligence on any 
scale. What such an intelligence then needs in order to func¬ 
tion is liberation—by the proper moral code. 

In our culture, every moral requirement of intelligence is 
relentlessly attacked. Rationality is castigated as heartless, in¬ 
tellectuality as arid, egoism as exploitative, independence as 
antisocial, integrity as rigid, honesty as impractical, justice as 
cruel, productiveness as materialistic. The sum of this ap¬ 
proach—the crown of the creed of death worship—is the tenet 
that pride is evil. 

If people believe that they should not aspire to be perfect, 
that self-esteem is a delusion and virtue consists in recogniz- 
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ing how vicious they are, then true virtue is impossible to 
them, and the trap is closed on the human race. The better 
men give up the exacting ambition to be good, and the rest 
give up any hope of reform. The result is the mass manufac¬ 
ture of despair. The despair takes the form of species-wide 
self-abasement and a centuries-long rule of immorality. Only 
a corrupt theory of morality can produce such rule. 

On a historical scale, the doctrine of Original Sin is the 
cause of sin. Any ideology that preaches this doctrine in any 
variant is thereby removed from the status of reputable; any 
ideology that damns man is damned itself. Nor is it redeemed 
when its exponents offer their broken victims solace and love. 

If a man is unworthy, his obligation is not to mope around 
castigating himself, but to correct his evil. If he is not unwor¬ 
thy, it is a monstrous injustice to try to convince him other¬ 
wise. Either way, there is no place in ethics for the idea of 
humility as a virtue. 

Just as pride is the dedication to morality, so humility is 
the obliteration of morality—not only in practice, but also in 
theory. Many years ago, a devout Catholic, a distant relative 
of hers, told Ayn Rand that he was cheating on his wife. She 
asked him how he could justify his behavior. He replied-. ‘‘If 
I lived up to every tenet of my religion, 1 would be guilty of 
a worse sin, the sin of pride.” 

An ethics that extols humility is a self-contradiction. It is 
the advocacy of a code of behavior, along with the demand 
not to practice it fully. Such an approach throws out moral 
principles and condemns any man who respects them. But it 
offers the perfect loophole for any would-be sinner, the es¬ 
cape clause for any shyster, the license to any whim- 
worshiper. The license is-. “If you try to be too good, that 
makes you bad.” 

Religions present their, humility creeds as stern codes of 
moral purity. This is a fraud. A stern code is one that demands 
to be practiced. It expects its adherents to earn the self- 
congratulation of being able to say: "1 take right and wrong 
seriously, I live by what I preach, I am good. By its nature, 
an absolutist approach demands pride and self-esteem. 

If an ethics urges intrinsicist dogmas, then men do need 
to find a loophole or breathing space. They need to smuggle 
into their days some self-preserving behavior. If one upholds 
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an ethics of life, however, he does not need to smuggle in any 
speck of its opposite. 

One does not need a breathing space—from breathing. 


The Initiation of Physical Force as Evil 

Having covered the major virtues, 1 want to complete the pre¬ 
sent discussion by turning to a widespread vice: the initiation 
of physical force against other men. This vice represents the 
antithesis and destruction of the virtue of rationality—and 
therefore of every other virtue and every (nonautomatic) value 
as well. 66 

To refrain from force is not necessarily a mark of good 
character. One can be thoroughly evil, yet recoiL from wield¬ 
ing a fist or club oneself (e.g., the coward who tries to destroy 
others by psychological or ideological, not physical, means). 
But to initiate force is to commit a major evil. In the long 
run, this evil is an inevitable result of irrationality. 

Physical force is coercion exercised by physical agency, 
such as, among many other examples, by punching a man in 
the face, incarcerating him, shooting him, or seizing his prop¬ 
erty. “Initiation” means starting the use of force against an 
innocent individual(s), one who has not himself started its use 
against others. 

Since men do not automatically come to the same conclu¬ 
sions, no code of ethics can escape the present issue. The 
moralist has to tell men how to act when they disagree (as¬ 
suming they do not simply go their separate ways). In essence, 
there are only two viewpoints on this issue, because there are 
only two basic methods by which one can deal with a dispute. 
The methods are reason or force; seeking to persuade others 
to share one’s ideas voluntarily—or coercing others into do¬ 
ing what one wishes regardless of their ideas. Objectivism 
countenances only the method of persuasion. 

Not all persuaders are honest men; many are manipula¬ 
tors, even destroyers, who bypass logic and seek to get what 
they want from others by playing on their feelings. But these 
creatures, if they abstain from force, leave their victims free 
not to fall for the racket—free to think logically in solitude, 
to decide the question for themselves, and to act accordingly. 
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The man of force, however, in attacking a person’s body 
(or seizing his property), thereby negates and paralyzes his 
victim’s mind. 

The mind is a cognitive faculty. Its function is to perceive 
reality by performing a process of identification, a process of 
gathering evidence and integrating it into a context in accor¬ 
dance with the rules of an objective methodology. As we have 
often seen, this process presupposes a sovereign, volitional 
consciousness and must be performed egoistically, individu- 
alistically, independently. It cannot, therefore, be forced. 

"A rational mind," writes Ayn Rand, 

does not work under compulsion; it does not subordinate 
its grasp of reality to anyone's orders, directives, or con¬ 
trols; it does not sacrifice its knowledge, its view of the 
truth, to anyone's opinions, threats, wishes, plans, or 
“welfare.” Such a mind may be hampered by others, it 
may be silenced, proscribed, imprisoned, or destroyed; it 
cannot be forced; a gun is not an argument. (An example 
and symbol of this attitude is Galileo. 

To order a man to accept a conclusion against his own 
judgment is to order him to accept as true something that, 
according to everything he knows, is not true (is either arbi¬ 
trary or false). This amounts to ordering him to believe a con¬ 
tradiction; it is like demanding his agreement that red is green 
or that 2 plus 2 equals 5- One can torture an individual, force 
him to mouth any words one says, even drive him insane, but 
one cannot make him believe such mouthings, Volition per¬ 
tains to the act of initiating and sustaining the process of 
thought. If a man does choose to think, however, he has no 
choice in regard to the conclusions he reaches. No matter what 
the bribes dangled before him or the threats, a thinker has to 
follow the evidence wherever it leads. Even if he tries, he 
cannot will himself to accept as true that which he sees to be 
baseless or mistaken. 

It is impossible for a man to engage in a cognitive under¬ 
taking or to reach a cognitive result, such as an idea, whi e 
brushing aside logic and reality, Yet this is what the criminal 
who seeks to force a mind demands of his victim. The victim, 
therefore, has only one recourse (if he cannot escape): to cease 
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functioning as a cognitive entity. When reality is decreed, at 
gunpoint, to be out of bounds, a rational mind has no way to 
proceed. 

This is why the greatest eras of human history have al¬ 
ways been the freest; it is why science, art, invention, and 
every other expression of fresh human thought fail to arise or 
vanish in a dictatorship. Just as a man cannot abuse his own 
mind with impunity, just as he cannot without wrecking his 
cognition begin to evade, accept the arbitrary, default on in¬ 
tegration, or defy his sense perceptions; so he cannot escape 
the consequences when others seek to force on his mind the 
same abuses. 

The victim need not give his inner consent to the forcers’ 
evil demands; he need not agree to start lying to himself. But 
there is one mental penalty he cannot avoid: if and to the 
extent that someone’s gun becomes a man's epistemological 
court of final appeal, replacing the law of identity, then the 
man cannot think. This is not a matter of moral integrity on 
the victim’s part, but of philosophical necessity. The point is 
not that a slave should choose to defy his captors (he should, 
if he can). The point is that, qua enslaved, he cannot perform 
the processes essential to human cognition; he cannot think. 
(He can still smuggle into his life an element of secret thought, 
if his captors leave him alone long enough and if he does not 
try to express his thought in reality.) 

An eloquent example of the relationship between force 
and thought is offered in the climax of Atlas Shrugged. John 
Galt, the leader of the minds who have gone on strike, cannot 
come up with any plan to save the country; he cannot, even 
though a gang of thugs, terrified that their statist regime will 
collapse, is screaming for such a plan and, seeking to extract 
it from his brain by force, has strapped Galt to a torture ma¬ 
chine. By Galt's knowledge, there is no way to achieve pros¬ 
perity under a dictatorship—and neither torture nor death 
threat can alter this fact. Galt accordingly does not change his 
convictions. He does not consider them from some new an¬ 
gle, or try to think up any ideas to satisfy his torturers, or 
look for a compromise. He cannot reject his own convictions, 
nor will the thugs let him apply them. He has no alternative, 
therefore, but not to use his conceptual faculty further in re¬ 
gard to the issue. He does not use it because he cannot: noth- 
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ing will make the political goal of these brutes practicable, 
and he knows it. 

The brutes, therefore, are left helpless. They can kill him, 
but they cannot achieve what they desperately want: to start 
and direct a process of thought within their victim’s mind. 
They cannot turn a volitional process into a deterministic re¬ 
sponse, or an action into a reaction. What they do achieve 
through coercion is the opposite of a new idea. Like autocrats 
throughout history, the thing they work to immobilize is pre¬ 
cisely their victim’s mind. They make their thrall, to the ex¬ 
tent he is in thrall, stop thinking. 

An irrational man functions differently under the rule of 
force. Through evasion and rationalization he can comply 
mentally with just about any decree of others; he can bring 
himself to “believe” any contradiction he chooses. But this 
sort of inner state flows from the rejection of reason. As such, 
it does not pertain to human knowledge or to the convictions 
of a rational person. In the cognitive sense of the terms, an 
irrational man’s mental contents are not “beliefs” or “ideas.” 
They are more like the jabbering of a parrot. 

Since man is an integrated being of mind and body, any 
attempt to force his mind necessarily represents an attempt to 
rule his actions, and vice versa. To clarify this point, let me 
now consider force that aims to elicit from the victim not 
thought or belief, but existential action. A simple example 
would be a gunman who says: “1 don t care what my prey 
thinks. I just want him to hand over his wallet.” 

Force in this aspect makes a man act against his judg¬ 
ment. The victim still sees what he sees, values what he val¬ 
ues, knows what he knows. The forcer, however, bypasses 
the victim’s cognition, making it useless in practice. When the 
gunman threatens: “Your money or your life,” the owner still 
knows to whom the money belongs. But if he does not choose 
to risk death or physical harm, the threat is the factor that has 
to determine his action. His own conclusion—however clear, 
logical, compelling—becomes impotent. 

The same applies to the conclusions of a teenage boy op¬ 
posed to a particular war—or of a publisher dealing with sex¬ 
ual material or a physician dealing with the elderly or a person 
in a totalitarian country dealing with anybody-who has to 
act under the threats issued by some governmental agency, in 
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all its forms and degrees, from private crimes to the incursions 
of the welfare state to full dictatorship, the principle is the 
same: physical force, to the extent it is wielded or threatened, 
denies to its victim the power to act in accordance with his 
judgment. Such treatment is tantamount, in Ayn Rand’s words, 
to “forcing [a man] to act against his own sight," and it places 
the individual in an impossible metaphysical position.™ If he 
does not act on the conclusions of his mind, he is doomed by 
reality. If he does, he is doomed by the forcer. 

The virtue of rationality requires one to think, and then 
to be guided by his conclusions in action. Force clashes with 
both these requirements. Force used to change a man’s mind 
acts to stop his mind (and thus make it inoperative as the 
source of his action). Force used to change a man’s action 
shoves his mind (and thus its process of cognition) into the 
junkheap of the purposeless. In the one manifestation, the 
brute works to detach his victim’s consciousness from reality 
and therefore from life, in the other, from life and therefore 
from reality. 

Thus Ayn Rand’s formal conclusion: “Whoever, to what¬ 
ever purpose or extent, initiates the use of force, is a killer 
acting on the premise of death in a manner wider than mur¬ 
der; the premise of destroying man’s capacity to live.”™ Or, 
as she states the principle in her next paragraph: “Force and 
mind are opposites. ...” 

Force is the antithesis not only of the primary virtue, but 
of every' virtue. The brute attacks in his victims every aspect 
of the moral life, while at the same time rejecting each in 
regard to his own life. In unleashing a process of force, he 
acts to nullify his victims’ independence—while himself be¬ 
coming a second-hander, whose concern is the conquest not 
of nature, but of men. He seeks to prevent men from remain¬ 
ing loyal to rational principles—and he seeks it not on the 
grounds of a principle, but, as is true in every case of evil, 
without grounds; he seeks it through evasion and whim- 
worship. He orders his victims, when he feels like it, to accept 
and pass on to others any lie he commands. He throws out 
the concept of “desert”; his method of dealing with men is 
to extract the unearned for the sake of benefiting the undes¬ 
erving,-whether himself or others. As to the virtue of moral 
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ambitiousness, I quote Ayn Rand: “[Mjorality ends where a 
gun begins,” 70 

There is another derivative virtue to consider, Since 
“force and mind are opposites,’’ the brute stifles at the root 
the process on which his own survival depends, the process 
of men acting to create material wealth. At the same time the 
rule of force, once accepted by a society, breeds its own 
adepts. It replaces the creators with the kind of men who 
believe that what counts in life is not brainpower, but fire¬ 
power. “Then the race goes,” in Ayn Rand’s words, "not to 
the ablest at production, but to those most ruthless at brutal¬ 
ity. When force is the standard, the murderer wins over the 
pickpocket. And then that society vanishes, in a spread of 
ruins and slaughter.’’ 71 

Such a denouement illustrates the fact that there is no 
dichotomy between value and virtue. Since virtue is man’s 
means of achieving value, whatever destroys virtues necessar¬ 
ily destroys values as well, In judging any instance of the pre¬ 
sent evil, therefore—as in judging dishonesty or any act of 
evil—there is no trade-off to consider. No good is achievable 
under any circumstances or for anyone by means of the ini¬ 
tiation of force. 

Because “force and mind are opposites,” force and value 


are opposites, too. 

Values, in the objective interpretation, are facts—as eval¬ 
uated by a mind guided by a rational standard. “Value" thus 
implies a valuer who concludes, by a process of cognition, 
that a given object will sustain his life. One cannot, therefore, 
sunder “value” from the requisite process of cognition; one 
cannot sunder it from the mind of one’s intended benefici¬ 
ary —from his consideration, thought, judgment. Io force an 
individual, however, is to disdain and bypass this process of 
cognition. No result of the initiation of force, accordingly, can 
qualify as “good.” It is not “good" in relation to the victim. 
(Since there are no conflicts of interest among rational men, 
it is not “good” in relation to anyone else, either.) 

Value as I have said, is a form of truth. Just as one cannot 
force truth on a man, so one cannot force values or virtues 
on him. Sounds uttered at gunpoint are not a “truth. An 
object embraced at gunpoint is not a “value.” An action per¬ 
formed at gunpoint is not a “virtue.” These three concepts 
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denote not only the physical, but -also an individual’s recog¬ 
nition of reality. As such, they require a process of volitional 
consciousness; they require the individual’s own choice and 
agreement. 

Here is the crucial passage from Ayn Rand: 

... an attempt to achieve the good by physical force is a 
monstrous contradiction which negates morality' at its root 
by destroying a man’s capacity to recognize the good, i.e., 
his capacity to value. Force invalidates and paralyzes a 
man’s judgment, demanding that he act against it, thus 
rendering him morally impotent. A value which one is 
forced to accept at the price of surrendering one’s mind, 
is not a value to anyone; the forcibly mindless can neither 
judge nor choose nor value. An attempt to achieve the 
good by force is like an attempt to provide a man with a 
picture gallery at the price of cutting out his eyes, Values 
cannot exist (cannot be valued) outside the full context of 
a man’s life, needs, goals, and knowledge. 11 

A dictatorship provides the most obvious concretization 
of the above. The citizens’ own understanding of reality, along 
with their own value-judgments, is irrelevant to their lives; 
state force, not individual cognition, is the principle govern¬ 
ing their actions. To the extent that an individual is moral, 
therefore—i.e., is rational, independent, uncompromising, 
purposeful, proud—his life becomes unendurable. Such an in¬ 
dividual has only three alternatives, which are defined in Ayn 
Rand’s We the Living. He may attempt to flee the country, as 
Kira did. He may kill himself, as Andrei did. Or he may try to 
make the conflict between force and mind endurable, as Leo 
did, by nullifying one of the two clashing elements, the only 
one within his power. This means: drowning his mind, 
through promiscuity, drugs, alcohol, or some equivalent. To 
the extent that a person succeeds in this endeavor, he be¬ 
comes the “forcibly mindless” of Ayn Rand’s quotation; he 
becomes the living dead, who loses the capacity to know any 
longer what is being done to him or to care. No course of 
action that such a person takes can be “right,’’ since he has 
renounced the root of virtue. Nor, for the same reason, can 
any object he goes through the motions of attaining be a 
“good.” 
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The terminology of self-preservation is not applicable 
when the self has disappeared. 

Now let us consider an even more instructive (though 
purely hypothetical) example. Let us suppose that the force- 
wielders restrict their coercion to only one significant issue, 
such as choice of career; and that they reach their verdict that 
a given boy should go into medicine, say, only after admin¬ 
istering psychological tests to determine the boy’s own inter¬ 
ests and aptitudes. Suppose further that the boy himself is 
mistaken in his choice: although he thinks that some form of 
art is the right field for him, his basic (subconscious) value- 
judgments actually point to a career in medicine—except that 
he himself has not discovered this fact, does not believe it, 
and cannot be persuaded to accept the forcers’ conclusion. 
Even granting all this, the point remains true. Even if medicine 
would be the right field for this boy were he to choose it 
himself, the act of forcing it on him makes it wrong. 

If a boy goes into medicine by choice, he thereby brings 
a certain cognitive and emotional context to the assessment 
of his experiences in the field. Since he has decided to pursue 
specific objects, he can relish them when he reaches them; he 
can relish the new knowledge he gains, the new skills, the 
fascinating cases he encounters, the dramatic cures. He can 
also accept with equanimity, as the price of such positives, 
the boredom or other negatives with which any career is re¬ 
plete. (If his choice of career is mistaken, introspection will 
give him abundant evidence of the fact.) 

But if a boy is forced into medicine under threat of jail 
or physical harm, the context he brings is reversed. The “po¬ 
sitives’’ are no longer positive; they are not values to him 
because he has not evaluated them as such. And as to the 
negatives—the back-to-back emergencies, say, the litigious 
paranoids among his patients, the forty-eight-hour shifts, the 
relentless atmosphere of accident, disaster, blood, pus, and 
death—he can have only one feeling: "This is the nightmare 
men forced on me when they tore out of my life my passion 

for art! ” , . , . 

Can you think of a better recipe for manufacturing hatred 

of a career? Is there a better way to make a mind give up all 
ambition? Would you want to be treated by this kind of p y- 
sician? 
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Is this the means of achieving value in human life' 

Value like truth, is contextual; neither one can be di¬ 
vorced from a mind's knowledge and judgment. That is why, 
whatever the force wiclders decree, it is wrong. No value can 
be achieved by an assault on the valuer; no creative result, by 
the agencies of destruction; no good, by the methods of evil. 
What the initiation of force can achieve is only the nega 
live- frustration, resentment, despair, passivity, nonmotiva¬ 
tion nonevaluation, nonthought-along with the bloody 
existential results that ultimately flow from such negatives. 
This principle is universal. It applies not only to governmental 
coercion, but also to private crime; not only in regard to ca¬ 
reer but also to marriage, friends, hobbies, even movies, not 
only to an isolated boy, but to any intended beneficiary, past 
or future, individual or social. 

The above covers the essence of the Objectivist argument 
against the initiation of force. The concept of "force," how¬ 
ever is widely misused today. So 1 must now clarify in some 
detail what is—and is not—an act of force within the context 
of the present discussion. 1 want to begin by elaborating on 
the point that the evil is the initiation of physical force. 

There is only one way to attempt to force a man s mind: 
by directing the force to his body (or property). By purely 
intellectual means, no one—neither an individual nor a soci¬ 
ety nor any part thereof, such as TV advertisers-can coerce 
a man. "Intellectual means" denotes statements or arguments, 
whether true or false, good or bad; this would constitute per¬ 
suasion, not coercion. A man may be confused by the claims 
of others, but confusion does not have to breed mental pas¬ 
sivity. A volitional being, left unmolested, is free to initiate a 
cognitive process. He can struggle to untangle his confusions 
and replace them ultimately with truth. 

The only kind of "social pressure” that cannot be resisted 
bv intellectual means is the kind that does not rely on intel¬ 
lectual means. If some group, governmental or private, tells a 
man: "Either you agree with us or we will clean out your bank 
account, break your legs, kill you," then a cognitive process 
on his part is ineffective; no such process avails in counter¬ 
acting the threat. This, this category of threat or harm—phys¬ 
ical force and nothing else—is what constitutes coercion. This 
is what sweeps into the discard the victim’s mind. 
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Similarly, a man may be disappointed by others. Rightly 
or wrongly, he may be unable to persuade them to agree with 
his ideas or to satisfy his desires. But disappointment does not 
attack his body or negate his mind; it is not an indication that 
he has been coerced. A man cannot properly say: “Since no 
one will pay me a larger salary, my boss forces me to take this 
job at five thousand dollars per year.” No employer is obliged 
to confer wealth or jobs on this individual; no one owes him 
a living. Nor, in a free society, can anyone stop him from 
looking further, from improving his skills, or from working 
to start his own enterprise. If an employer who offers a cer¬ 
tain salary tells him to take it or leave it and he agrees to take 
it, for whatever reason (including desperate poverty), that is 
the opposite of force. It is an instance of a voluntary relation¬ 
ship between the men, an instance of trade. 

Coercion is not coextensive with frustration caused by 
others. It pertains only to those frustrations that men cause 
by invoking the methods of brutality. 

Turning to another point, we often hear denunciations 
not of force, but of violence. “Violence” names a particular 
form of force, force that is swift, intense, rough, and/or ac¬ 
companied by fury. The moral issue we have been identifying, 
however, is not a matter of form. The evil is coercion and 
anyone who initiates it, whether he is a wild-eyed hit man 
brandishing a machine gun or a prim little bureaucrat with his 
weapons on call but discreetly out of sight. To denounce “vi¬ 
olence” but not the initiation of force as such is to imply that 
only the first of these men is evil. This would mean that the 
rule of brutality is moral if carried out decorously, with the 
niceties of the electoral process observed, the right docu¬ 
ments filled in, and the agony of the victims kept out of the 
newspapers. Such is what today’s intellectuals do believe and 
what they are trying to insinuate into the public mind. 

Just as “the physical” in the present issue is not limited 
to the violent, so it is not limited to the direct use of force.’* 
An example of the indirect use of force would be the gaining 
of someone’s property by fraud. In such a case, any consent 
the owner has expressed is nullified; the owner did not con¬ 
sent to the transfer of goods that actually occurred. Morally, 
the crim6 here is indistinguishable from plain robbery; the 
difference is only one of form. (The task of defining the many 
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forms of physical force, direct and indirect, including all the 
variants of breach of contract, belongs to the field of law.) 

Ayn Rand holds that to initiate force against others is 
evil. But to use force in retaliation, against the individual(s) 
or nation(s) that started its use, is completely proper. Using 
force in retaliation means using it not against the innocent, 
but to stop criminals or aggressors. The ethical difference is 
the same as that between murder and self-defense. As with 
lying, so with the use of force; the moral rule is not a sweep¬ 
ing commandment, but an absolute prohibition within a con¬ 
text. 

Contrary to the claims of pacifists, forcible retaliation 
does not mean “sinking” to the brute’s view of morality. One 
does not reason with a jungle beast; one cannot; but this does 
not mean “sinking” to an animal’s viewpoint. It means rec¬ 
ognizing the facts of reality and acting accordingly. The same 
applies in dealing with a man who, by his own behavior, de¬ 
clares that he can no longer be treated as a rational being. 
When men use force against such a self-made beast, they are 
treating him in the only manner he himself permits. Nor do 
the retaliators acquire values thereby; they merely protect 
what they already have. “A holdup man,” Galt observes, 
“seeks to gain wealth by killing me; 1 do not grow richer by 
killing a holdup man. I seek no values by means of evil, nor 
do I surrender my values to evil.” 74 

Objectivism’s censure of the initiation of force is a con¬ 
clusion. Its premises are all the basic principles of the Objec- 
tivist ethics and, beneath that, of the Objectivist metaphysics 
and epistemology. Similarly, the age-old brutality worship of 
mankind's intellectuals is a conclusion, which rests on a chain 
of premises. Most obviously, it rests on the theory of altruism. 

Altruism demands the initiation of physical force. When 
the representatives of the needy use coercion, they regularly 
explain that it is obligatory: it is their only means of ensuring 
that some recalcitrant individual, whose duty is self-sacrifice, 
carries out his moral obligations—of ensuring that he gives to 
the poor the unearned funds he is born owing them, but is 
trying wrongfully to withhold. At the same time and with 
complete consistency, altruism (in its commonest forms) re¬ 
jects the retaliatory use of force. The Bible, for instance, ad- 



vises one to resist not evil, but to go with an aggressor an 
extra mile—which policy, it notes, is a form of sacrifice. 

But altruism is not the basic cause of brutality worship. 
That cause lies in the fundamental philosophy of unreason. 
Specifically, it lies in the epistemology of intrinsicism and 
subjectivism and in the concept of “value" to which these 
viewpoints lead men. 7 ' 

The epistemology of each school makes coercion a hu¬ 
man necessity. Intrinsicism reduces cognition to revelation, 
in regard to which rational argument is futile. The only means 
of resolving men’s disputes, accordingly, is force. In this view, 
force is the prerogative of the philosopher-kings, of the vice¬ 
roy of God, or of whoever else possesses the ineffable insight 
denied to the masses. Subjectivism draws a similar conclusion 
from the premise that knowledge is impossible. In this view, 
there are no external facts or reality-based rules of logic to 
which disputants can appeal; there is only the dead end of 
“might makes right." By denying the objectivity of cognition, 
both these philosophies rule out in principle the path of per¬ 
suasion as against coercion. 

The concept of “value" inherent in these two viewpoints 
gives a moral sanction to the rejection of persuasion. By the 
nature of "the good,” both schools believe, coercion of the 
innocent can be beneficent; it can be a form of moral idealism, 
an act of nobility, a virtue leading to the achievement of a 
value. 

If value, as intrinsicism holds, is independent of human 
purpose or evaluation, then it is independent of human 
knowledge. If so, one can force “the good" on a man and 
benefit him thereby. To put the point another way: if virtue 
is obedience to commandments, then it is proper to compel 
such obedience; the thought processes of the victims are ir¬ 
relevant. “Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do and die. 
Subjectivism leads to the same conclusion by a different route. 
If value is a product of arbitrary human evaluation, then again 
value is independent of knowledge. In this version, there is 
no knowledge, whether of fact or value; so anyone is justified 
in ramming down the throat of others any object he feels is 
“good” ; the object then is good, courtesy not of God’s desire, 
but of the forcer’s. 
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In both cases, the moral essence is the same. Whether in 
the name of self-abnegation and/or of “self-assertion," value 
is divorced from the mind and therefore is regarded as achiev¬ 
able not by means of reason, but by means of brutality. 

As a rule, when the advocates of this creed see its con¬ 
sequences in practice, they are unmoved. Practicality had 
never been their motive. Consequences, shrugs the intrinsi- 
cist, are irrelevant to ethics; consequences, shrugs the subjec¬ 
tivist, are whatever I claim they are. Thus the professorial 
apologists of fascism and communism, who watched corpses 
piling up across continents, yet remained undeterred. The 
killing, they said, reflects the awesome ‘‘imperatives of his¬ 
tory”; and anyway, they said, we feel that the Party is right. 

The most popular argument in favor of the initiation of 
force, the one offered routinely by intrinsicists and subjectiv¬ 
ists alike, declares that force is necessary because men will 
not listen to reason. This amounts to the claim that brutality 
is the antidote to irrationality. It is the same as telling a per¬ 
son-. “I’m going to bash your brains in to assist you in using 
them.” 

If men are irrational (most are less so than the intellec¬ 
tuals who attack them), the cause is the ideas that dominate 
the world; the ideas, and the mind-destroying statism they 
promote. The solution is not force, but its opposite: a theory, 
and then a country, of reason. 

If, by magic, men could abolish only a single vice and 
they selected the initiation of force, it would not make every¬ 
one moral or prevent every injustice. But it would transform 
the world. It would mean the end of crime, slavery, war, dic¬ 
tatorship. It would mean the Utopia that people so often fan¬ 
tasize or at least make speeches about: the reign of peace and 
human dignity. 

Vice, however, is an effect, which cannot be ended by 
magic, but only by uprooting its cause. Just as evil (including 
brutality) on a world scale follows from one kind of philoso¬ 
phy, so good on the same scale will follow only from the 
opposite philosophy. 

To abolish vice, establish virtue. To establish virtue, en¬ 
shrine thought. To enshrine thought, identify its relationship 
to reality. 
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Nothing less will cut out the rot that has been spreading 
for decades from the heart of civilization to its farthest ex¬ 
tremities. 

Nothing less will prevent the fall not of Rome this time, 
but of New York. 


The principles of ethics, as of epistemology, are objective. 
Virtues and values, therefore, like concepts, involve an ele¬ 
ment of the optional. In the realm of thought, one must 
choose English, French, or some other language from an array 
of possibilities, each of which is consonant with the rules of 
conceptualization. Similarly, in the realm of action, one must 
choose a course of behavior from an array of possibilities 
which are consonant with the rules of morality. 


For example, morality upholds the virtue of productive¬ 
ness. But should one be a physician, an artist, a philosopher, 
a businessman? Each individual has to answer for himself, tak¬ 
ing into account his own context—his interests, needs, op¬ 
portunities. This does not mean that the decision is arbitrary. 

It is wrong to become a bank robber—or even an elevator 
operator if one has the mind and chance to do more. But the 
decision is not inscribed on some moral tablet, either ( Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not bear false witness, Jones shall 
become a plumber, etc.”). A moral principle, like any other, 
is an abstraction, not an itch or an order. It must be under¬ 
stood by means of reason, then applied in a particular situa¬ 
tion through a process that recognizes the fact of choice. 

Wealth, to give another example, is a moral value. But 
this does not imply any categorical imperatives, such as-. 
“Amass as much money as possible,” or “The richer you 
become, the more virtuous you are.” A given individual 
may choose, for good reason, to pursue a line of work that 
brings in little money. This is an optional matter, as long as 
the individual does have a good reason. The reason might 
be the fact that, given his interests, it offers him the fullest 
scope for the creative use of his mind. He may not, however, 
properly forgo a lucrative career because he is lazy, or fears 
to provoke the jealousy of his friends, or wants to show off 
his nonaffluence to Francis of Assisi or John Kenneth of 


Cambridge. 
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The above applies in some form to all moral virtues and 
values, whether they pertain to career, love, or recreation. A 
proper morality is not a blank check or a strait,acket. There 
l every room for you to do what you choose with your life. 

There is every room for you to be an individual if what 
you want to be is a rational individual. 
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HAPPINESS 


Having identified particular 
virtues, let us take an overview, looking at the fruits of the 
whole moral code we have been describing. In existential 
terms, the moral man’s reward is life. In emotional terms there 
is another reward, a concomitant of the first, which also re¬ 
quires study: happiness. Happiness is man’s—the good 
man ’ s —experience of life. The achievement of this experi¬ 
ence, writes Ayn Rand, is “the only moral purpose’’ of one’s 
life.' 

The discussion of happiness is in the nature of a coda to 
the symphony of morality. Today, when men associate mo¬ 
rality with pain, it is advisable to begin by analyzing the re¬ 
lationship between virtue and the trait men call “practicality 
or “realism." This will give us the proper context for a dis¬ 
cussion of happiness. 

1 have saved for the end of ethics Ayn Rand’s ideas in 
regard to a crucial human experience, the one that is the most 
intense and most philosophical of all the forms of happiness. 
The experience and form 1 mean is sex. 
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Virtue as Practical 

The concept of “practical" is not restricted to the field of 
ethics. It pertains to the adapting of means to ends in any 
field. If knowledge is one’s goal, observation is practical, 
prayer is not. If the conquest of typhoid is the goal, immuni¬ 
zation is practical, the beating of tom toms is not. If human 
efficacy is the goal, the wheel or the computer is a practical 
invention, a perpetual motion machine is not. 

The "practical" is that which reaches or fosters a desired 
result. Since the concept denotes a type of positive evalua¬ 
tion, it presupposes a standard of value. The standard is set 
by the result being pursued. 

By extension, one may describe a man as practical, if the 
actions he takes work to achieve his goals. A man is imprac¬ 
tical, by contrast, if his actions cause him to fail in his en¬ 
deavors. 

Moral codes, too, qualify as practical or impractical. Most 
of those that have been offered to the human race are imprac¬ 
tical. These codes prescribe ends and/or means which clash 
with the requirements of man’s life. To the extent that men 
obey such codes, they are led to contradiction, frustration, 
failure; the essence of their failure is their inability to eat their 
life and have it, too. The most blatant example is the theory 
of altruism. If the principle guiding one’s actions is sacrifice- 
first to esteem an object, then to give it up—one’s approach 
to the realm of choice enshrines the antithesis of practicality; 
it praises and guarantees the loss of values. Such a life seeks 
out defeat. 

Despite the notions they espouse, men in the West are 
influenced by the unidentified remnants of a better (Aristote¬ 
lian) heritage. People in the civilized world still want to live, 
to prosper, to be happy. By this standard/ethics, the ethics 
they officially profess, is hopeless. Hence the universal accep¬ 
tance of a disastrous idea, one taken nowadays as self-evident: 
the idea that there is an inherent clash between the moral and 
the practical. 

According to this idea, ever)’ man faces a basic alterna¬ 
tive: to dedicate himself to the good, the right, the noble, to 
be an "idealist," in which case he must be unworldly, un¬ 
realistic, doomed to defeat —or to pursue success, prudence, 
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that which works, to be a "realist,’’ in which case he must 
dispense with ideals, absolutes, moral principles. (In philoso¬ 
phy, Platonism recommends the first of these choices, prag¬ 
matism recommends the second.) The alternative is: be good 
without earthly purpose, or seek ends while ignoring the nec¬ 
essary means. In other words: commit yourself to virtues or 
to values—to causes or to effects—to ethics or to life. 

Objectivism rejects this dichotomy completely.- 

The moral man’s concept of the good, we hold, is his 
fundamental standard of practicality. Such a man experiences 
no conflict between what he thinks he ought to pursue (self- 
preservation) and what he wants to pursue. He defines all of 
his goals, fundamental and derivative alike, by reference to 
reality. As a.result, he pursues only objects that are attainable 
by man, consistent with one another, and possible to him; he 
uses his mind to discover the means (including the principles) 
necessary to reach these objects; and he applies his knowledge 
in action, refusing to evade what he knows, to drift purpose¬ 
lessly, or to sacrifice his interests. This, in Ayn Rand’s view, 
is the description of human nobility. What other policies could 
practicality require? 

In the Objectivist approach, virtue is (by definition) the 
means to value. The notion of a dichotomy between virtue 
and efficacy is, therefore, senseless. To pursue rational goals 
by rational means is the only way there is to deal successfully 
with reality and attain one's goals. To be moral in the Objec¬ 
tivist definition is to be practical, and it is the only way to be 
practical. 

This does not mean that success is guaranteed to a con¬ 
scientious Objectivist. No philosophy can alter the metaphys¬ 
ically given fact that man is not omniscient or omnipotent. 
Regardless of a person’s virtue, he may fail in an undertaking 
(or even die) through simple error. The pilot "wrong-way 
Corrigan,’’ let us say, was conscientious and honest, but these 
qualities did not automatically point his plane in the right di¬ 
rection. Rationality is a virtue because action demands know l¬ 
edge. If one does not acquire the necessary knowledge, then 
he cannot avoid suffering the consequences, even if he is in 

no way morally deficient. . 

Besides errors of knowledge, one must also reckon with 
the factor of other men. If one’s goal in an undertaking in- 
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volves the cooperation of others, his own virtue (or knowl¬ 
edge) cannot ensure success. The ideas, the motivation, the 
skills, the character traits that he needs in others depend on 
their choices, not his. An individual in a free society is free to 
search for the kind of men he wants or to try to persuade 
others to share his ideas. But no act of persuasion, however 
skillful, can nullify human volition. You cannot change a 
man’s mind without his consent. 

Then there is the factor of accident. It is possible, through 
no fault of anyone, for men to encounter illnesses, earth¬ 
quakes, plane crashes, and the like, which can cut an individ¬ 
ual down prematurely or cause him to fail in some endeavor. 
Proper human action can reduce the power of accident enor¬ 
mously (witness the ability of modern medicine and technol¬ 
ogy to prevent or deal with illness and disaster). But this does 
not mean that accident can be eliminated. 

There is no cosmic overseer, who takes note of virtue and 
crowns it with success. Nor is this an injustice on reality’s 
part; it is an expression of causality and identity—of causality, 
in that certain causes lead to certain effects, w hether one de¬ 
sires them or not; of identity, in that man, like every other 
existent, is limited. The concepts of "justice” and "injustice” 
do not apply to the universe or to the low er forms of life. 
They apply only to certain choices and actions of human be¬ 
ings. 

Virtue is not automatically rewarded, but this does not 
change the fact that it is rewarded. Virtue minimizes the risks 
inherent in life and maximizes the chance of success. Morality 
teaches one how' to gain and use the full pow er of one’s mind, 
how to choose one’s associates, how' to organize society so 
that the best among men rise to the top. It teaches one how 
to safeguard life and limb in principle and therefore against 
every danger that can be foreseen. This does not give men 
omnipotence; what it gives them is the means of preventing, 
mitigating, or counteracting innumerable evils that would 
otherwise be intractable. 

In the context of an ethical discussion, the assessment of 
a course of action as "practical” or "impractical" can take 
into account only matters open to a man’s choice. The ques¬ 
tion is; in such matters, does he act according to the principles 
necessary to achieve values, or does he introduce a breach 
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between his mind and reality? In the first case, he and the 
ethics he follows deserve the accolade “practical”; in the sec¬ 
ond case, he and it do not. In this sense we may say that 
despite man’s limitations, morality does ensure practicality. 

It is crucial here that one judge practicality from the long- 
range viewpoint. If one is concerned to evaluate a man's 
course, one must keep in mind the human time scale. Virtue 
does not promise instant value. If what you want is success 
today— in work, in politics, in any field; if you demand peace, 
love, or any other such value now, without effort or the en¬ 
actment of means across time; then nothing will give it to you 
(and you will soon give up your goal with a sigh or a curse, 
as the rebels of the 1960s did). “Practicality” in this usage is 
an invalid concept. The now disease is prevalent on today’s 
campuses only because every inkling of a conceptual mode of 
existence has been bred out of the students. 

Just as the moral and the practical go together, so do the 
immoral and the impractical. Just as the virtuous is the effi¬ 
cacious, so the evil is the impotent 

Evil, for Objectivism, means the willful ignorance or de¬ 
fiance of reality. This has to mean; that which cannot deal 
with reality, that which is whim-ridden, context-dropping, 
self-contradictory. Evil is consistent in only one regard: its 
essence is consistently at war with all the values and virtues 
human life requires. 

The antilife is barren. It achieves only the antilife. 

As we have seen in discussing honesty, an irrational man 
qua irrational cannot achieve anything of value. His actions 
are necessarily self-defeating. There are unlimited further ex¬ 
amples of this principle. There is the unjust employer in a free 
country who wants to make a business success (a legitimate 
value), but who is jealous of talented men and hires only me¬ 
diocrities-, as a result, his competitors put him out of business. 
There is the political candidate who seeks a reputation for 
eloquence through plagiarism, then sees his candidacy col¬ 
lapse when his sources are discovered. There is the relativist 
who seeks safety through uncertainty, urging men to make 
terms with anyone, who then sees the worst among men, 
thanks to that policy, rise to the top and turn his country into 
the opposite of a safe haven.- a dictatorship. There is the dic¬ 
tator himself, who is after power, the power, he says, to be 
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happier than any man, who proceeds to shackle the producers 
and devastate his nation, then spends his time fighting off ter¬ 
rors, real and imaginary, at home and abroad, outer and inner, 
in the end if he lives long enough, he turns into a certifiable 
psychotic (e g.. Hitler and Stalin). 

As with virtue, so with vice: one cannot judge its conse¬ 
quences properly if one takes a short-range viewpoint. The 
unjust employer or any other irrationalist need not reap the 
whirlwind the day or year he starts on his course. The Foun¬ 
tainhead provides an eloquent illustration. If you read the 
book only halfway through, then ask whether Roark or Keat¬ 
ing is the practical man, you may well be tempted to decide 
in favor of Keating. At that point, Roark is friendless, unre¬ 
cognized, condemned to work in a quarry, while Keating is 
at the top of his profession and surrounded by admirers. But 
if you continue reading and grasp the logic of the subsequent 
events, the principles dictating the outcome, you know why 
Roark ultimately wins out and why Keating has to fail. The 
same principles apply to every case of the apparent efficacy 
of evil. 

An inverted moral code has so corrupted people that they 
associate evil with value rather than w ith loss—e.g., the mad 
scientist of the movies, who gains new knowledge because he 
is diabolical; or the "robber baron” of the historians, who 
gains wealth because he is an "exploiter”; or the lustful "ma¬ 
terialist” of the preachers, who gains sexual joy because he is 
"only an animal.” In actuality, the reverse is true. Virtue, not 
vice, leads to science, riches, and every other good, including 
sexual joy. The evil man taken pure, i.e., deprived of any as¬ 
sistance from the principle of virtue, is not the flamboyant 
value-achiever of our cultural mythology. He is a non- 
achiever, ignorant, impoverished, frustrated, resentful, and 
helpless, helpless to do anything about his condition. He is 
helpless by his own choice. 

If the conventional ethics were correct, then so would be 
the conventional view of the resvards of evil. In that case, the 
religious symbolism of a powerful, glamorous devil wreaking 
havoc with the humble forces of virtue w'ould be appropriate. 
From the Objectivist perspective, however, this symbolism is 
a travesty. Men, as Dominique Francon thinks in The Foun¬ 
tainhead, "had been so mistaken about the shapes of their 
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Devil—he was not single and big, he was many and smutty 
and small.” Or, as Stepan Timoshenko puts it in We the Liv¬ 
ing, the forces of evil are “not an army of heroes, nor even 
of fiends, but of shriveled bookkeepers with a rupture whove 
learned to be arrogant.” The proper symbol of evil, he says, 
is not “a tall warrior in a steel helmet, a human dragon spit¬ 
ting fire,” but “a louse. A big, fat, slow, blond louse.”’ 

Evil does have one power. It has not the power to create, 
to set positive goals and achieve them, but the power to 
destroy: to destroy itself and its victims. 

Whatever the human value involved, its achievement re¬ 
quires the use of the mind; its destruction requires the oppo¬ 
site. To turn oneself into a self-confident, rational being takes 
a sustained effort of thought and will; to turn oneself into a 
stuporous puppet takes only, say, some snorts of cocaine. To 
build a happy marriage, one must know one’s values and one’s 
partner, one must work to identify, cooperate, communicate; 
to wreck one’s marriage, one need merely take it for granted 
and give one's partner no thought at all. To sculpt the David, 
one needs the genius of Michelangelo; to smash it, only some 
rampaging barbarians. To create the United States required the 
intellect and the painstaking debates of the Founding Fathers; 
to run it into the ground, only the crew- of anti-intellectuals 
now ensconced in Washington. 

‘‘No thought, knowledge, or consistency is required in 
order to destroy,” writes Ayn Rand, 

unremitting thought, enormous knowledge, and a ruthless 
consistency are required in order to achieve or create. 
Every error, evasion, or contradiction helps the goal of 
destruction; only reason and logic can advance the goal ol 
construction. The negative requires an absence (igno¬ 
rance, impotence, irrationality); the positive requires a 
presence, an existent (knowledge, efficacy, thought).' 

Evil men, though impotent, can disappoint, deceive, and 
betray the innocent; if they turn to crime, they can rob, en¬ 
slave, and kill. This is one reason that man needs to practice 
the virtue of justice (to distinguish between the good and the 
evil). It is also a reason why man needs to live in a proper 
society, one designed to protect individual rights. Some evi 
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and thus some harm to the innocent are unavoidable; no phi¬ 
losophy can guarantee virtue, since virtue is a matter of 
choice. In a proper society, however, evil is a marginal ele¬ 
ment. When men live by rational principles, the evil, so far as 
men can identify its presence, is ostracized and stopped. Un¬ 
der these conditions, even its power to destroy is largely nul¬ 
lified—except in regard to the evildoer himself. 

Unfortunately, men have not dominantly lived by rational 
principles. One way or another throughout the centuries, the 
men who embody the good, or who represent it in a given 
issue, have aided, not stopped, the evil. They have paved the 
road for it, letting (or helplessly watching) it profit from the 
achievements of virtue. 

There are countless forms of this road-paving. The forms 
include the serfs of statist regimes, whose unrewarded toil 
builds the palaces or dachas of their indolent monarchs or 
commissars—the honest businessmen and workers of a mixed 
economy, whose “excess” profits and wages are siphoned into 
the pockets of sundry incompetents—the self-made man who, 
whether out of guilt or reckless generosity, agrees to carry on 
his back a gang of loafing relatives—the amoral genius in sci¬ 
ence who discovers a new force of nature, then turns his 
knowledge over to all comers, including avowed killers—the 
great artists of the past, whose works are interspersed in to¬ 
day’s museums, concert halls, and English classes amongst the 
nonobjective trash of our era, thereby conferring stature by 
association on the trash—the better man in any field who, 
fearing to stand alone against his colleagues, agrees to lend 
their latest aberration the prestige of his own hard-won 
name—the representatives of any good cause who have had 
the cult of compromise pounded into them and end up mak¬ 
ing deals with the devil—the man like Gail Wynand in The 
Fountainhead, who observes the whole spectacle, sees the 
seemingly universal rule of evil, and concludes that he must 
gain power over the irrational by pandering to the lowest in¬ 
stincts of the mob, and who thereby turns his own brilliant 
mind into an instrument of that mob. 

Some of these men know that they are road-pavers of 
evil; some do not. Some act by choice; some, by force. Some 
suffer from an error of knowledge; others, from a breach of 
morality. But whatever the motive or the form, the common 
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denominator is the same: a donation to the irrational of the 
fruits of virtue, a blood transfusion from the good to the evil. 6 
This means: the pumping of life into the forces of death. 

The success of evil, to the extent such a phenomenon 
exists, flows not from any inherent efficacy on the part of evil, 
but from the errors or flaws of men who are essentially (or in 
some issue) good. Above all, such success flows not from any 
individual’s compromise or weakness, but from the fact that 
throughout history the good has failed to recognize itself or 
to assert its rightful claims. 

In the ethics that so far has ruled the world, the transfu¬ 
sion of value from the deserving to the undeserving is re¬ 
garded as the essence of virtue; the virtuous man, by 
definition, must work to bring about the success of parasites. 
This theory is the formal demand for the arming of evil. In 
Ayn Rand’s historic identification, it is the demand for the 
sanction of the victim . 7 

The “sanction of the victim’’ means the moral man's ap¬ 


proval of his own martyrdom, his agreement to accept—in 
return for his achievements—curses, robbery, and enslave¬ 
ment. It means a man’s willingness to embrace his exploiters, 
to pay them ransom for his virtues, to condone and help per¬ 
petuate the ethical code which feeds off those virtues, which 
expects them and counts on them at the very moment it is 
damning them as sin and condemning their exponents to hell- 
fire (supernatural or secular). 

This is the moral issue in John Galt’s strike: to say no to 
this code for the first time. Galt refuses to sanction the im¬ 
molation of the creators. He withdraws the power of the good 
from the hands of the evil. He quits the world and lets the 


evil confront the full reality of its own impotence. 

Ayn Rand demands of men unbreached integrity, justice, 
and selfishness. This demand is not “too extreme. Nothing 
less will put an end to the obscene blood transfusion that has 

wrecked most of human history. ... , 

In the rational society envisioned by Objectivism, the evi 
has no foothold on the living power of the good and no way 
to offer it torture as recompense. On the contrary, t e eu s 
both damned and dammed, while the good is left free to 
achieve values and enjoy them. In this kind of society, th 
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rewards of morality, its preeminent practicality, will become 
obvious to everyone. 

Why have men for centuries been content to live with so 
insufferable a contradiction as the moral-practical dichotomy? 
Why have they not indignantly rejected the conventional 
ethics precisely because it is impractical? The answer points 
us to the roots of ethics in metaphysics and epistemology. 

The most obvious of the deeper issues at work here is the 
soul-body dichotomy. An advocate of this viewpoint shrugs 
resignedly when he sees that the morality he preaches leads 
to disasters in practice. Everyone knows, he says, that moral¬ 
ity is a spiritual concern and that the spiritual is opposed to 
the physical. The choice facing a person, he says, is to cling 
to the soul, retire idealistically from the world into the Church 
or the desert, and be canonized as a man that “hateth his life"-, 
or to cling to the world by retiring from morality. 

Whatever their differences, both sides in this choice agree 
about the role of morality. They agree that morality, by its 
nature, is harmful. It is harmful in regard to '‘this” life, says 
the one-, it is harmful in “real” life, says the other. Life, ac¬ 
cordingly, requires not virtue (in any definition), but expedi¬ 
ency. In other words, principles to guide one’s choices are 
not a necessity of successful action here on earth; rather, they 
are an otherworldly impediment, a spiritual thorn in one’s 
flesh, to be masochistically endured or amorally plucked out. 

In the standard philosophy of our era, the vital power of 
principle is set in reverse. The power is detached from the 
work of self-preservation and is moved to the side of the 
antilife. What makes such a perversion possible? 

Principles are a form of conceptualization. Pitting prin¬ 
ciples against life is equivalent to pitting theory against prac¬ 
tice. In both formulations, one is pitting concepts against life 
and practice, which means: one is accepting a breach between 
concepts and reality. This in turn presupposes a certain view 
of concepts. 

Nothing but a false theory of concepts can explain the 
worldwide scorn today for the conceptual guidance offered 
by principles. Such scorn would be impossible to a man who 
regarded conceptualization as the means of knowing exis¬ 
tence-, but it is necessary to the disciples of intrinsicism and 
subjectivism, who make abstractions useless by detaching 
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them from percepts. The intrinsicists have the effrontery to 
build on this uselessness: be loyal to principles apart from 
reality, they say, and suffer the consequence, which is misery 
here on earth. To which the subjectivists reply: that is the 
price of being principled and it is too high; so, they conclude, 
anything goes. The one mentality tells us: abstractions includ¬ 
ing those of the evaluative variety, do not pay off in this 
world—which they don't, not in his kind of interpretation. 
The other shrugs-, so much for abstractions, let's be "practi¬ 
cal.” Thus the awesome spectacle created by both sides: the 
spectacle of man, the rational being, asserting as a truism the 
incredible notion that his cognitive faculty is an obstacle to 
his survival. 

As long as men reject reason in epistemology, they will 
necessarily reject it in ethics. If they introduce a breach be¬ 
tween consciousness and existence at the base of their think¬ 
ing, they will carry that breach into their thinking on value 
questions as well. Such an approach will lead them inevitably 
to some form of the moral-practical dichotomy. 

This dichotomy, despite its historical prevalence, reveals 
nothing about values or about life. It is not a truth, but the 
culmination of error, the telltale symptom of lethal falsehoods 
at the heart of the prevalent world view'. 

Ayn Rand’s principle of the harmony between the moral 
and the practical is also a culmination. She upholds the prin¬ 
ciple because, long before she reaches ethics, she upholds the 
objective view of concepts and the primacy of existence. 

Morality, she says, is practical because consciousness is 
practical. And consciousness is practical because it is "the fac¬ 
ulty of perceiving that w hich exists." 


Happiness as the Normal Condition of Man 

Pleasure—using the term for a moment to designate any form 
of enjoyment-is an effect. Its cause is the gaining of a value, 
whether it be a meal when one is hungry, an invitation to a 
party, a diamond necklace, or a long-sought promotion at 
work. The root of values, in turn, is the requirements of sur¬ 
vival. Self-preservation, in other words, entails goal-directed 
action, success at which leads (in conscious organisms) to 
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pleasure. Metaphysically, therefore, pleasure is a concomitant 
of life. Pain is a concomitant of the opposite-, its cause is an 
organism’s failure or injury in some respect . 8 

On the physical level, Ayn Rand observes, the pleasure- 
pain mechanism is a “barometer” of one’s basic alternative. 
The sensation of pleasure indicates that one is satisfying in 
some form a biological need and, to that extent, is following 
a right course of action. The sensation of pain is a warning 
that something is wrong; it indicates some lack or damage that 
requires corrective action. On this level, the mechanism is 
automatic: the standard of value that determines bodily 
“right” and “wrong” is set innately. That standard is the or¬ 
ganism’s life. 

A sensation does not necessarily indicate long-range con¬ 
sequences. Too many sweets, to take the standard example, 
may give pleasure in the moment, but then lead to the pains 
of stomachache and tooth decay. This kind of case is no ex¬ 
ception to the pleasure-life correlation. The pleasure here de¬ 
rives from the fact that sugar does satisfy a biological need; 
and because the excessive intake is harmful, its eventual con¬ 
sequence is pain. Similarly, the pain from the dentist’s drilling 
indicates that some (nerve) tissue is being destroyed—which 
in this instance serves the organism's life. The long-range re¬ 
sult, other things being equal, is the sensory glow that accom¬ 
panies unimpaired vitality. 

Just as the body has pleasure-pain sensations to protect it, 
so consciousness has two emotions, joy and suffering, as a 
barometer of the same alternative, life or death. Joy is the 
result of gaining a chosen value, one held on the conceptual 
level (as against an innate, physiologically set value). Suffering 
is the result of loss or failure on this level. 

This brings us to happiness, which is a fundamental and 
enduring form of joy. “Happiness," in Ayn Rand’s definition, 
“is that state of consciousness which proceeds from the 
achievement of one’s values .” 9 

On the conceptual level, the standard of value determin¬ 
ing human responses is not automatic. Men’s chosen values 
are not necessarily in harmony with the requirements of sur¬ 
vival. On the contrary, a man can avidly pursue irrational val¬ 
ues and thereby gain pleasure (of a sort) from the process of 
harming himself. Such a man inverts his emotional barometer. 
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turning it into an agent of death; the mechanism becomes not 
his protector, but a siren urging him to self-destruction.'" For 
example: the people whose pleasure in life comes from crime 
or drugs or idleness or power lust or being accepted by the 
group or from any other form of being out of focus. 

Pleasure, however, is a concomitant of life; so one cannot 
reach happiness by any of these means. One cannot, because 
a course of self-destruction is an antivalue course, i.e., a course 
incompatible with successful goal-directed action. 

Only the moral man, as we know, the exponent of self- 
preservation, uses his cognitive faculty to make the countless 
decisions involved in choosing values and pursuing goals. 
Only he selects ends and means consonant with the nature of 
existence and with the integrity of his own consciousness. 
Only he refuses to sabotage his person or his goals by indulg¬ 
ing in out-of-context desires or fears. In the terminology of 
the last section, only he is practical, i.e., able to achieve his 
values. Only he, therefore, can reach the emotional result and 
reward of such achievement.“ 

The moral, the practical, and the happy cannot be sun¬ 
dered. By their nature, the three form a unity; he who per¬ 
ceives reality is able to gain his ends and thus enjoy the process 
of being alive. Similarly, the evil, the impractical, and the un¬ 
happy form a unity. He who evades renders himself impotent 
in action and thus experiences life as suffering. 

When happiness is said to proceed “from the achieve¬ 
ment of one’s values,” this does not mean that it follows from 
the gaining of any ends, rational or otherwise. If a man holds 
and achieves rational values, he will be happy as a result, and 
his happiness will reflect the fact that his course of action is 
pro-life. If he holds irrational values, however, he may attain 
a particular, out-of-context goal(s); but he cannot "achieve his 
values,” because irrational values, involving as they do inbuilt 
contradictions and chronic clashes with reality, cannot be 
achieved. 

The irrational man is inevitably tortured. To him, failure 
means suffering—and so does success. Success of his kind (at 
blanking out reality) is a threat, attainment brings anxiety, de¬ 
sire is guilt, self-esteem is self-loathing, pleasure is laced with 
hangover, joy is overcome by pain. Whatever the name o 
such a state, it is not "happiness. 
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“Happiness," writes Ayn Rand, in an important elabora¬ 
tion of her definition, 

is a state of noncontradictory joy—a joy without penalty 
or guilt, a joy that does not clash with any of your values 
and does not work for your own destruction, not the joy 
of escaping from your mind, but of using your mind’s full¬ 
est power, not the joy of faking reality, but of achieving 
values that are real, not the joy of a drunkard, but of a 
producer, 12 

Since joy of this kind involves the achievement of values, 
it demands values (as against whims); a passion to attain goals 
one is convinced are right (as against uncertainty about goals 
that are arbitrary); in a word, purpose (as against drifting). 
The rational man fulfills this requirement. The irrational man 
does not. Qua irrationalist, what moves him is not the quest 
for positives, but the avoidance of negatives. In psychological 
terms, he exhibits not healthy self-assertion, but neurotic de¬ 
fensiveness. In Ayn Rand’s words, he exemplifies not “moti¬ 
vation by love," but “motivation by fear.’’ 1 ' 

"Love” in this context means the desire to gain and enjoy 
a value-, "fear" means the desire to escape a disvalue. The 
distinction pertains to a man’s primary motive in a given un¬ 
dertaking. As examples; the man who struggles to create 
something new in his work (and who may, as part of the pro¬ 
cess, have to fight many obstacles placed in his path) vs. the 
man who wants primarily not to get blamed by the boss or 
fired—the man who seeks a passionate romance with a kin¬ 
dred spirit vs. the man who sleeps with anyone because what 
he wants is not to be left alone—the man who tends to his 
health in order to be free to live and act vs. the hypochon¬ 
driac obsessed with not being sick—the man who turns to 
Rachmaninoff for melody and inspiration vs, the man who 
turns to Schonberg in order not to be passe and not to be too 
awake—the presidential candidate who has something to say 
in a TV debate, who wants to make a case to the country and 
win the argument vs, the candidate who wants only not to 
make any mistakes onscreen and not to lose. 

In one sense, both the above types of men are “purpo¬ 
sive both are “after something.’’ They are not both “pur- 
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posive" in the moral sense, however, because morality is a 
means to survival, and the goal of life, as Ayn Rand points 
out, cannot be attained by the zero-seeking method: 

. . achieving life is not the equivalent of avoiding death. 

Joy is not "the absence of pain,” intelligence is not "the 
absence of stupidity,” light is not "the absence of dark¬ 
ness.” an entity is not "the absence of a nonentity.” Build¬ 
ing is not done by abstaining from demolition; centuries 
of sitting and waiting in such abstinence will not raise one 
Single girder for you to abstain from demolishing. . . . Ex¬ 
istence is not a negation of negatives. Evil, not value, is an 
absence and a negation. ..." 

Happiness is not an absence, either; nor is it some guilty 
pleasures that serve merely to lessen anxiety. It is not what 
you feel when you stop beating your head against a wall. It is 
what you feel when you refuse ever to engage in such beating, 
when you esteem and protect your head as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple. Happiness, the reward of life, is an aspect of life. It too 
requires values, not merely avoidance; and, therefore, a func¬ 
tioning mind. 

Just as man cannot achieve self-preservation arbitrarily, 
but only by the method of reason, so he cannot achieve hap¬ 
piness arbitrarily, but only by the same method. The method 
is the same because self-preservation and happiness are not 
separate issues. They are one indivisible fact looked at from 
two aspects: external action and internal consequence; or 
biological cause and psychological effect; or existence and 
consciousness . 15 

Even though rationality does not lead to success auto¬ 
matically, it is more than a necessary condition of happiness. 
It is also a sufficient condition. Virtue does ensure happiness 
in a certain sense, just as it ensures practicality. 

Consider here a moral man who has not yet reached pro¬ 
fessional or romantic fulfillment—an Ayn Rand hero, say, like 
Roark or Galt, at the point when he is alone against the world, 
barred from his work, destitute. In existential terms, such a 
man has not ‘‘achieved his values”; he is beset by problems 
and difficulties. Nevertheless, if he is an Ayn Rand hero, he is 
confident, at peace with himself, serene; he is a happ) person 
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even when living through an unhappy period. He does expe¬ 
rience deprivation, frustration, pain; but, in Ayn Rand’s mem¬ 
orable phrase, it is pain that “goes only down to a certain 
point ,’’ 16 beneath which are the crucial attributes such a man 
has built into his soul, reason, purpose, self-esteem. 

A man of this kind has "achieved his values’ —not his 
existential values, but the philosophical values that are their 
precondition. He has achieved not success, but the ability to 
succeed, the right relationship to reality. The emotional leit¬ 
motif of such a person is a unique and enduring form of plea¬ 
sure: the pleasure that derives from the sheer fact of a man’s 
being alive—if he is a man who feels able to live. We may 
describe this emotion as “metaphysical pleasure,” in contrast 
to the more specific pleasures of work, friendship, and the 
rest. Metaphysical pleasure does not erase the pains incident 
to daily life, but, by providing a positively toned context for 
them, it does blunt them; in the same manner, it intensifies 
one’s daily pleasures. The immoral man, by contrast, suffers 
metaphysical pain, i.e., the enduring anxiety, conflict, and self¬ 
doubt inherent in being an adversary of reality. This kind of 
pain intensifies the man’s every daily defeat, while turning 
pleasure for him into a superficiality that “goes only down to 
a certain point.” 

Metaphysical pleasure depends only on one’s own choices 
and actions. Virtue, therefore, does ensure happiness—not the 
full happiness of having achieved one’s values in reality, but 
the premonitory radiance 17 of knowing that such achievement 
is possible. The one state is represented by Roark at the end 
of the novel, standing triumphant atop the Wynand Building, 
looking down at Dominique. The other is Roark at the start 
and throughout, even when toiling in the granite quarry. 

The ability to achieve values, I must add, is useless if one 
is stopped from exercising that ability—e.g,, if an individual 
is caught in a dictatorship; or is suffering from a terminal ill¬ 
ness; or loses an irreplaceable person essential to his very ex¬ 
istence as a valuer, as may occur in the death of a beloved 
wife or husband. In such situations, suffering (or stoicism) is 
all that is possible. Morality is a means to action in the w'orld; 
the soul by itself is not an entity, an end, or a fulfillment. 
Character alone, therefore, deprived of the necessary existen- 
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tial context, will not produce happiness, not even metaphys¬ 
ical pleasure. There is no joy in being alive if one cannot live. 

Virtue does ensure happiness, at least in the metaphysical 
sense—except when life itself becomes impossible to a man, 
because, for some reason, the pursuit of values becomes im¬ 
possible. 

The Objectivist view of happiness differs in every essen¬ 
tial from the two views dominant in'today’s culture. One of 
these, the intrinsicist approach, regards happiness as low or 
evil. The other, a subjectivist approach, is hedonism, 

Intrinsicism, whatever its promises in regard to another 
life, leads in this one to suffering. Enjoyment as such thus 
becomes suspect; it becomes a sign of ethical dereliction—of 
selfishness, ambition, “materialism.” There can be no ques¬ 
tion, therefore, of pursuing happiness; one’s moral destiny is 
the opposite: duty, loss, sacrifice. This kind of philosophy 
urges on men the adoration of pain, a condition eloquently 
symbolized in the West by the acceptance of crucifixion as an 
ideal. Such adoration reached unprecedented virulence in the 
modern, Kantian era. 

To an Objectivist, the adoration of pain is literally un¬ 
speakable. Morally, there is nothing to say about it beyond 
noting that its cause is the worship of death. 

Hedonism, at first glance, may seem to be an opposite 
viewpoint. Hedonism is the theory that pleasure (or happi¬ 
ness) is the standard of value. In order to determine values 
and virtues, the theory holds, one must ask whether a given 
object or action maximizes pleasure (one’s own and/or that of 
others). The emotion of pleasure, however, is a consequence 
of a man’s value-judgments, so the theory is circular. It 
amounts to the advice: value that which you or others, for 
whatever reason, already value. This means, in practice: do 


whatever you feel like doing. 

Happiness is properly the purpose of ethics, but not the 
standard. IM One must choose values by reference not to a psy¬ 
chical state, but to an external fact: the requirements of man s 
life—in order to achieve the state of enjoying one’s life. It is 
self-defeating to counsel the pursuit of pleasure as a primary 
ethical guide, because only the pleasure attendant on the 
achievement of rational values leads to happiness. T 
pleasure-seeker, therefore, must first distinguish the rational 
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from the irrational in this field—by means of an objective ap. 
proach to ethics. 

The intrinsicist says-, give up your happiness. The subjec¬ 
tivist replies: no, go after it—by any random means you 
choose. The one says-, pleasure is animalistic, unspiritual, im¬ 
moral. The other, at least in its popular version, replies-, you're 
right, so let’s be animals and grab any ’‘kicks’’ we can. What¬ 
ever their disagreements, the two schools lead to the same 
result, the same deflection. Just as, in epistemology, the two 
theories knock mankind off the road of knowledge, so, in 
ethics, they knock mankind off the road of joy, into the gutter 
of suffering. This leads most men to conclude that happiness 
is impossible, that life by its nature is hell. 

Ayn Rand, by contrast, advocating as she does an objec¬ 
tive approach to ethics, holds that pleasure is moral. Happi¬ 
ness, therefore, is not only possible, but more: it is the normal 
condition of man. Ayn Rand calls this conclusion, which is 
essential to the Objectivist world view, the “benevolent uni¬ 
verse" premise. 

“Benevolence” in this context is not a synonym for kind¬ 
ness; it does not mean that the universe cares about man or 
wishes to help him. The universe has no desires-, it simply is. 
Man must care about and adapt to it, not the other way 
around. If he does adapt to it, however, then the universe is 
“benevolent" in another sense: “auspicious to human life,” 
If a man does recognize and adhere to reality, then he can 
achieve his values in reality; he can and, other things being 
equal, he will. For the moral man, failures, though possible, 
are an exception to the rule. The rule is success. The state of 
consciousness to be fought for and expected is happiness. 

The rejection of this viewpoint is what Ayn Rand calls 
the “malevolent universe" premise (others have called it the 
“tragic sense of life”). This premise states that man cannot 
achieve his values; that successes, though possible, are an ex¬ 
ception-, that the rule of human life is failure and misery. 

Like any conscious creature, a man on the benevolent- 
universe premise is well acquainted with pain. His insignia, 
however, is his refusal to take pain seriously, his refusal to 
grant it metaphysical significance. To him, pleasure is a reve¬ 
lation of reality—the reality where life is possible. But pain is 
merely a stimulus to corrective action, and to the question 
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such action presupposes. The question is not "What’s the 
use?" but "What can 1 do?” 

We do not think that tragedy is our natural fate and we do 
not live in chronic dread of disaster [explains a character 
in Atlas Shrugged], We do not expect disaster until we 
have specific reason to expect it—and when we encounter 
it, we are free to fight it. it is not happiness, but suffering 
that we consider unnatural. 1 '’ 

This view of the world becomes in due course a self-fulfilling 
prophecy (as does its opposite). The man who refuses to blame 
his problems on reality thereby keeps alive his only means of 
solving them. 

The benevolent-universe premise has nothing to do with 
"optimism," if this means Leibniz’s idea that "all is for the 
best,” A great many things in the human realm are clearly for 
the worst. Nor does the premise mean that "the truth will 
prevail," unless one adds the critical word "ultimately." Nor 
is benevolence the attitude of a Pollyanna; it is not the pre¬ 
tense that there is always a chance of success, even in those 
situations where there isn’t any. The corrective to all these 
errors, however, is not "pessimism," which is merely another 
form of pretense. 

The corrective is realism, i.e., the recognition of reality, 
along with the knowledge of life that this brings-, the knowl¬ 
edge that happiness, though scarce, is no miracle. It is scarce 
because it is a culmination that only a demanding cause, moral 
and philosophical, can produce. It is no miracle because, when 
the cause is enacted, its effect follows naturally and inevi¬ 
tably. 


Sex os Metaphysical 


l shall consider sex first as it functions in the life of a rational 

A rational man needs not merely to know intellectually 
that he is good and the universe auspicious, but to experience 
in the form of a consummate emotion the full reality of t ese 
two facts, which are essential to his action and survival. Hap- 
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piness in the sense of metaphysical pleasure, we have said, is 
an enduring affective leitmotif, a positive background condi¬ 
tioning one’s daily joys and sorrows. This kind of pleasure is 
too vital to remain always a mere background. Sometimes, as 
an intense state of exultation, it itself becomes the focus of 
consciousness. 

Sex, in Ayn Rand’s identification, is “a celebration of 
[onejself and of existence"; it is a celebration of one’s power 
to gain values and of the world in which one gains them. Sex, 
therefore, is a form of feeling happiness, but from a special 
perspective. Sex is the rapture of experiencing emotionally 
two interconnected achievements: self-esteem and the 
benevolent-universe conviction. z0 

Sexual feeling is a sum; it presupposes all of a rational 
man’s moral values and his love for them, including his love 
for the partner who embodies them. The essential meaning of 
such a feeling is not social, but metaphysical; it pertains not 
to any single value or love, but to the profound concern in¬ 
volved in all value pursuit: the relationship between a man 
and reality. Sex is a unique form of answering the supreme 
question of a volitional being: can I live? The man of self¬ 
esteem, using cognitive, conceptual terms, concludes in his 
own mind that the answer is yes. When he makes love, he 
knows that yes without words, as a passion coursing through 
his body. 

Sex is a physical capacity in the service of a spiritual 
need. It reflects not man’s body alone nor his mind alone, but 
their Integration. As in all such cases, the mind is the ruling 
factor. 

There is a biological basis of human sexuality and a coun¬ 
terpart in the animal world. But all animal needs and pleasures 
are transfigured in the context of the rational animal. This is 
apparent even in regard to such simple needs as food and 
shelter. Human beings, precisely to the extent that they have 
attained human stature, gain comparatively little enjoyment 
from the mere sensation of satisfying these needs. Their plea¬ 
sure comes mostly from the accompanying emotions. It comes 
from the constellation of conceptually formulated values that 
define the needs' human satisfaction. Thus the joys of haute 
cuisine with special friends amid crystal and tapestries in a 
fine restaurant, or of beef stew and a glass of wine with a 
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loving wife in one's own dining room, as against the act. 
equally nutritious and shielded from the elements though it 
may be, of chewing a piece of meat in a vacant cave some¬ 
where. The principle is that a pleasure which was once purely 
biological becomes, in the life of a conceptual being, largely 
spiritual. The principle applies preeminently to sex. No hu¬ 
man pleasure as intense as that of sex can be dominantly a 
matter of physical sensation. Dominantly, sex is an emotion; 
and the cause of emotion is intellectual. 

The fact that a man's sex life is shaped by his conclusions 
and value-judgments is evident in every aspect. It is evident 
in the setting he prefers, the state of dress, the caresses, po¬ 
sitions, and practices, and the kind of partner. This last is 
particularly eloquent. 

No man desires everyone on earth. Each has some re¬ 
quirements in this regard, however contradictory or uniden- 
tified—and the rational man s requirements, here as elsewhere, 
are the opposite of contradictory. He desires only a woman 
he can admire, a woman who (to his knowledge) shares his 
moral standards, his self-esteem, and his view of life. Only 
with such a partner can he experience the reality of the values 
he is seeking to celebrate, including his own value. The same 
kind of sexual selectivity is exercised by a rational woman. 
This is why Roark is attracted only to a heroine like Domi¬ 
nique, and why Dagny Taggart in Atlas Shrugged is desperate 
to sleep with John Galt, not with Wesley Mouch. Romantic 
love is the strongest positive emotion possible between two 
individuals. Its experience, therefore, so far from being an 
animal reaction, is a self-revelation; the values giving rise to 
this kind of response must be one’s most intensely held and 
personal. 

When a man and woman do fall in love—assuming that 
each is romantically free and the context otherwise appropri¬ 
ate—sex is a necessary and proper expression of their feeling 
for each other. “Platonic love’’ under such circumstances 
would be a vice, a breach of integrity. 21 Sex is to love what 
action is to thought, possession to evaluation, body to soul. 
“We live in our minds,” Roark observes, “and existence is 
the attempt to bring that life into physical reality, to state ,t 
in gesture and form.” 22 Sex is the preeminent form of bringing 
love into physical reality. 
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The subject of sex is complex and belongs largely to the 
science of psychology. I asked Ayn Rand once what philoso- 
phy specifically has to say on the subject. She answered, “it 
says that sex is good. ” 

Sex is moral, it is an exalted pleasure, it is a profound 
value. Like happiness, therefore, sex is an end in itself; it is 
not necessarily a means to any further end, such as procrea¬ 
tion. This uplifted view of sex leads to an ethical corollary; a 
function so important must be granted the respect it deserves, 

To respect sex means to approach it objectively. The 
guiding principle should be: select a partner whom you love 
on the basis of values you can identify and defend; then do 
whatever you wish together in bed, provided that it is mutu¬ 
ally desired and that your pleasures are reality-oriented. This 
excludes indiscriminate sexual indulgence and any form of 
destructiveness or faking—such as, among other examples, the 
chaser’s promiscuity, the rapist’s coercion, the adulterer's 
pretense of fidelity, and the sadist’s pretense that his power 
to cause suffering is a mark of efficacy. (Fantasy, in sex as in 
other departments of life, is a form of imagination and thus 
legitimate, as long as one does not drop the distinction be¬ 
tween fantasy and reality.) 

The guiding principle in sex should be-, esteem sex as an 
expression of reason and of man's life in the full, moral sense 
of the term; then, keeping this context in mind, pursue the 
value greedily. 

Such a viewpoint is the opposite of today’s dominant phi¬ 
losophy on the subject. 

lntrinsicism damns sex outright. It holds that love is a 
relationship between two souls that is not to be sullied by 
connection to the body. In this view, sex—like wealth, plea¬ 
sure, and life itself—has nothing to do with reason or the 
conceptual faculty; it is selfish, “animalistic,” “materialistic.’’ 
Such a function can be justified only as a necessary evil, a 
means to procreation. The true idealists among men, accord¬ 
ingly, such as priests and nuns, will stay morally pure by prac¬ 
ticing celibacy. As to the rest of humanity, the guidance it 
needs is a scroll of prohibitions: no premarital sex, no di¬ 
vorce, no oral intercourse, no masturbation, no contracep¬ 
tion, no abortion. 
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These prohibitions are an act of war against mankind. 
They are the formal declaration that joy is a crime. 

‘Only the man who extols the purity of a love devoid of 
desire," writes Ayn Rand, "is capable of the depravity of a 
desire devoid of love.’’ 2 * This brings us to the typical subjec¬ 
tivist approach to sex. The subjectivist, too, severs concepts 
from percepts and holds that sex is a mere sensory reaction, 
devoid of intellectual cause. But he tells men to go ahead and 
revel in it, to grab whatever animalistic sensations they want 
without reference to principles or standards. In this theory, 
love is a myth, and sex is merely a wriggling of meat. So any¬ 
thing goes that satisfies anybody’s whim—whenever he feels 
like it, wherever, however, and with whomever or whatever 
he decides to pick up. 

The basic identity of these two viewpoints is obvious. 1 
do want to note, however, the glee with which both schools, 
pursuant to their basic interpretation, consign sexual attrac¬ 
tion to the domain of chemistry, hormones, an inexplicable 
"spark,” or something else, something—anything—which is 
not man’s chosen values, anything which allows people to go 
on insisting that "love is blind." This glee is a form of tri¬ 
umph; it is the irrationalist’s pleasure at the supposed impo¬ 
tence in a crucial realm of his enemy: man’s mind. 

People whose souls are formed by such philosophies— 
along with those who reach the same moral dead end on their 
own, without benefit of explicit ideas—approach sex differ¬ 
ently from the rational man. If one lacks self-esteem and re¬ 
gards the universe as malevolent, he has no cause for 
metaphysical celebration. But his need for self-esteem re¬ 
mains. Such an individual may pretend that compliance with 
sexual taboos indicates a higher virtue on his part. Far more 
often in the modern West, however, his kind practices sex 
uninhibitedly, but seeks to reverse cause and effect while 
doing so. These men seek to make sex not the expression of 
self-esteem, but the means of gaining it (usually through the 
partner's approval or submission). 24 One cannot, however, 
gain self-esteem by such means, so sex becomes an act of fak¬ 
ing and of escapism. It becomes not the joy of affirming a 
benevolent universe, but a momentary diminution of the anx¬ 
iety caused by a malevolent-universe premise. In this sort of 
approach, too, sexual desire is a self-revelation. The man who 
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attempts such a fraud with an uncoerced partner has to feel 
that she will go along with it, that she is on his spiritual level 
or even lower. 

Proper human sex, by contrast, requires men and women 
of stature, in regard both to moral character and metaphysical 
outlook. It is to such individuals that Ayn Rand is referring 
when she writes, in summation, that man’s spirit "gives mean¬ 
ing to insentient matter by molding it to serve one’s chosen 
goal.’’ This kind of course, she continues, leads one 

to the moment when, in answer to the highest of one’s 
values, in an admiration not to be expressed by any other 
form of tribute, one's spirit makes one’s body become the 
tribute, recasting it—as proof, as sanction, as reward—into 
a single sensation of such intensity of joy that no other 
sanction of one’s existence Is necessary. 2 ' 

This is what should come to your mind when you think 
of “morality”—this kind of ecstasy and the intellectual crea¬ 
tivity at its root and the thing at its root: the fact of man the 
hero facing nature as a conqueror; not chastity and poverty 
and groveling before ghosts. 

The individual who gains these Objectivist values does 
not say "There but for the grace of God go I.” He earned 
what he has, and he knows it. 

« ■ • • 

Practicality, happiness, the sexual celebration of life—all these 
are effects, which presuppose the necessary cause. To attain 
any of them in unbreached form, one must be guided by a 
certain philosophy. 

In metaphysics, one must regard this world as real and as 
the only reality; otherwise one will undercut one’s ability to 
deal with the world and will build into one’s soul a sense of 
impending defeat. In epistemology, one must regard reason 
as unqualifiedly valid; otherwise pne will lose confidence in 
one’s only means of reaching one’s goals. In ethics, one must 
hold values compatible with man’s life as the standard; oth¬ 
erwise one cannot believe that values are achievable. 

Every system of philosophy, admittedly or not, leads to 
some kind of emotional summation, some culminating feeling 
about man and life. This feeling may be regarded as a litmus 
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test, which reveals the system’s relation to reality and thus its 
essence and merit. 

On the negative side, one thinks here of the catalogue of 
woes that Augustine offers in the City of God, the litany of 
diseases, disasters, and calamities that fills his mind and his 
pages when he considers the subject of man’s life on earth. As 
to our own century, one thinks of his agonized heirs, the Ex¬ 
istentialists—of their preoccupation with fear and trembling, 
Angst, death, nothingness, nausea. The emotional outlook of 
this whole axis, whether religious or secular, ancient or mod¬ 
ern, is captured eloquently in a remark of Schopenhauer (an 
avowed mystic and altruist). “Whatever one may say,” he 
writes, “the happiest moment of the happy man is the mo¬ 
ment of his falling asleep, and the unhappiest moment of the 
unhappy that of his waking. . Human life must be some 
kind of mistake.” 

There is surely a mistake here. But it is not life. 

An opposite kind of philosophy exists and leads to the 
opposite feeling about man and life. The outstanding classical 
exponent of this philosophy is Aristotle. 1 am thinking specif¬ 
ically of the serenity of his “great-souled man" and of Aris¬ 
totle’s conviction that eudaimonia is the human entelechy. 
The natural and proper human end, to which all rational en¬ 
deavors contribute, Aristotle holds, is a state of rich, ripe, 
fulfilling earthly happiness. 

The litmus test indicating Ayn Rand's approach in this 
issue is the heroes of her novels—the heroes, and the joyous, 
sunlit world they inhabit. 

A rational philosophy, like a process of virtue, actually 
works It is practical—if the thing one wishes to reach is that 
which is man’s birthright-, the gaiety of an innocent, soaring 
spirit reveling in a benevolent universe. 
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man’s life? What type makes possible the virtues we have been 
studying? What type represents the supremacy of reason? 


Individual Rights as Absolutes 

The basic principle of politics, according to Objectivism, is 
the principle endorsed by America’s Founding Fathers: indi¬ 
vidual rights. 

“Rights,” states Ayn Rand, 

are a moral concept—the concept that provides a logical 
transition from the principles guiding an individual’s ac¬ 
tions to the principles guiding his relationship with oth¬ 
ers—the concept that preserves and protects individual 
morality in a social context—the link between the moral 
code of a man and the legal code of a society, between 
ethics and politics. Individual rights are the means of sub¬ 
ordinating society to moral law.' 

A “right,” in Ayn Rand’s definition, “is a moral principle 
defining and sanctioning a man’s freedom of action in a social 
context.” A right is a sanction to independent action; the op¬ 
posite of acting by right is acting by permission. If someone 
borrows your pen, you set the terms of its use. When he re¬ 
turns it, no one can set the terms for you; you use it by right. 2 

A right is a prerogative that cannot be morally infringed 
or alienated. Factually, criminals are possible; innocent men 
can be robbed or enslaved. In such cases, however, the vic¬ 
tim's rights are still inalienable: the right remains on the side 
of the victim; the criminal is wrong. 

If a man lived on a desert island, there would be no ques¬ 
tion of defining his proper relationship to others. Even if men 
interacted on some island but did so at random, without es¬ 
tablishing a social system, the issue of rights would be pre¬ 
mature. There would not yet be any context for the concept 
or, therefore, any means of implementing it; there would be 
no agency to interpret, apply, enforce it. When men do de¬ 
cide to form (or reform) an organized society, however, when 
they decide to pursue systematically the advantages of living 
together, then they need the guidance of principle. That is the 
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context in which the principle of rights arises. If your society 
is to be moral (and therefore practical), it declares, you must 
begin by recognizing the moral requirements of man in a so¬ 
cial context; i.e., you must define the sphere of sovereignty 
mandated for every individual by the laws of morality. Within 
this sphere, the individual acts without needing any agree¬ 
ment or approval from others, nor may any others interfere. 

In content, as the Founding Fathers recognized, there is 
one fundamental right, which has several major derivatives. 
The fundamental right is the right to life. Its major derivatives 
are the right to liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The right to life means the right to sustain and protect 
one's life. It means the right to take all the actions required 
by the nature of a rational being for the preservation of his 
life. To sustain his life, man needs a method of survival—he 
must use his rational faculty to gain knowledge and choose 
values, then act to achieve his values. The right to liberty is 
the right to this method; it is the right to think and choose, 
then to act in accordance with one’s judgment. To sustain his 
life, man needs to create the material means of his survival. 
The right to property is the right to this process; in Ayn Rand’s 
definition, it is "the right to gain, to keep, to use and to dis¬ 
pose of material values.’’ To sustain his life, man needs to be 
governed by a certain motive—his purpose must be his own 
welfare. The right to the pursuit of happiness is the right to 
this motive; it is the right to live for one’s own sake and ful¬ 
fillment.' 

Rights form a logical unity. In the words of Samuel Ad¬ 
ams, all are "evident branches of, rather than deductions from, 
the duty of self-preservation, commonly called the first law of 
nature." It would be a crude contradiction to tell a man; you 
have a right to life, but you need the permission of others to 
think or act. Or. you have a right to life, but you need the 
permission of others to produce or consume. Or: you have a 
right to life, but don’t dare pursue any personal motive with¬ 
out the approval of the government. 

The rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
though misinterpreted and implicitly denied by today’s intel¬ 
lectuals, are still given some lip service in the West. The right 
to property, however, is regularly opposed; private property, 
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the intellectuals claim, clashes with the very principle of hu¬ 
man rights. Ayn Rand answers this claim eloquently: 

Just as man can't exist without his body, so no rights 
can exist without the right to translate one’s rights into 
reality—to think, to work and to keep the results—which 
means: the right of property. The modern mystics of mus¬ 
cle who offer you the fraudulent alternative of "human 
rights” versus ‘‘property rights,” as if one could exist 
w’ithout the other, are making a last, grotesque attempt to 
revive the doctrine of soul versus body. Only a ghost can 
exist without material property-, only a slave can work with 
no right to the product of his effort. The doctrine that 
“human rights" are superior to “property rights” simply 
means that some human beings have the right to make 
property out of others; since the competent have nothing 
to gain from the incompetent, it means the right of the 
incompetent to own their betters and to use them as pro¬ 
ductive cattle. Whoever regards this as human and right, 
has no right to the title of “human.”' 

Since man is an integrated being of mind and body, every 
right entails every other; none is definable or possible apart 
from the rest. There can be no right to think apart from the 
right to act: thinking (for a rational man) is a guide to action; 
the process consists in setting the ends and the means of one’s 
action through the identification of facts and of values. Simi¬ 
larly, there can be no right to act apart from the right to own: 
action requires the use of material objects (even the act of 
speaking requires a patch of ground on which to stand). Free¬ 
dom—like man— is indivisible. Or, in Ayn Rand’s words: 'In¬ 
tellectual freedom cannot exist without political freedom; 
political freedom cannot exist without economic freedom; a 
free mind and a free market are corollaries. ’ , 

Turning now to the question of logical validation: since 
they are not primaries, man's rights require proof through the 
appropriate process of reduction. In the Objectivist approach, 
the nature of such reduction is readily apparent. Each of man s 
rights has a specific source in the Objectivist ethics and, be¬ 
neath that, in the Objectivist view of man’s metaphysical na¬ 
ture (which in turn rests on the Objectivist metaphysics and 
epistemology). Man is a certain kind of living organism 
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which leads to his need of morality and to man’s life being 
the moral standard—which leads to the right to act by the 
guidance of this standard, l.e., the right to life. Reason is man’s 
basic means of survival—which leads to rationality being the 
primary virtue—which leads to the right to act according to 
one's judgment, i.e., the right to liberty. Unlike animals, man 
does not survive by adjusting to the given—which leads to 
productiveness being a cardinal virtue—which leads to the 
right to keep, use, and dispose of the things one has produced, 
i.e., the right to property. Reason is an attribute of the indi¬ 
vidual, one that demands, as a condition of its function, un- 
breached allegiance to reality—which leads to the ethics of 
egoism—which leads to the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

Since a proper philosophy is an integrated system, each 
right rests not merely on a single ethical or metaphysical prin¬ 
ciple, but on all the principles just mentioned (and ultimately 
on all the principles, from every branch of philosophy, which 
precede the issue of rights). 

All rights rest on the fact that man’s life is the moral stan¬ 
dard. Rights are rights to the kinds of actions necessary for 
the preservation of human life. Just as “it is only the concept 
of ‘life’ that makes the concept of ‘value’ possible," so it is 
only the requirements of man's life that make morality, and 
thus the concept of “rights,” possible. 

All rights rest on the fact that man survives by means of 
reason. Rights are rights to the actions necessary for the pres¬ 
ervation of a rational being. Only an entity with a conceptual 
faculty has judgment on which to act, volition with which to 
select goals, and intelligence with which to create wealth. 

All rights rest on the fact that man is a productive being. 
Rights presume that men can live together without anyone's 
sacrifice. If man merely consumed objects provided in a static 
quantity by nature, every man would be a potential threat to 
every other. In such a case, the rule of life would have to be 
that which governs the lower species: seize what you can be¬ 
fore others get it, eat or be eaten, kill or be killed. 

All rights rest on the ethics of egoism. Rights are an in¬ 
dividual’s selfish possessions—his title to his life, his liberty, 
his property, the pursuit of his own happiness. Only a being 
who is an end in himself can claim a moral sanction to inde¬ 
pendent action. If man existed to serve an entity beyond him- 
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self, whether God or society, then he would not have rights, 
but only the duties of a servant. 

Whoever understands the philosophy of Objectivism (or 
implicitly accepts an Aristotelian morality of self-interest, as 
was done by the political thinkers of the Enlightenment), can 
read off the proper human rights effortlessly; this may cause 
him to regard such rights, in the wording of the Declaration 
of Independence, as “self-evident.” Rights, however, are not 
self-evident. They are corollaries of ethics as applied to social 
organization—if one holds the right ethics. If one does not, 
none of them stands. 

The rights to life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of 
happiness are the only rights treated by philosophical politics. 
They are the only rights formulated in terms of broad abstrac¬ 
tions and resting directly on universal ethical principles. The 
numerous applications and implementations of these rights, 
such as freedom of the press or trial by jury or the other pre¬ 
rogatives detailed in the Bill of Rights, belong to the field of 
philosophy of law and require for their validation a process 
of reduction to man’s philosophic rights. 

By its nature, the concept of a Tight” pertains, in Ayn 
Rand's words, “only to action—specifically, to freedom of ac¬ 
tion. It means freedom from physical compulsion, coercion or 
interference by other men.” Since each man is obliged to be self- 
sustaining, no one has a right to the actions or products of other 
men (unless he earns that right through a process of voluntary 
trade). A right is not a claim to assistance or a guarantee of suc¬ 
cess; if what one seeks involves the activity of other men, it is 
their right to choose whether to cooperate or not. A man’s rights 
impose no duties on others, but only a negative obligation: oth¬ 
ers may not properly violate his rights/’ 

The right to life is the right to a process of self- 
preservation; it does not mean that other people must give a 
person food when he is hungry, medicine when he is sick, or 
a job when he is unemployed. The right to liberty does not 
mean that others must satisfy a person’s desires or even agree 
to deal with him at all. The right to property does not mean 
the right to be given property by the government, but to pro¬ 
duce and thereby earn it. The right to the pursuit of happiness 
is precisely that: pursuit is not necessarily attainment. Other¬ 
wise. one could claim that his fellows, by withholding their 
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favors, are destroying his happiness and thereby infringing his 
rights. What then would become of their rights? 

If rights are defined in rational terms, no conflict is pos¬ 
sible between the rights of one individual and those of an¬ 
other. Every man is sovereign. He is absolutely free within the 
sphere of his own rights, and every man has the same rights. 7 

If one detaches the concept of “rights” from reason and 
reality, however, then nothing but conflict is possible, and the 
theory of “rights” self-destructs. Just as bad principles drive 
out good, so false rights, reflecting bad principles, drive out 
proper rights—a process that is running wild today in the pro¬ 
liferation of such self-contradictory verbiage as “economic 
rights,” “collective rights,” “fetal rights,” and “animal 
rights.” 

“Economic rights” in this context means a man’s right, 
simply by virtue of existing, to man-made goods and services, 
such as food, clothing, a home, a job, education, day care, med¬ 
ical care, a pension. All such claims involve a contradic¬ 
tion: if my right to life entails a right to your labor or its 
product, you cannot have a right to liberty or property. If my 
unearned claim is not satisfied, my "right” is violated; if it is 
satisfied—as a matter of right, regardless of your choice—then 
your right to life is violated; you become a rightless creature, 
who functions by my or society’s permission. Free milk for 
part of the population, as one political theorist puts the point, 
means slave labor for the rest. The “right to enslave,” Ayn 
Rand observes, is a contradiction in terms; it means the right 
to infringe rights. 8 

The rights of man subsume “economic” prerogatives only 
in the form of the right to property, and of the rights to free 
association and free trade (as aspects of liberty). “Economic 
rights” in any other sense means the destruction of the con¬ 
cept “rights.” Such a notion represents the attempt, deriving 
from the ethics of self-sacrifice, to turn a man's needs into 
duties imposed on others; this is an inversion that in a single 
stroke wipes out the essence of virtue for both parties, needer 
and needed. Virtue, as we know, is self-generated, self- 
sustaining action. 

“Collective rights” means rights belonging to a group qua 
group, rights allegedly independent of those possessed by the 
individual. Thus we hear of the special rights of businessmen, 
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workers, farmers, consumers, the young, the old, the stu¬ 
dents, the females, the race, the class, the nation, the public. 
The spokesmen of such groups present demands that violate 
legitimate rights, either of individuals outside the group and/ 
or of those inside it. The demands range from financial favors 
to special powers to outright slaughter. Like the theory of 
‘economic rights,” all such collectivist variants reflect the 
ethics of self-sacrifice; all the variants divide men into bene¬ 
ficiaries and servants, masters and slaves, and thus negate the 
concept of “rights,” substituting for it the principle of mob 
rule. 1 ' 

“A group,” Miss Rand observes, 

can have no rights other than the rights of its individual 
members. In a free society, the "rights” of any group are 
derived from the rights of its members through their vol¬ 
untary, individual choice and contractual agreement, and 
are merely the application of these individual rights to a 
specific undertaking. . . . 

A group, as such, has no rights. A man can neither 
acquire new rights by joining a group nor lose the rights 
which he does possess. The principle of individual rights 
is the only moral base of all groups or associations. 


"individual rights,” in short, is a redundancy, albeit a neces¬ 
sary one in today's intellectual chaos. Only the individual has 
rights. 1 " 

Just as there are no rights of collections of individuals, so 
there are no rights of parts of individuals—no rights of arms 
or of tumors or of any piece of tissue growing within a 
woman, even if it has the capacity to become in time a human 
being. A potentiality is not an actuality, and a fertilized ovum, 
an embryo, or a fetus is not a human being. Rights belong only 
to man—and men are entities, organisms that are biologically 
formed and physically separate from one another. That which 
lives within the body of another can claim no prerogatives 
against its host." 

Responsible parenthood involves decades devoted to the 
child's proper nurture. To sentence a woman to bear a child 
against her will is an unspeakable violation of her rights; her 
right to liberty (to the functions of her body), her right to the 
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pursuit of happiness, and, sometimes, her right to life itself, 
even as a serf. Such a sentence represents the sacrifice of the 
actual to the potential, of a real human being to a piece of 
protoplasm, which has no life in the human sense of the 
term. 12 It is sheer perversion of language for people who de¬ 
mand this sacrifice to call themselves “right-to-lifers.” 

The climax (to date) of the campaign against “rights" is 
the detachment of the concept from the human species alto¬ 
gether, i.e., the claim that animals have rights. 

Rights are moral rules enjoining persuasion as against co¬ 
ercion, and there is no way of applying morality to the amoral 
or persuasion to the nonconceptual. An animal needs no val¬ 
idation of its behavior; it does not act by right or by permis 
sion; it perceives objects, then simply reacts as it must. In 
dealing with such organisms, there is no applicable law but 
the law of the jungle, the law of force against force. 

An animal (by nature) is concerned only with its survival; 
man (by choice) must be concerned only with bis —which re¬ 
quires that he establish dominance over the lower species. 
Some of these are threats to his life and must be exterminated; 
others serve as sources of food or clothing, as subjects of med¬ 
ical research, even as objects of recreation or surrogate friend¬ 
ship (pets). By its nature and throughout the animal kingdom, 
life survives by feeding on life. To demand that man defer to 
the “rights" of other species is to deprive man himself of the 
right to life. This is “other-ism,” i.e., altruism, gone mad. 

A man must respect the freedom of human beings for a 
selfish reason: he stands to benefit enormously from their ra¬ 
tional actions. But a man gains nothing from respecting the 
“freedom” of animals; on the contrary, such a policy would 
seriously jeopardize his survival. How can man morally inflict 
pain on other species or treat them as means to his own ends? 
He can do it, Objectivism replies, when such treatment is nec¬ 
essary or advisable as judged by the standard of morality; he 
can do it because man’s needs are the root of the concept 
“moral.’' The source of rights, as of virtues, is not the sensory- 
perceptual level of consciousness, but the conceptual level. 
The source is not the capacity to experience pain, but the 
capacity to think. 

There are no rights to the labor of other men, and no 
rights of groups, parts, or nonhumans. There are only the 
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rights of man, his right to pursue on his own a certain course 
of action. 

The rights of man, Ayn Rand holds, can be violated by 
one means only: by the initiation of physical force (including 
its indirect forms, such as fraud). One cannot expropriate a 
man’s values, or prevent him from pursuing values, or enslave 
him in any manner at all, except by the use of physical force. 
Whoever refrains from such initiation—whatever his virtues 
or vices, knowledge or errors—necessarily leaves the rights 
of others unbreached. 11 

Although earlier thinkers, including the Founding Fathers, 
often implied the above, they did not identify it explicitly. This 
represented a lacuna in the theory of rights that made its 
consistent application to reality impossible. Thus, if a man has 
no education, no formal training in how to choose or act, many 
Enlightenment thinkers believed, he will not know how to 
exercise his right to liberty, this belief led to the advocacy of 
state schooling as a means of protecting rights. Or, a century 
later: if a man cannot compete in a field because of the 
economic power of those already established in it, conservative 
Republicans declared, his liberty is thereby reduced; this belief 
led to the major forerunner of twentieth-century American 
statism: the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890. The supposed 
defenders of liberty in these cases made no attempt to point 
to anyone’s use of physical force; there was no recognized 
principle to guide them in their momentous interpretations, 
no principle to define what constitutes the infringement or 
protection of rights. Hence the door was open to the Hegelian 
idea that compulsion —compulsory schooling, compulsory 
taxation, compulsory competition, and so on—is the means to 
freedom; i.e., the door was open to the destruction of the 
concept of “rights." 

Ayn Rand’s discovery that rights can be violated only by 
the use of physical force is historic. It is essential to the proper 
completion of the theory of rights, giving men, for the first 
time, the means to implement the theory objectively. The vi¬ 
olator of rights, in her view, is not to be detected by “intu¬ 
ition," feeling, or vote; his action is a tangible fact, available 
in principle to sense perception. The protection of rights, ac¬ 
cordingly, involves a single function; protecting the innocent 
from such action. 
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Ayn Rand’s grasp, in politics, of the relationship between 
rights and force flows from her grasp, in ethics, of the moral 
evil of physical force. Force, her ethics teaches, is a form of 
action—the only one—which paralyzes and negates the vic¬ 
tim’s mind. It is thus the only evil one man can perpetrate 
against another which negates the victim’s tool of survival, 
i.e., which literally stops the action of human self- 
preservation, i.e., which contradicts the right to live. 

An individual can be hurt in countless ways by other 
men’s irrationality, dishonesty, injustice. Above all, he can be 
disappointed, perhaps grievously, by the vices of a person he 
had once trusted or loved. But as long as his property is not 
expropriated and he remains unmolested physically, the dam¬ 
age he sustains is essentially spiritual, not physical; in such a 
case, the victim alone has the power and the responsibility of 
healing his wounds. He remains free: free to think, to learn 
from his experiences, to look elsewhere for human relation¬ 
ships; he remains free to start afresh and to pursue his hap¬ 
piness. Only the crime of force is able to render its victim 
helpless. The moral responsibility of organized society, there¬ 
fore, lies in a single obligation: to banish this crime, i.e,, to 
protect individual rights. 

Reason has one and only one social requirement: free¬ 
dom—such is the essence of the case for man’s rights. 
Metaphysically, the individual is sovereign (he is a being of 
self-made soul). Ethically, he is obliged to live as a sovereign 
(as an independent egoist). Politically, therefore, he must be 
able to act as a sovereign. 

Men can choose not to recognize rights, just as they can 
choose to discard morality or evade reality; but they cannot 
choose it with impunity. Both in theory and in blood-soaked 
practice, there is only one alternative to freedom: men’s at¬ 
tempt to live while defying reason’s requirements. This means 
the attempt to survive without a tool of survival. 

Rights are objective principles; they are objective in re¬ 
gard both to content and to validation. ”[T]he source of man’s 
rights,” states Ayn Rand, 


is not divine law or congressional law, but the law of iden¬ 
tity. A is A—and Man is Man. Rights are conditions of ex¬ 
istence required by man’s nature for his proper survival. 
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If man is to live on earth, it is right for him to use his 
mind, it is right to act on his own free judgment, it is right 
to work for his values and to keep the product of his work. 

If life on earth is his purpose, he has a right to live as a 
rational being: nature forbids him the irrational.’' 

Here again we see at work the primacy-of-existence orienta¬ 
tion. The world, including man, is a certain way; therefore, 
if man wishes to survive, he must act accordingly. 

In a primacy-of-consciousness philosophy, by contrast, 
rights, if endorsed at all, are derived from the edicts of con¬ 
sciousness. 

The individual, says the intrinsicist who accepts rights, is 
God’s creation and therefore His property, pot the collec¬ 
tive's. Such an approach implies a denial of rights; it means 
that only God is morally sovereign. In practice, this leads to 
the conclusion that man on earth may be used and disposed 
of by God's representatives on earth. 

No religious society has ever cherished or protected in¬ 
dividual freedom, which is a purely secular value and achieve¬ 
ment. Rights, contrary to a formulation common during the 
Enlightenment, do not derive from man’s source or “crea¬ 
tor.” They derive from the fact of man’s existence and the 
requirements of his survival, however he came into being. 

In the (social) subjectivist variant, the source of rights is 
the feelings or laws of the group. This represents an explicit 
denial of rights. In this view, a man’s “rights” are nothing but 
permissions granted to him (temporarily) by other men. 

In truth, rights are earthly and absolute at the same time, 
because their source is neither God nor the group, but reality; 
reality, plus the choice to remain in it. 

“Individualism” means emphasis on the individual. Sub¬ 
jectivists of the personal variety use the term to denote and 
sanction w'him-worship, Ayn Rand, however, uses the term 
within the context of her basic premises. “Individualism" is 
the view that, in social issues, the individual is the unit of 
value; this is a moral corollary of the principle that each man 
is an end in himself. Politically, as an expression of this ap¬ 
proach, an “individualist” social system is one that upholds 
individual rights. 

The opposite of individualism is any morality that values 
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something—anything—above man the individual, and any 
politics that places any consideration above individual rights. 
If we set aside the alleged claims of God, animals, or the ozone 
layer to preeminence in this connection, then the philosoph¬ 
ical competitor of individualism is collectivism. Collectivism 
is an application to politics of the ethics of altruism. Since 
man exists only to serve other men, it says, individual rights 
are a myth; the group is the unit of value and the bearer of 
sovereignty. 

No one can turn man into a cog of society; not into a 
thinking cog. All that one can accomplish by the attempt is 
to destroy man. A collectivist system, therefore, like any form 
of irrationality, is necessarily self-defeating, no matter what 
its specific policies or leaders. Evil is impotent in every ver¬ 
sion and in every field, politics included. 

Ayn Rand is more realistic than the panicky anti¬ 
communists of the Cold War era, who trembled before the 
alleged practicality of dictatorship. The best symbol of this 
issue is the contrast between two projections of a collectivist 
future: George Orwell’s 1984 vs. Ayn Rand's Anthem (which 
was published more than a decade earlier, in 1938). Orwell 
regards freedom as a luxury; he believes that one can wipe 
out every vestige of free thought, yet still maintain an indus¬ 
trial civilization. Whose mind is maintaining it? Blank out. 
Anthem, by contrast, shows us “social cogs” who have ret¬ 
rogressed, both spiritually and materially, to the condition of 
primitives. When men lose the freedom to think, Ayn Rand 
understands, they lose the products of thought as well. 

The historical evidence in support of Ayn Rand’s position 
keeps piling up. The latest piece (1990) is the worldwide 
shambles of communism. The victims of Marx, without un¬ 
derstanding or ideology, are fleeing for their lives to some 
form of market economy. Without freedom, even the Soviet 
leaders now admit, a country has no future but starvation. 

For seventy-five years, when confronted by the failures 
of collectivism, the intellectuals of the West have taken refuge 
in the mind-body dichotomy. Socialism or communism, they 
say, is noble in theory, but it is not practical. It surely is not 
practical. The reason is that it is false and vicious in tbeoiy. 

The individual is an autonomous entity, whose rights are 
an absolute. This is a fact which cannot be rewritten. It is the 
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fact with which any true and noble political theory must be¬ 
gin. 


Government as an Agency to Protect Rights 

If society as an organized body is to protect man's rights, the 
citizens must create an agency with the power to do the job. 
Since force can be stopped only by force, such an agency must 
banish coercion by itself using force against the force-wielders. 
This agency is the government. 

"A government,” in Ayn Rand's definition, "is an insti¬ 
tution that holds the exclusive power to enforce certain rules 
of social conduct in a given geographical area.” 1 ' In reason, 
such a power cannot be a primary. Government is a social 
creation, and society consists of individuals. Any powers of 
government, therefore, must derive from those of the individ¬ 
uals who create it. 

In a proper society, the government is the servant of the 
citizens, not their ruler. Specifically, it is the agent of man’s 
self-defense. An agent of self-defense may not initiate force 
against innocent men. It has a single power, one inherent in 
the individual s right to life: the power to use force in retal 
iation and only against those persons (or nations) who start 
its use. 

By its nature, government has a monopoly on the use of 
force. In a rational society, individuals agree to delegate their 
right of self-defense; they renounce the private use of physical 
force even in self-protection (except during those emergen¬ 
cies that require action at once, before the police can be sum¬ 
moned). If a society is to uphold man’s rights, such delegation 
is essential. lfa 

If men did not delegate the task of self-defense to a cen¬ 
tral agency, every individual would have to live and work 
armed, ready to shoot any stranger who looked suspicious 
(and who in turn would be ready to shoot him) or, much 
more likely, men would form packs to protect themselves 
from other, similar packs, and the result would be gang wars 
and mob rule. In either case, peaceful coexistence among men 
would be impossible. 

Physical force is the power of destruction. A rational so- 
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defy cannot exist if a man is free to unleash such a threat 
against others as and when he chooses. This applies whatever 
the threatener’s knowledge and character, whether he is in¬ 
formed or ignorant, judicious or rash, just or unjust. The ‘‘use 
of force against one man,” states Ayn Rand, “cannot be left 
to the arbitrary decision of another.” 17 

A society must remove the retaliatory use of force me¬ 
thodically from the realm of whim. Every aspect of such use 
must be defined in advance, validated, codified: under what 
conditions force can be employed, by whom, against whom, 
in what forms, to what extent, The nonarbitrary use of force 
requires, In Ayn Rand’s words, 

objective rules of evidence to establish that a crime has 
been committed and to prove who committed it, as well 
as objective rules to define punishments and enforcement 
procedures. Men who attempt to prosecute crimes, with¬ 
out such rules, are a lynch mob. . . . 

A government is the means of placing the retaliatory 
use of physical force under objective control —i.e., under 
objectively defined laws. 

... [A government] should be an impersonal robot, 
with the laws as its only motive power. 16 

If men are to be free, they need a government of a definite 
kind. Such a government is a government of laws and not of 
men. 

The laws of a proper society are objective in regard to 
their validation and, as a result, in regard to their interpreta¬ 
tion as well. 19 Since rational laws prohibit only crimes defined 
in terms of specific physical acts (physical force), the individ¬ 
ual is able to know, prior to taking an action, whether or not 
the law forbids it and what the consequences of disobedience 
will be. The meaning of such laws is independent of the claims 
of any interpreter, in any branch of government; it can be 
grasped from the statement of the law itself. This stands in 
stark contrast to laws forbidding crimes that are not defined 
in terms of specific physical acts; e.g., laws against “blas¬ 
phemy,” “obscenity,” “immorality,” “restraint of trade,” or 
“unfair profits.” In all such examples, even when the terms 
are philosophically definable, it is not possible to know from 
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the statement of the law what existential acts are forbidden. 
Men are reduced to guessing; they have to try to enter the 
mind of the legislator and divine his intentions, ideas, value- 
judgments, philosophy—which, given the nature of such leg¬ 
islation, are riddled with caprice. In practice, the meaning of 
such laws is decided arbitrarily, on a ease-by-case basis, by 
tyrants, bureaucrats, or judges, according to methods that no 
one, including the interpreters, can define or predict. 

Some concrete-bound laws are indefensible, yet still ob¬ 
jectively definable; e.g., a law forbidding the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. But a government prone to such laws cannot leg¬ 
islate an infinite number of concretes; it has to rely at critical 
points on abstract formulations that derive ultimately from a 
nonobjective standard of ethics, such as the "will of God” or 
the “public welfare.” In essence, therefore, the law of such a 
country is nonobjective in regard both to validation and to 
interpretation. The only system of laws that excludes every 
element of the nonobjective—of the indefensible and the un¬ 
knowable—is one that confines legislation to the protection 
of rights. 

Nonobjective law contradicts and defies the whole reason 
man needs government. Such law—in any variant, religious or 
social—represents a monopoly on the use of force granted to 
an agency ruled by whim. This means a government of men 
and not of laws, i.e., a formal authorization for the state to 
swallow up the citizens. In such a society, the right to life is 
discarded; men act by permission—and in terror. 

Totalitarian theorists and leaders, understanding this 
point, insist on nonobjective legal codes. These men do not 
demand obedience only to knowable edicts, however vicious; 
they understand that an individual can still struggle to remain 
sovereign internally in such a case and conform only out¬ 
wardly. The totalitarian goal is to inculcate servility—to make 
the citizens spend their lives trying to anticipate the govern¬ 
ment’s next whim—to make men beat the ruler to the punch 
and obey his decrees before he gets around to decreeing them. 
This is a more potent method of breaking men’s spirit than 
the policy of enacting cruel but clear-cut laws. 

Coming back to a proper society, man’s need for a " gov¬ 
ernment of laws” extends beyond the issue of stopping 
criminals. Even if everyone were completely virtuous, 
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disagreements among men would still be possible, because 
man is not omniscient or infallible. Two individuals can con¬ 
tract to trade their products yet, innocently, fail to under¬ 
stand the terms of their agreement in the same way. One 
person can then act on his understanding, honestly believing 
that justice is on his side, while the other honestly believes 
that the action violates his own rights. The immense field of 
civil law indicates the range and kinds of disagreements pos¬ 
sible to noncriminals. 

This leads to an essential function of government: the 
protection and enforcement of contracts, including the reso¬ 
lution of disputes that arise therefrom—their impartial reso¬ 
lution, in accordance with objectively defined laws. Under 
such a system, none of the parties needs to (or may) decide 
unilaterally that he is a victim with the onus of taking physical 
action to repair.his interests. Here again the government acts 
to defend men’s rights and thus to prevent any arbitrary use 
of physical force. Proper civil courts, Miss Rand observes, are 
“the most crucial need of a peaceful society.” Criminals are a 
small minority; contractual protection for honest undertak¬ 
ings, however, is a daily necessity of civilized life. 20 

The purpose of government is to bar men’s use of physi¬ 
cal force against others for any reason—in part, by protecting 
men from aggressors, domestic or foreign; in part, by settling 
impartially disputes that involve men’s rights. 

This purpose entails three and only three governmental 
functions. In Ayn Rand’s statement, these are: "the police, to 
protect men from criminals —the armed services, to protect 
men from foreign invaders —the law courts, to settle disputes 
among men according to objective laws.” 21 Any additional 
function would have to involve the government initiating 
force against innocent citizens. Such a government acts not as 
man’s protector, but as a criminal. 

Government is inherently negative. The power of force 
is the power of destruction, not of creation, and it must be 
used accordingly, i.e., only to destroy destruction. 22 For a so¬ 
ciety to inject this power into any creative realm, spiritual or 
material, is a lethal contradiction: it is the attempt to use death 
as a means of sustaining life. 

The above means, first of all, that the state must not in¬ 
tervene in the intellectual or moral life of its citizens. It has 
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no standards to uphold and no benefits to confer in regard to 
education, literature, art, science, sex (if adult and voluntary), 
or philosophy. Its function is to protect freedom, not truth or 
virtue. 

The right to think and act as one chooses necessarily in¬ 
cludes the right to choose incorrectly, whether through ig¬ 
norance or evasion (and then to suffer the consequences). An 
individual free to choose only what the government author¬ 
izes as correct has no freedom. A proper government is based 
on a definite philosophy, but it can play no role in promoting 
that philosophy. Such a responsibility belongs to private citi¬ 
zens, who can keep the right system only by exercising “eter¬ 
nal (ideological) vigilance." If the agency with a monopoly on 
coercion undertakes to enforce ideas, any ideas, whether true 
or false, it thereby reverses its function; it becomes the en¬ 
emy, not the protector, of the free mind and thus loses its 
moral basis for existing. 

In an intrinsicist or subjectivist approach to philosophy, 
virtue (along with truth, beauty, and all other human values) 
is divorced from the mind and therefore is attainable by means 
of force. In an objective approach, force and value are oppos¬ 
ites. The goal of a proper society, accordingly, is not to com¬ 
pel truth or virtue (which would be a contradiction in terms), 
but to make them possible —by ensuring that men are left free. 

For the same reason, the state must not intervene in an¬ 
other aspect of men’s intellectual life: the realm of production 
and trade. The state must not undertake to provide men with 
economic standards or benefits, whether in regard to goods, 
services, or conditions of trade. A proper government offers 
freedom from coercion (including fraud), not from the re¬ 
sponsibility of self-sustenance. It protects men from thieves, 
swindlers, and killers, not from reality or the need to create 
one’s values by one’s own mind and labor. Politicians, there¬ 
fore, must have nothing to do with production or distribu¬ 
tion; they may not build, manage, or regulate schools, 
hospitals, utilities, roads, parks, post offices, railroads, steel 
mills, banks, and the like, nor may they hand out subsidies, 
franchises, tariff protection, social insurance, minimum-living 
standards, minimum-wage laws for workers, parity laws for 
farmers, insider-trading laws for investors, fair-price laws for 
consumers, and so on. No one but the creator may dispose of 
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the products of his thought or determine the process of cre¬ 
ating them. In this field as in every other, the goal of a proper 
society is the opposite of compulsion. Here, too, the goal is 
to make value (in this instance, wealth) possible—through the 
protection of freedom. 

Even in regard to its legitimate functions, a government 
may not justifiably initiate force. It must operate jails and mil¬ 
itary installations, but it may not demand that men serve in 
the police or the army against their own judgment, nor may 
it finance its activities by seizing property without the consent 
of the owners. (Rational methods of financing a government 
are discussed by Ayn Rand in chapter 15 of The Virtue of 
Selfishness .) 

In a proper society, the citizens have rights, but the gov¬ 
ernment does not. The government acts by permission, as ex¬ 
pressed in a written constitution that limits public officials to 
defined functions and procedures. The first and best example 
of this approach was the original American system, with its 
brilliantly ingenious mechanism of checks and balances. There 
are some contradictions in the Constitution; in essence, how¬ 
ever, its purpose was to protect the individual from two po¬ 
tential tyrants: the government and the mob. The system was 
designed to thwart both the power lust of any aspiring dicta¬ 
tor and any momentary, corrupt passion on the part of the 
general public. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
are the greatest achievements in political history, and they 
dazzled the world for well over a century, until they were 
scuttled by an alien ideology. No political system, whatever 
its built-in safeguards, can survive the atrophy in the mind of 
the intellectuals of its basic philosophy. 

The American system, as has often been stated by con¬ 
servatives, was not a democracy, whether representative or 
direct, but a republic; (I use these terms as the Founding 
Fathers did.) “Democracy” means a system of unlimited ma¬ 
jority rule; “unlimited” means unrestricted by individual 
rights. Such an approach is not a form of freedom, but of 
collectivism. A “republic,” by contrast, is a system restricted 
to the protection of rights. In a republic, majority rule applies 
only to some details, like the selection of certain personnel. 
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Rights, however, remain an absolute; i.e., the principles gov¬ 
erning the government are not subject to vote. 

The “consent of the governed” is the source of a govern¬ 
ment’s power, since government is an agent of its citizens. 23 
But this does not mean that the citizens can delegate powers 
they do not possess. It does not mean that anything to which 
the governed consent is thereby proper or a proper function 
of government—which would be pure subjectivism and col¬ 
lectivism. In a republic, the governed may not rightfully strike 
down an innocent fellow-citizen, not in any form, even if the 
nation consents to it without a dissenting voice. 

The source of a government’s power is not arbitrary con¬ 
sent, but rational consent, based on an objective principle. 
The principle is the rights of man. 


Statism as the Politics of Unreason 

“Statism” means any system that concentrates power in the 
state at the expense of individual freedom. Among other var¬ 
iants, the term subsumes theocracy, absolute monarchy, Na¬ 
zism, fascism, communism, democratic socialism, and plain, 
unadorned dictatorship. Such variants differ on matters of 
form, tactics, and/or ideology. Some statists nationalize the 
means of production; others allow the facade of private own¬ 
ership but give the state control over the use and disposal of 
property. Some righteously practice a caste system; others, 
who also practice it, deny that they do. Some hold that free 
countries should move toward omnipotent government 
peacefully, by “evolution”; others cry for revolution. Some 
uphold statism on intrinsicist grounds (e.g., the divine right 
of kings, ayatollahs, or witch doctors); others invoke social 
subjectivism, citing the needs of the race, the nation, the class, 
mankind, or the tribe. 

Some rulers oversee their subjects’ every move. Others 
allow men a long leash. But all insist on some leash and on 
their right to set its length at will. 

Some rulers concentrate on attaining thought control, 
deeming men’s obedience in regard to action to be an inevi¬ 
table but secondary consequence. Some, especially the types 
who despise thought as useless, concentrate on controlling 
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men’s actions through sheer brutality (and thereby make their 
subjects’ thought useless). Still others concentrate on estab¬ 
lishing public ownership of the means of production, and 
thereby outlaw independent action and thought. 

Whatever the point of entry of such governments, the 
essence of their policy is the same: war against man—against 
his mind, body, and property alike. The result of such war 
has always been the manufacture of corpses. The corpses are 
an expression, in negative terms, of the principle that freedom 
is the social requirement of man’s tool of survival. 

Just as individualism is the politics demanded by reason, 
so statism is the politics of unreason. Just as a free system of 
government flows from and then fosters in its citizens a phi¬ 
losophy that accepts reality, the conceptual level of con¬ 
sciousness, egoism, productiveness, and man the self-made 
sovereign; so an unfree system flows from and fosters the 
opposite of such a philosophy. 

Forty years ago, the identification of statism with unrea¬ 
son would have been hotly contested, especially by the polit¬ 
ical left. Not any more, as the heirs and admirers of the New 
Left of the 1960s make eloquently clear. 24 

The Old Left claimed to represent science and logic (al¬ 
beit “dialectic” logic); the New Left opts for unabashed mys¬ 
ticism, such as religious revivals, parapsychology, Orientalism. 
The Old Left, deriding “pie in the sky,” avowed its concern 
for men’s physical well-being; the New Left, disdaining phys¬ 
ical reality, pursues a new kind of pie in the sky: “conscious¬ 
ness expansion” through drug addiction. The Old Left 
admired machinery, material wealth, the conquest of nature 
(even if by and for the collective); the New Left, crying “Back 
to nature" and “Down with economic growth,” regards hu¬ 
man invention as unnatural, automobiles as “pollutants,” and 
factories as a threat to the “fragile ecology” of the planet. 
The Old Left upheld the dignity of labor (physical labor) and 
demanded justice for the worker; the New Left turns a fondly 
nostalgic gaze not on any kind of worker, but on “polymor¬ 
phous perverse” hippies. 

The Old Left defended an ideology, a system, a long-range 
answer (however false) to social questions; the New Left, 
flaunting anti-ideology, is concrete-bound, Now-worshiping, 
perceptual-level. The Old Left sought a government of law (as 
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against a go%'ernment of so-called “economic royalists”); the 
New Left regards law as exploitation and is calling for a gov¬ 
ernment not of law, but of equalized pressure groups. The Old 
Left, invoking the value of fairness, legislated “equality of op¬ 
portunity” (i.e., the welfare state); the New Left, dropping 
any pretense at fairness, wants “equality of results” (i.e., egal¬ 
itarianism). The Old Left conveyed a certain breadth of vision 
(it spoke of “One World” or of the united proletariat); the 
New Left, unable even to daydream in such terms, wants 
neighborhood socialism; it wants the tribalism of local gang 
warfare, with one gang running the Bedford-Stuyvesant dis¬ 
trict in Brooklyn, another running Columbia University, and 
so on. This is the political bottom, which America’s onetime 
“idealists” and “progressives” have finally hit. 

The Old Left transmuted in this fashion because it was a 
solid philosophic contradiction, which could not be sus¬ 
tained. When confronted by this contradiction in inescapable 
terms in the 1960s, its members—those who did not retreat 
into a mumbling “moderation” or an embarrassed “neocon¬ 
servatism”—chose according to their deepest premises. Being 
statists, they chose according to the actual philosophic mean¬ 
ing of statism. In Ayn Rand's summary: 

Confronted with the choice of an industrial civilization or 
collectivism, it is an industrial civilization that the liberals 
discarded. Confronted with the choice of technology or 
dictatorship, it is technology that they discarded. Con¬ 
fronted with the choice of reason or whims, it is reason 
that they discarded. 2 ’ 

Whoever, at this stage of the twentieth century, having 
seen the history of Russia, Germany, China, Iran, and Amer¬ 
ica, still does not understand the philosophy, the cause, or 
the effect of statism will never do so. Such an individual does 
not choose to understand. 

This brings me to another topic: to an alleged opposite o 
statism that, in fact, entails it. I mean anarchism. 

Anarchism is the idea that there should be no govern¬ 
ment In Objectivist terms, this amounts to the view that every 
man should defend himself by using physical force against 
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others whenever he feels like it, with no objective standards 
of justice, crime, or proof. 26 

“What if an individual does not want to delegate his right 
of self-defense?” the anarchist frequently asks. “Isn’t that a 
legitimate aspect of ‘freedom’?" The question implies that a 
“free man” is one with the right to enact his desire, any de¬ 
sire, simply because it is his desire, including the desire to use 
force. This means the equation of “freedom” with whim- 
worship. Philosophically, the underlying premise is subjectiv¬ 
ism (of the personal variety). 

The citizens of a proper society should reply to such a 
subjectivist as follows: “Don’t delegate your right of self- 
defense, if that is your choice. But if you act on your view¬ 
point—if you resort to the use of force against any of us—we 
will answer you by force. Our government will answer you, 
in the only terms you yourself make possible.” 

It is a contradiction to assert one’s right to use force as 
one chooses, while demanding that others refrain from orga¬ 
nizing to protect themselves. Whoever breaks the laws of a 
proper government, no matter what his philosophic reasons, 
becomes thereby a criminal, and men are morally bound to 
treat him as such. 

Anarchists in America pretend to be individualists. Phil¬ 
osophically, however, anarchism is the opposite of individu¬ 
alism; as its main modern popularizer, Karl Marx, makes clear, 
anarchism is an expression of Utopian collectivism. In the 
Utopian view, the state by its nature is an exploitative, but 
temporary, aberration; after men are properly reconditioned, 
this aberration will disappear, along with all disputes and in¬ 
justices; mankind will be suffused by loving harmony. The 
harmony will come when men learn at last to blend into the 
“organic" One or Whole that they really are. In other words, 
social problems and the need of government will wither away 
when individuality withers away. 

The theory of anarchism does not recognize that honest 
disagreement and deliberate evil will always be possible to 
men, it does not grasp the need of any mechanism to enable 
real human beings to live together in harmony. The reason is 
that the theory has no place for real human beings, i.e., for 
individuals. 

Leaving aside some close-knit, short-lived communes, an- 
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archism cannot even be tried in practice. Anarchy, the break¬ 
down of law and order, is possible for a brief time, but not 
anarchism as a guiding philosophy. The immediate result of 
anarchy, assuming a society has no rational leadership, has to 
be men’s establishment of some semblance of order by means 
of gang rule and/or the rule of a strongman. Even savages on 
the perceptual level understand that lawless chaos is incom¬ 
patible with survival. 

If words have to stand for objects in reality, then the only 
referent of "anarchism”—the only possible political system it 
designates—is some variant of statism. This is why Objectiv¬ 
ism dismisses as foolish the notion that republican govern¬ 
ment is a "middle of the road" between statism and 
anarchism. Statism is one extreme; individualism is the other. 
Anarchism is merely an unusually senseless form of statism; it 
is not an extreme of “freedom,” but the negation of the con¬ 
cept. 

There are middle-of-the-road’ers in politics, who advo¬ 
cate a union of individualism and statism. This brings us to 
the system that rules the West today: the mixed economy. 11 

A mixed economy is a mixture of freedom and controls. 
Such an approach, its defenders argue, rejects absolutes and 
thereby offers "the best of both worlds": it combines self- 
interest and duty; independence for the individual and com¬ 
pulsion in the service of a higher cause; private property as 
the engine of production and a compassionate government to 
regulate the producers and redistribute their products. 

The theory of the mixed economy is a blatant contradic¬ 
tion. It advocates rights and no rights, i.e., an unphilosophi- 
cal, unprincipled approach to political questions. How is a 
"mixed” society to determine its proper course in any given 
issue? How is it to know when to respect rights and when to 
infringe them? In the absence of principle, men act without 
knowledge or vision. They act short-range and by feeling, 
their own or their gang’s, struggling to trample on others be¬ 
fore others trample on them, guessing case by case what pol¬ 
icy will "work” for the nonce. This spectacle is what people 
now decry as “pressure-group warfare" (and ascribe to too 
much "selfishness”). The solution offered by our press and 
politicians, the imperative they urge on every group, no mat- 
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ter what the justice of its claims, is: “Don’t be rigid, compro¬ 
mise.” 

The mixed economy obviously rests on the philosophy of 
pragmatism, and thus on subjectivism. If subjectivism or in- 
trinsicism is embraced as a matter of principle, it leads in pol¬ 
itics to pure statism. But if subjectivism or intrinsicism, as 
happens regularly for perfectly logical reasons, causes men to 
disdain principles, it leads in politics to eclecticism. Eclecti¬ 
cism is the attempt to combine in one system essentials taken 
from contradictory approaches. 

Since pragmatism dispenses with the idea of an external 
world and with objective rules of conceptualization, its ex¬ 
ponents see no reason for context-keeping or for restraint. 
They feel free to assert any social demand or daydream that 
wells up from their subconscious or their subculture. These 
are the kind of people who specialize in manufacturing false 
rights. Everyone, they tell us, is entitled to have a satisfying 
job, or better medical care, or higher education, or highbrow 
TV programs, or a lifetime supply of condoms, or a knowl¬ 
edge of famous people's secrets, or a smoke-free workplace, 
or an obscenity-free library, or an evolution-free curriculum, 
or a sodomy-free bedroom, or an abortion-free hospital, or a 
free abortion, or moral regeneration through public prayer— 
and the government, therefore, ought to pass a law'. By what 
means will all these values or alleged values be provided? At 
what cost? Which men, women, and children are to become 
rightless, defenseless victims? Our goals are noble, the dream¬ 
ers reply, and noble goals should not be sullied by grubby 
discussions of means. 

The terminal stage of a mixed economy is implicit in the 
system’s definition. As the virtue of integrity tells us, compro¬ 
mise between good and evil leads to the triumph of evil. This 
applies to every field of human action, politics included. If 
one believes that individual rights may be overridden by gov¬ 
ernment sometimes, “when the public welfare (or God) ne¬ 
cessitates it,” then one has conceded that rights are not 
inalienable, but are conditional on the requirements of a 
higher value. This means that man exists not by right, but by 
the permission of society or God. If so, the principle of indi¬ 
vidual rights has not been “moderated”; it has been thrown 
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out in theory—in favor of the principle of statism, which, 
therefore, wins out in practice. 

Within certain limits, the course of a mixed economy is 
erratic. The country may waver between freer and more con¬ 
trolled periods; it may take statist, then antistatist, then su¬ 
perstatist lurches; it may reach its ultimate outcome slowly or 
ra p- 1( jly_but the nature of the outcome is unaffected. If the 
statist element is not rejected in principle and repealed in to¬ 
tal, it eventually consumes the last remnants of the individu¬ 
alist element. (The economic mechanism ensuring this result 
is the principle that controls necessitate further controls.) 

As the history of the West in the past century demon¬ 
strates, the mixed economy is not a “third way” between cap¬ 
italism and socialism. It is merely a transition stage, a 
disintegrating antisystem, careening drunkenly but inexorably 
from freedom to dictatorship. 

As a rule, the calls within a mixed economy for more 
controls are originated not by the people (who are busy earn¬ 
ing a living), but by two groups of intellectuals. In America, 
these groups are referred to as the “liberals" and the con¬ 
servatives" (the term “liberal," it seems, is now being re¬ 
placed by “moderate”). Both groups are opposed to 
capitalism; both endorse Bismarck’s welfare state, i.e., a highly 
controlled stage of the mixed economy; both reject “ex¬ 
tremes" of any kind, including the principle of individual 
rights. Their disagreement pertains to a single question.- what 
kind of rights should the government violate next? 

The liberals tend to advocate intellectual freedom, while 
demanding economic controls. The conservatives (though 
they endorse many economic controls) tend to advocate eco¬ 
nomic freedom, while demanding government controls m a 
the crucial intellectual and moral realms. Both groups obvi¬ 
ously subscribe to and reflect the mind-body dichotomy. The 
conservatives, whose roots lie in religion, are mystics of spin . 
The liberals, whose roots lie in Marx, are mystics of muscle. 

The conservatives (writes Ayn Rand] see man as a 
body freely roaming the earth, building sand piles or fac¬ 
tories—with an electronic computer inside his skull, con 
trolled from Washington. The liberals see man as a sou 
freewheeling to the farthest reaches of the universe-but 
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wearing chains from nose to toes when he crosses the 
street to buy a loaf of bread." 

Is it a paradox that the spiritualists advocate economic 
freedom, while the materialists advocate intellectual freedom? 
Ayn Rand holds that such a development is logical: 

. . . each camp wants to control the realm it regards as 
metaphysically important; each grants freedom only to the 
activities it despises. . . . Neither camp holds freedom as a 
value. The conservatives want to rule man’s conscious¬ 
ness; the liberals, his body." 

There is nothing more to be said here about the liberals; 
no one can confuse Franklin D. Roosevelt or Edward M. Ken¬ 
nedy with Objectivism. About the conservatives, however, 
who pretend to be defenders of “free enterprise” or “the 
American way of life" while spreading all the opposite ideas 
and laws, something remains to be said. 

Precisely because of their pretense, the conservatives are 
morally lower than the liberals; they are farther removed from 
reality—and, therefore, they are more harmful in practice. 
Since they purport to be fighting "big government,” they are 
the main source of political confusion in the public mind; they 
give people the illusion of an electoral alternative without the 
fact. Thus the statist drift proceeds unchecked and unchal¬ 
lenged. 

Historically, from the Sherman Act to Herbert Hoover to 
the Bush Administration, it is the conservatives, not the left¬ 
ists, who have always been the major destroyers of the United 
States. 

“Conservative” here must be construed in philosophic 
terms. It subsumes any “rightist” who attempts to tie the pol¬ 
itics of the Founding Fathers to unreason in any form— 
whether he is a Protestant fundamentalist, a Catholic invoking 
Papa) dogma, a neoconservative invoking Judaic dogma, a Re¬ 
publican invoking “states rights” (i.e., a man seeking fifty tyr¬ 
annies instead of one), a libertarian invoking anarchism, or a 
Southerner invoking racism. 

Freedom is the opposite of every one of these creeds— 
and so is Objectivism their opposite. 
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Objectivists are not “conservatives.” We do not seek to 
preserve the present system, but to change it at the root. In 
the literal sense of the word, we are radicals —radicals for 
freedom, radicals for man’s rights, radicals for capitalism. 

We have no choice in the matter. 

We have no choice because, in philosophy, we are radi¬ 
cals for reason. 



CAPITALISM 


Politics is to economics as mind 
is to body, or as an abstraction is to one of its concretes 
Po Ls identifies the principles that should govern every so¬ 
cial field The right political system thus includes as one of its 
a pect the righf economic system. Morality determines poh- 
,,s application to organized human interact,on-and 
politics then determines economics, as ns app ica ion 

field of production and trade. .. , f 

The^purpose of the science of economics is to iden y 
how the principles of a proper politics actually w ° rkout 
regard to men’s productive life (and what happens to produc 
oTunder an improper system). Politics tells us that man has 
he riaht to property. But how will private owners decide 
what to do with their property-what to create, c ° n *“™ e n 
trade? Will the mechanisms governing such decs ons u 
to promote man’s life? Can a free man legally use hts JJ 
In s P uch a manner that other men, however rational, are left« 
his arbitrary mercy? By defining the laws of a_ free: m k ^ 
proper economist answers all such questions. g 
virtue of productiveness, he explains why nothing but goo 
can come to everyone from the principle of freedom (and 
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nothing but evil from its abrogation). In essence, he completes 
the case for man's rights by showing that, here as elsewhere, 
the moral is the practical. 

Hierarchically, the science of economics is a derivative, 
which succeeds philosophy; since economics presupposes 
politics, it also presupposes morality and, beneath that, meta¬ 
physics and epistemology. This is why economics cannot alter 
philosophic truths and why an economist without the right 
philosophy (at least in implicit terms) is doomed to failure; 
such a man can neither identify economic laws nor predict a 
country’s long-range economic future. Despite its intimate re¬ 
lationship to philosophy, however, economics is not a part of 
philosophy; its concern is not universal principles of human 
action, but a specialized subject matter. 

Although I am assuming certain economic principles, 
therefore, my purpose in this chapter is to continue the dis¬ 
cussion of politics by offering a philosophic analysis of capi¬ 
talism. What philosophic and moral principles does the 
capitalist system embody? And what, therefore, must be 
the effect of the system on man’s life? 

As to specifically economic questions, along with all the 
economic objections to capitalism that have been raised by 
statists, I leave them as a rule to rational economists to an¬ 
swer. Anyone familiar with procapitalist literature, Objectivist 
or otherwise, knows that these questions have already been 
answered, at least in essence, He also knows that every eco¬ 
nomic objection to capitalism ever uttered has been refuted a 
thousand times, with enough theory, facts, proofs, historical 
references, graphs, and footnotes to convince anyone, except 
the kind of intellectual I will consider at the end of the chap¬ 
ter. 

There are flaws in classical economics, to be sure, and 
even in its best modern heir, the Austrian school as repre¬ 
sented by Ludwig von Mises. But capitalism is not perishing 
from such flaws. It is perishing from the absence of a rational 
philosophy. This absence alone explains why the abundance 
of economic answers offered to our century by a better past 
has been ignored by the world and will go on being ignored. 

Economics is invaluable as a supplement to philosophy. 
Like a body without a mind, however, it is worthless and 
impossible apart from philosophy. 
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Capitalism as the Only Moral Social System 


'‘Capitalism,” in Ayn Rand’s definition, “is a social system 
based on the recognition of individual rights, including prop¬ 
erty rights, in which all property is privately owned." 1 This 
is a definition in terms of fundamentals and not of conse¬ 
quences. “Capitalism,” by contrast, may not be defined as 
“the system of competition.” Competition (for power and 
even for wealth) exists in most societies, including totalitarian 
ones. Capitalism does involve a unique form of competition, 
along with many other desirable social features. But all of 
them flow from a single root cause: freedom. 

Under capitalism, state and economics are separated just 
as state and church are separated and for the same reasons. 2 
Producers must obey the criminal law and abide by the deci¬ 
sions of the courts; but otherwise the policy of the govern¬ 
ment is-, hands off! The term “laissez-faire capitalism,” 
therefore, is a redundancy, albeit a necessary one in today's 
linguistic chaos. Capitalism is the system of laissez-faire; it is 
not the mixture of political opposites that now rules the West. 
In a free market, there are no government controls over the 
economy. Men act and interact voluntarily, by individual 
choice and free trade. 

Historically, pure capitalism has never existed. It was, 
however, approached by the West during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution; the best example was America in the 
nineteenth century. That was the closest men have yet come 
to an unbreached recognition of rights and, therefore, to a 
free market. 

Since rights are the means of subordinating society to the 
moral law, capitalism is the only moral social system. 1 The 
virtue of rationality involves both a process of consciousness 
and a corresponding course of physical action. In a statist so¬ 
ciety, a handful of heroes are able, for a while, to preserve 
certain elements of rationality in their own mind, though it 
takes an unusual psychological struggle for them to achieve 
even this much. When a thinker is ruled by force, however, 
he cannot act on his conclusions. Thus his virtue and his mind, 
even if he had fought to sustain them internally, ultimately 
come to seem to him exactly what they are under the circum¬ 
stances: useless. 
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What capitalism guarantees is that, if a man does choose 
to think, he can act accordingly. No one has the power to 
neutralize the mind; no one can force on another his ideas, 
his values, or his errors. A system geared to the basic social 
need of reason, freedom, is geared thereby to all the needs of 
man’s life. Capitalism is the only system that makes possible 
the achievement of virtue—of any proper virtue and, there¬ 
fore, of every moral value. 

A free market, as we know, is a corollary of a free mind. 
The point here is the converse: a free mind is a corollary of a 
free market. Every other social system clashes with every es¬ 
sential aspect of the mind’s function. 

Let us concretize the above by identifying the relationship 
between capitalism and the most important expressions of ra¬ 
tionality covered in the chapters on morality: the six deriva¬ 
tive virtues and the principle of egoism. 

The virtue of independence consists in a man’s primary 
orientation to reality, not to other men. In fundamental terms, 
we said, the independent man is as alone in society as on a 
desen island. Such a mode of life demands freedom. In order 
to be alone in the requisite sense, a man must be left alone. 

A man yoked by law to the decisions of others, any oth¬ 
ers, whether his family, his race, his nation, or the entire 
world, must place people first in his mental hierarchy, above 
reason and reality. He must devote himself to imitating, ca¬ 
joling, obeying (or forcing) the others in power, whatever they 
believe. By the nature of the system, those others are his 
means of survival: directly or indirectly, they control his in¬ 
tellectual tool, the means of cognition, and his material tools, 
the means of production. 

Under any variant of statism, conformity to the man-made 
replaces conformity to the metaphysically given; because now 
the man-made, right or wrong, sets the terms of behavior. The 
rulers demand obedience at the point of a gun. Dissenters face 
fine, imprisonment, or death. 

Degrees are irrelevant here. From the moment of a free 
society's first conscious breach of individual rights, the prin¬ 
ciple of independence has been dropped in favor of the prin¬ 
ciple of social conformity. The arena open to independence, 
therefore, starts to shrink and goes on shrinking (barring a 
fundamental change in the society’s philosophy). Either in- 
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dependence, like every other virtue, is upheld as an absolute 
or not at all. The only system that can uphold it as an absolute 
is one that respects freedom as an absolute. 

Intellectually, independence requires that one form one’s 
own judgments. But a paternalistic society accepts the oppo¬ 
site premise: since men are incompetent to think for them¬ 
selves, its advocates say, the government will do the thinking 
for them, by defining the right ideas and behavioral standards, 
then sending out the appropriate enforcement squads. The 
independent thinker is a potential innovator; he is the man 
willing if necessary to provoke opposition, to suffer unpopu¬ 
larity, to defy the mob. Who in his senses would do it if the 
political system delivers him rightless into the hands of that 
mob? Only a handful of righteous rebels will rebel—until they 
are hunted down (or overturn the system). 

Materially, independence requires that one support him¬ 
self by the work of his own mind. This presupposes a political 
system without government favors or favorites—without 
looters or moochers, rulers or ruled. The character of the rul¬ 
ers is irrelevant; it makes no moral (or practical) difference 
whether they are kind or cruel, benevolent or malevolent, 
responsible (by their own lights) or irresponsible. 

If, for example, the planners running a socialist economy 
are responsible individuals, they will have to set terms for the 
legitimate use of public property; this will require them to 
define men's permissible course of thought and action. They 
will have to specify the scientific theories worthy of labora¬ 
tory research, the inventions worthy of economic investment, 
the art worthy of public funding, the men worthy of employ¬ 
ment and promotion in every field from ditchdigging to col¬ 
lege teaching, the dissent worthy of being aired on the 
(publicly owned) streets, in the (publicly owned) meeting 
halls, and in the (publicly owned) press. (For a partial example 
of this approach, in a semisocialistic country, study the vol¬ 
umes of regulations issued by Washington, the volumes defin¬ 
ing what businessmen, physicians, educators et al. must, can, 
and cannot do when they spend federal funds.) If the planners 
are irresponsible men, however, independence on the citi¬ 
zen’s part is equally impossible: such men will demand any¬ 
thing or nothing and then switch the setup the next hour or 
month. They will act according to their whim of the moment, 
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which thus becomes the basic law of the citizen’s life. (For 
example, study the ceaseless, senseless changes through the 
years in all the above federal regulations.) Either way, the 
planners in matter become totalitarian dictators. To the men 
whose lives are being thus planned, independence is not a life- 
sustaining virtue. It is a threat when confined to the soul and, 
in action, a crime. 

The common man, we often hear, could never attain in¬ 
dependence under capitalism because of the power held by 
employers, corporations, “monopolists.” The truth is that no 
private individual or group, criminals aside, can affect the in¬ 
dependence of any other individual or group. Given the size 
of the earth (and the need for private property to be earned, 
then objectively demarcated), it is physically impossible for 
anyone, whether alone or in voluntary association with oth¬ 
ers, to own the planet or any meaningful fraction thereof. 
Under capitalism, as reputable economists have demonstrated 
repeatedly, a private monopoly can be gained and kept only 
through merit; without government favors, it is impossible for 
anyone to monopolize even a single commodity and then, en¬ 
joying a life of stagnant ease, use his property to “exploit" 
others. The moment a person attempts to set prices above 
(or wages below) the market level, he invites competition- 
competition on the consumer’s level, as men turn to other 
commodities (or employers); and/or, what is ultimately more 
important, competition on the producer’s level, as capitalists 
move money into the stagnant field in order to compete for the 
higher profits. 4 

If the boss or the CEO in a free system does try the irra¬ 
tional in his business, the result is a temporary inconvenience 
to the rational worker, consumer, or investor, who must look 
elsewhere to satisfy his need; the long-range harm is suffered 
by the irrationalist himself, when the lookers find or create 
by themselves what they are seeking. In a publicly owned 
system, by contrast, there is no “elsewhere” for men to look: 
jobs, wages, hours, consumption, and production are set by a 
single entity, the state. How in logic can an anticapitalist 
thinker claim to detest men’s "dependence” on an “exces¬ 
sively powerful" private employer or supplier, then propose 
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as a solution that everyone be forced by law to deal with a 
single, omnipotent employer-supplier? 

The statist replies that such a monopoly is no threat to 
independence; government edicts are not force, he explains, 
because the people themselves, if it is a "people’s republic’’ 
or a democracy, are the source of the government, which rep¬ 
resents them. Tell it to the individual who is not represented 
by the government and does not agree with its plan for his 
life. Tell the kulak under Stalin, or the student in Tienanmen 
Square, or the physician in Massachusetts that he is ‘‘really’’ 
the source of the laws (or tanks) being unleashed against him, 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. Historically, the 
modern root of this obscene notion is not, as is often said, 
Hegel, but his mentor, Kant. Kant postulated as man’s essence 
a "noumenal” self, an unknowable entity that imposes on men 
an austere life of duty—but this is not an unjust imposition, 
Kant insists; a man is obligated to do his duty because he him¬ 
self— himself in itself—is the author of the duty; even though 
his apparent or "phenomenal’’ self may be too superficial to 
understand this truth. Of course, only philosophers talk in 
such terms; politicians and journalists are content to cash in 
on the terms without mentioning them. 

Throughout history, the great innovators always flour¬ 
ished in the freer periods. Contrast the epochal achievements 
of the freer cities of ancient Greece with the stagnation across 
millennia of the theocracy of ancient Egypt; or the dazzling 
progress of the Renaissance with the retrogression under 
Church rule in the Middle Ages; or the beauty and wealth 
pouring from the cornucopia of the nineteenth century with 
the death-laden insignia of the twentieth. Observe also the 
fate of the independent man even in the semistatist countries 
today. The most eloquent evidence of it is called the “brain 
drain," as people from around the world, England included, 
flee to the United States. Within the United States, there is a 
similar flight—away from all-but-socialized fields like manu¬ 
facturing and medicine to the less controlled professions. 

Individualism and independence rise and fall together, 
Any other politics represents the opposite of the virtue of in 
dependence; it represents a form of slavery. 

justice is the virtue of judging men morally and of grant 
ing to each that which he deserves. Like every other virtue 
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this is a form of fidelity to reality, of independent thought, 
and of self-protection. It requires, therefore, apolitical system 
consonant with all these values; the system is capitalism. 

To the statist, moral judgment by the individual is intol¬ 
erable. The authorities must have men who will heed them in 
all matters, including human interaction and association; it is 
impossible to plan a person’s actions for him if he retains the 
power to veto social arrangements by reference to his per¬ 
sonal moral code. Similarly, the politicians of a mixed econ¬ 
omy count on pressure groups who agree to eschew moral 
judgment and compromise on anything. What statists of every 
kind need is not the cognitive self-assertion implicit in virtue, 
but the opposite; in this instance, they need a man’s willing¬ 
ness not to judge others independently, but to praise, blame, 
“negotiate,” or stay neutral, according to the requirements of 
“the community," As to the self-protection afforded by jus¬ 
tice, many statists add, the individual need not concern him¬ 
self with it; since the government educates the citizens 
morally, it thereby assures everyone’s well-being. Other sta¬ 
tists go further, it is wrong, they hold, to consider one’s well¬ 
being at all; one must love one’s fellows however hurtful they 
are—because one's fellows are the moral beneficiary, for 
whose sake the individual is living and toiling. 

Since an individual under freedom chooses his own ac¬ 
tions, he can be held responsible for them. Moral judgment of 
such a man is necessary and possible. If a man acts under 
compulsion, however, he cannot be held responsible. How, 
under statism, is a moral judge to differentiate? How is he to 
know which actions of others reflect choices untainted by the 
state's power, and which actions, however wrong, are the 
helpless reactions of a man who sees a gun at his (or his fa¬ 
mily’s) head and an abyss of despair at his feet? Even if a 
citizen under statism rejects his leaders’ rejection of morality, 
therefore, it is difficult—and in countless cases impossible— 
for him to pronounce moral judgment himself. As with ratio¬ 
nality and independence, the most he can attempt is to smug¬ 
gle in some crumbs of virtue within the privacy of his own 
mind—after which, he is not free to act on the crumbs any- 
way. 

In regard to action, justice consists in seeking and grant¬ 
ing the earned, both in spirit and in matter; the essential rule 
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is the trader principle. “Trade,” however, denotes a volun¬ 
tary exchange of values; you do not “trade” your wallet to a 
hold-up man in exchange for him letting you flee for your life. 
The trader principle requires a system of voluntary relation¬ 
ships; it requires a government that is forbidden to emulate 
hold-up men. 

In a free-market system, every man must pay his own 
way; he can claim from others only what he has earned, as 
judged by the parties’ mutual, uncoerced evaluations. As to 
the nonearners and nontraders, the system is fully as “cruel” 
(i.e., as just) as its enemies say: it offers people no alibis, no 
welfare workers, no booty. Under capitalism, no man’s 
achievements or troubles, whatever their nature or source, arc 
assets or liabilities belonging to other men. Thus, in Ayn 
Rand’s words, “an end will be put to the infamy of paying 
with one life for the errors [or even accidents] of another .” 5 

In a capitalist system, a producer can do with his wealth 
what he chooses. He can invest it, spend it on himself and his 
loved ones, or give it away. He can give a reasonable amount 
of help to unfortunates who cannot support themselves (this 
is moral if his help is consistent with a proper hierarchy of 
values). He can bleed himself dry by a course of self-sacrifice. 
He can will his possessions to any heirs he picks, deserving or 
otherwise. Under capitalism, however, the man who bleeds 
himself dry gets no transfusion from the state; while any un¬ 
deserving recipient finds the market system set against him. 
The most eloquent example of this last is the playboy in a free 
country who inherits a fortune; he does not keep it long. 
“From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three generations,” 
Americans used to say at the turn of the century. If a poor 
man rose to wealth, then left his money to worthless heirs, 
his grandson was back on the street without a suit to his name. 
Project how widespread this phenomenon had to be to give 
rise to a popular aphorism, then observe what happens to the 
worthless children of the rich under our present policies. 
(Most end up in Washington demanding a redistribution of 
suits.) 

The opposite of justice is the principle of penalizing vir¬ 
tue while rewarding evil—which is precisely the principle of 
statist societies. If an individual is rational, independent, 
proud, he is denounced. If an individual expends effort in 
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docile, authorized form, his product is seized, while his do¬ 
cility is praised. But if an individual represents the vilest of 
evils, if he is a power-luster who dared to covet other men’s 
souls and who succeeded in his quest, he receives impas¬ 
sioned accolades and the showiest material perquisites. Thus 
the highest of the high, morally speaking, is vilified and 
crushed, while the lowest of the low, ensconced in his palace, 
savors the fawning homage beamed to him hourly by the state 
television network. 

Whoever mutters that socialism is unjust in practice, but 
idealistic in theory, knows nothing about theory or about jus¬ 
tice. Every statist regime is unjust in practice. The reason is 
that injustice is the essence of its theory. 

Productiveness is the virtue of creating material values. 
In a free market, such a virtue is a necessity; there are no 
governmental bonuses for parasites. Contrary to another Big 
Lie, the rule of capitalist society, as of nature, is: he who does 
not work shall not eat. Capitalism is the system of produc¬ 
tiveness; it is the system of and for producers. As to consum¬ 
ers under such a system, they are men who pay for what they 
consume, i.e., men who themselves earned the means of pay¬ 
ment (or received it from someone who did). In a free society, 
only producers are consumers. 

The root of capitalism’s productiveness is the fact that it 
is the system of free thought and thereby of creativity. Among 
other things, a creative life, as we have seen, entails a private 
career chosen as a long-range purpose; this demands an indi¬ 
vidualist politics. Privacy without the principle of egoism to 
sanction it is impossible, and so is a long-range approach with¬ 
out freedom from interference. There can be no personal ca¬ 
reer for a creature whose destiny is public service, and there 
can be no chosen, sustained course of action for a creature at 
the mercy of clashing pressure groups (or of a dictator s 
switching orders). There can be no purposefulness in the 
moral sense apart from the right to set one’s purposes, i.e., 
the right to the pursuit of happiness. A person obliged to sat¬ 
isfy the desires of others has to become whim-ridden—be¬ 
cause he is ridden by whim, the whim of whoever happens 
to be his moral master. 

Since no one in a free society has a customer, a supplier, 
a job, an insurance policy, or a bank loan by force, since there 
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are no laws to entrench mediocrity (or worse) and bar the 
path of talent, every chance exists for the innovator, the foun¬ 
tainhead in any field, to be heard, to place on the market the 
work of his mind, to fight slothful opposition, to rise to the 
top and be rewarded. The source of capitalism’s creativity, 
therefore, may be described as “competition”; but it is the 
kind which rests on the fact that each man is free to offer his 
best and that other producers are free to decide whether or 
not to buy it. The real source, in a word, is freedom, which 
clears the road for the active mind. 

Because it is the system geared to the requirements of the 
creative process, capitalism is the system of wealth. It is a 
system that has no competition at all in regard to the achieve¬ 
ment of material abundance—a fact that the enemies of capi¬ 
talism turn into an objection. Capitalism, the advocates of the 
mind-body dichotomy say, gives too much importance to 
“materialistic concerns." Economic growth under capitalism, 
the anti-effort mentalities add, is excessive; someone is always 
revolutionizing the methods of production; there is never time 
to “rest.” In essence, both these objections are true: capital¬ 
ism is the system of this material world, and it is, as we hear, 
a “rat race”—but so is life. Life is motion, one way or the 
other, forward or backward, in the direction of self- 
preservation or of destruction. Capitalism is the forward sys¬ 
tem; it is the “progressive" system, using "progress" for once 
in the literal sense. 

The historical evidence in regard to the present virtue is 
as abundant as wealth under capitalism. The state of a coun¬ 
try’s freedom has always been correlated with its standard of 
living. The richest country in history was the United States at 
the time when it was also the freest. As to the other direction, 
look around the globe. Virtually no one, not even the highest- 
ranking Ivy League professors any longer, tries to pretend that 
dictatorship leads to prosperity. 

Virtue, as our analysis so far reaffirms, is one. If the vir¬ 
tues already covered require capitalism, the others do, also. 

Integrity, the refusal to permit a breach between thought 
and action, presupposes an individual's freedom in regard to 
both man’s attributes: mind and body, A breach between the 
two is inherent in statism; leaving aside torture or brainwash¬ 
ing, dictatorships do not try directly to crush the subject’s 
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mind; what they do is take over a country’s physical re¬ 
sources, making it impossible for an individual to act on his 
conclusions. Integrity demands men of principle, who spurn 
any plea for a moral compromise. Who can be anything but 
“flexible" in the most mealy-mouthed, pragmatist sense, when 
the pleaders express their viewpoint not only with words, but 
also by pointing to the paraphernalia of compulsion waiting 
mutely to back the words up? 

Honesty, the selfish refusal to fake reality, requires a sys¬ 
tem geared to selfishness and to reality. Under statism, some 
form of faking is unavoidable. Since the opinions of others, 
right or wrong, are elevated to the position of metaphysical 
primacy, survival entails some public adherence to those 
opinions, no matter what the pretense, the flattery, the hy¬ 
pocrisy, or the plain lying this involves. Even honesty within 
the privacy of one’s own mind eventually becomes impossi¬ 
ble. Whoever tries to live “a normal life’’ in a dictatorship (as 
against going crazy, killing himself, killing his mind, starting 
a rebellion, escaping, or joining the rulers) cannot avoid lying 
to himself. He must learn to tolerate the unendurable by ra¬ 
tionalizing the system. The naked admission that there is no 
good reason behind any of it, that he is a pawn of killers as 
an end in itself, would destroy his ability to act obediently, It 
is possible to be an unprotesting slave, if one can make oneself 
semibelieve a suitable moral cover-up; but not if one cannot. 

Pride, the sum of the virtues, requires the moral ambi¬ 
tiousness of seeking to observe every moral principle. This 
presupposes a system in which moral principles can be prac¬ 
ticed. As to the value of self-esteem, who can achieve it in a 
system that degrades him to the status of helpless social atom? 
Who can feel that he is able to live—when in fact he isn’t? 

This brings me to the final moral issue to be considered 
here: the principle of egoism. Since egoism is a requirement 
of life and a presupposition of rights, it is inherent in the 
system of life and rights. Under capitalism, as a matter of fun¬ 
damental law, man is an end in himself. Though he is free to 
live for others, each is expected by the nature of the system 
to be the beneficiary of his own actions: he gains values by 
pursuing his own life, property, and happiness. This is the 
opposite of any system that upholds self-denial. 

Capitalism rewards the pursuit of rational self-interest. 
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Since rights are inalienable, a man can succeed ultimately only 
by creative thought and action, not by sacrificing others 
through the use of force or fraud. Nor can he succeed by sac¬ 
rificing himself—whether through selfless service or plain ir¬ 
rationality, such as being irresponsible, context-dropping, and 
short-range. Criminality aside, a man can act irrationally un¬ 
der capitalism; but he cannot run to the government for any 
recompense or bailout. In a system based on adherence to 
nature, there are no “no fault” clauses. Either one adheres to 
nature or, in due course, nature takes care of the matter. 

The relationship between capitalism and egoism is mani¬ 
fest in every area of human life, spiritual and material. Ro¬ 
mantic love, for instance, being a selfish phenomenon, 
developed into a Western ideal only with the rise of individ¬ 
ualism. To this day, logically enough, collectivists scorn such 
love as “bourgeois." The most obvious expression of capital¬ 
ism’s egoism, however, occurs in the material realm. Capital¬ 
ism counts on the profit motive. 

, The “profit motive,” speaking broadly, means a man’s 
incentive to work in order to gain something for himself—in 
economic terms, to make money. By Objectivist standards, 
such a motive, being thoroughly just, is profoundly moral. 
Socialists used to speak of “production for use” as against 
“production for profit.” What they meant and wanted was: 
“production by one man for the unearned use of another.” 

In a specialized sense, “profit” means the financial return 
to the owner of a business enterprise; it is the difference be¬ 
tween a businessman’s costs and his income. If there are to 
be business enterprises, someone has to accumulate capital 
through production and saving, someone has to decide in 
what future products his savings should be invested, someone 
has to organize and manage the enterprise and/or choose and 
oversee the men competent to do it (management includes the 
crucial task of productively integrating natural resources and 
human labor). These are the effort-demanding, risk-laden de¬ 
cisions and actions on which abundance depends. Profit rep¬ 
resents success in regard to such decisions and actions; loss 
represents failure. Profit, therefore, may be described as a 
payment earned by moral virtue, the virtue of a specific group 
within the economy; it is a payment for the thought, the ini¬ 
tiative, the long-range vision, the courage, the efficacy of an 
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economy’s prime movers. (Profit is "exploitation” only in a 
mystic viewpoint, such as Marxism; if wealth is the product 
of muscular labor, then anyone not turning cranks on the as¬ 
sembly line is a parasite.) 

The amount of a businessman’s profit indicates how much 
his customers value his product over the factors constituting 
the input to the enterprise. Profit thus measures exactly the 
creation of wealth by the profit-maker. Loss indicates peo¬ 
ple’s lower evaluation of the output than of the input; loss 
thus measures the destruction of wealth. As Isabel Paterson 
words the point in The God of the Machine: “Production is 
profit; and profit is production. They are not merely related; 
they are the same thing. When a man plants potatoes, if he 
does not get back more than he put in, he has produced noth¬ 
ing. " 6 

It is needless to discuss further the relationship between 
egoism and capitalism. Leaving aside the conservatives, who 
are committed to evading the subject, everyone else, what¬ 
ever his politics, understands the relationship perfectly. 

Morally, I conclude, capitalism emerges triumphant-, it is 
the system of and for the good. For which reason, evil men 
under capitalism cannot succeed, not in the long run. No sys¬ 
tem can guarantee rationality. What a proper system can do, 
however, is to de-fang the evil. By safeguarding innocents 
from force, capitalism does the possible in this regard. To be 
free from the machinations of the wicked, all that a man needs 
is freedom. The only protection virtue needs from vice is a 
single rule: hands off! Thereafter, the worst that the expo¬ 
nents of unreason can achieve is to make the path of the moral 
man more difficult—for a while. 

Since capitalism is the precondition of all proper moral 
principles, any statist system is incompatible with them. As a 
rule, statists do not avow their rejection of morality. Just as 
the moderns characteristically invoke " pure reason” to inval¬ 
idate reason and “true existence” to undercut reality, so they 
use the terminology of the life-sustaining virtues to defend a 
politics that destroys those virtues. 

We demand a rationally planned economy, the statists say 
(or said), let us plan the future—while denying the social con¬ 
dition (freedom) required for man to act long-range or to 
function rationally. Let us have true independence, they say. 
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the independence of the poor from the rich—by making it 
necessary for everyone, rich and poor alike, to become a 
second-hander. Let us protect our integrity from the seduc¬ 
tions of the moneyed elite, they say—by making men’s aban¬ 
donment of principle a condition of survival. Let us sweep 
aside the lies of advertisers and hucksters, they say—by 
founding a new society on the supremacy of the group, i.e., 
on one of the greatest lies of all. Give us justice, they plead, 
social justice—which consists in sacrificing the Atlases of the 
world to the Roosevelts and the Stalins. Let us have abun¬ 
dance for everyone, they (used to) plead—by making produc¬ 
tion impossible. Let us start to take moral pride in our species, 
they cry—by enacting into law the antimorality of sacrifice. 

It is bad enough to hate this life openly, like a medieval 
saint or a Middle Eastern fanatic. It is worse—more dishon¬ 
est—to proclaim one’s love of life while acting methodically 
to thwart its every requirement. 

On one moral issue, most statists do not dissemble. They 
tell us loudly that when they come to power, they will erad¬ 
icate selfishness. This is precisely what they have struggled to 
accomplish when in power, with results on a world-wide scale 
that are by now self-evident. 

“Public ownership of the means of production,’’ states 
Ayn Rand, denotes “public ownership of the mind .’’ 7 Since 
thought is an attribute of the individual, this in turn denotes 
the death of the mind. 

The moral justification of capitalism is not that it serves 
the public. Capitalism does achieve the “public good’’ (appro¬ 
priately defined), but this is an effect, not a cause; it is a sec¬ 
ondary consequence, not an evaluative primary. The 
justification of capitalism is that it is the system which imple¬ 
ments a scientific code of morality; i.e., which recognizes 
man’s metaphysical nature and needs; i.e., which is based on 
reason and reality. A secondary consequence of such a system 
is that any group who lives under it and acts properly has to 
benefit. 

The distinction between primary and secondary—in other 
words, one’s hierarchy of values—is critical here, as it is 
throughout the realm of evaluation. A simple example is fur¬ 
nished by a man swimming in a lake. If reaching a distant 
shore is his evaluative primary and swimming is merely a 
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means to it, the man will husband his energy, take periodic 
rests, move in a straight line, keep his body as tranquil as he 
can; he will do what he must to reach his goal, but no more— 
especially if he is a reluctant swimmer, who generally shuns 
the activity. But if he is primarily interested in the swimming, 
if his motive, say, is aerobic exercise and reaching the shore 
is merely a result (albeit an imperative one), he will go out of 
his way, other things equal, to expend energy, avoid rests, 
swim in zigzag fashion, make his heart pound fiercely. One’s 
priorities make a difference; they may drastically affect one’s 
behavior even in regard to enacting the same causal sequence. 
Assuming that there is any room in which to maneuver, one’s 
primary value in a given context is the thing one will focus 
on, emphasize, lionize. 

From Adam Smith to the present, the value standard up¬ 
held by capitalism’s champions has been the “public good.’’ 
Individual freedom has been defended either as an ethically 
neutral means to this end (a common Enlightenment attitude) 
or, after Kant, as a necessary evil. Capitalism’s virtue, in this 
interpretation, is that it converts the amorality of “prudence” 
or the wickedness of greed into the nobility of social work. 
Men who hold this viewpoint, like the reluctant swimmer, are 
impelled to minimize one aspect of the causal sequence they 
uphold here and to emphasize the other. They minimize the 
individualist cause and emphasize the social effect, which, to 
them, is the moral primary. Thus they find themselves drawn 
irresistibly to compromise, cutting back one step at a time on 
the element they regard as neutral or worse, allowing “some 
controls’’ and then more and still more. 

The reluctant swimmer of our example has to swim-, in 
his case, the cause-effect sequence is physical and even per¬ 
ceptual. The reluctant individualist, however, does not have 
to cling to individualism as a means. On the contrary, after a 
certain point his altruism requires him to rethink the causal 
laws involved. 

In the political field, the Identification of a causal rela¬ 
tionship is a conclusion drawn from philosophical premises. 
Those who hold an objective view of values can demonstrate 
what are the means (the principles) necessary to achieve val¬ 
ues; they can, therefore, identify causal laws in politics that 
are objective. Altruists, however, being nonobjective in ethics, 
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have to be nonobjective in politics, also. Since their ultimate- 
end is not based on reality, they cannot define a code of prin¬ 
ciples necessary to reach it; they cannot know what policies 
lead to the “public good.” Hence the contradictory schemes 
urged by do-gooders through the centuries, as fads, philo¬ 
sophic or otherwise, come and go. 

In this situation, the (post-Kantian) altruist has only two 
choices, to tolerate an unequivocal evil, selfishness, because 
of its alleged positive results (today’s conservative viewpoint), 
or to reject the evil on the grounds that a depraved cause 
cannot be the means to a beneficent end (the liberal view¬ 
point). Since neither group of men can demonstrate an objec¬ 
tive causal sequence in this matter, the choice comes down to 
the following: should we endorse a vice w ithout understand¬ 
ing why we must, or should we try the path of virtue and see 
w r here it leads? On its face, the conservative position is mor¬ 
ally bankrupt. In the end, therefore, the conservative, like the 
liberal, comes to deny the causal sequence itself ■ individual 
freedom, he comes to agree, is not the means to the public 
welfare. On the contrary, he starts to say, 1 see now that un¬ 
restrained capitalism “sometimes’’ (then “often”) hurts the 
public. 

Thus the famous and entirely accurate remark made in 
his later years by John Stuart Mill, the Utilitarian who had 
once been an ardent supporter of laissez-faire-. “We are all 
socialists now f .“ (A fuller discussion of this issue is offered in 
the final sequence of the present chapter.) 

We Objectives are not socialists. Whoever accepts our 
code of values can harbor no doubts in regard to the necessity 
or efficacy of freedom. For us there can be no question of 
“tempering” capitalism or of tampering with it. There can be 
no temptation to sacrifice any particle of the moral primary— 
which in this context is man’s rights—for the sake of any “so¬ 
cial gains" whatsoever, whether imagined or real. 

The most eloquent statement of this last point is given by 
Hank Rearden, the industrialist in Atlas Shrugged, during his 
trial before a panel of judges in a mixed-economy courtroom. 
He has been charged (correctly) with breaking an economic 
regulation which, the court stated, was designed to promote 
the "public good," Rearden answers, in part. 
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1 could say 10 you that you do not serve the public good— 
that nobody's good can be achieved at the price of human 
sacrifices—that when you violate the rights of one man. 
you have violated the rights of all, and a public of rightless 
creatures is doomed to destruction. I could say to you that 
you will and can achieve nothing but universal devasta¬ 
tion—as any looter must, when he runs out of victims. I 
could say it, but I won’t. It is not your particular policy 
that 1 challenge, but your moral premise. If it were true 
that men could achieve their good by means of turning 
some men into sacrificial animals, and 1 were asked to im¬ 
molate myself for the sake of creatures who wanted to 
survive at the price of my blood, if 1 were asked to serve 
the interests of society apart from, above and against my 
own—1 would refuse. 1 would reject it as the most con¬ 
temptible evil, 1 would fight it with every power 1 possess, 

1 would fight the whole of mankind, if one minute were 
all 1 could last before 1 were murdered, I would fight in 
the full confidence of the justice of my battle and of a 
living being's right to exist. Let there be no misunderstand 
ing about me. If it is now the belief of my fellow men, 
who call themselves the public, that their good requires 
victims, then 1 say: The public good be damned, 1 will 
have no part of it! M 

The above constitutes Ayn Rand’s validation of capital¬ 
ism. She does not justify laissez-faire as a practical means to a 
social purpose. 

For the first time in history, she offers a selfish—i.e., a 
moral —defense of capitalism. 

Capitalism as the System of Objectivity 

Capitalism implements the right code of morality because it is 
based on the right view of metaphysics and epistemology. It 
is the system of virtue because it is the system of objectivity. 

In essence, “virtue” and "objectivity” denote the same 
phenomenon: the proper volitional relationship between con¬ 
sciousness and existence. “Virtue" denotes this relationship 
considered as the principle governing a man's actions; "ob¬ 
jectivity” denotes it as the principle governing his cognition. 
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Each of these concepts, accordingly, entails the other, but 
“objectivity” is the more fundamental of the two. 

The validation of the capitalist system follows the method 
of objectivity: certain political conclusions are reduced to the 
principles of a scientific morality, which are themselves re¬ 
duced ultimately to perceptual data. Such a system is geared 
to the requirements of a reality-oriented consciousness: capi¬ 
talism protects objective rights by means of objective laws. 

Capitalism is incompatible with any version of intrinsi- 
cism. It is a system of and for mentally active, this-worldly 
valuers, not of passive self-abnegators. Nor does the system 
permit any intrinsicist to enforce his commandments through 
the power of law. Similarly, because it is geared to the reality 
orientation, capitalism is incompatible with any version of 
subjectivism, whether personal or social. Nor does "laissez- 
faire” mean that “anything goes”; in a republic, “nothing 
goes” that infringes man’s rights. 

The principle of objectivity applies to every feature of 
capitalism-, it applies to all values and all forms of human re¬ 
lationship that are inherent in the system. 9 (Individuals, of 
course, are left free to be objective or nonobjective.) Let us 
start by discussing the objectivity of economic value. 

The economic value of goods and services is their price 
(this term subsumes all forms of price, including wages, rents, 
and interest rates); and prices on a free market are determined 
by the law of supply and demand. Men create products and 
offer them for sale; this is supply. Other men offer their own 
products in exchange; this is demand. (The medium of ex¬ 
change is money.) “Supply” and “demand,” therefore, are 
two perspectives on a single fact; a man’s supply is his de¬ 
mand; it is his only means of demanding another man’s sup¬ 
ply. The market price of a product is determined by the 
conjunction of two evaluations, i.e., by the voluntary agree¬ 
ment of sellers and buyers. If sellers decide to charge a thou¬ 
sand dollars for a barrel of flour because they feel “greed,” 
there will be no buyers; if buyers decide to pay only a nickel 
a barrel because they feel “need,” there will be no sellers and 
no flour. The market price is based not on arbitrary wishes, 
but on a definite mechanism: it is at once the highest price 
sellers can command and the lowest price buyers can find. 

Economic value thus determined is objective. 
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An objective value is an existent (in this instance, a prod¬ 
uct) as evaluated by a volitional consciousness pursuing a cer¬ 
tain purpose in a certain cognitive context; the evaluation 
(including the purpose) must be rational, i.e., determined ul¬ 
timately by the facts of reality'. To quote again Ayn Rand's 
formulation; “Values cannot exist (cannot be valued) outside 
the full context of a man’s life, needs, goals, and knowl¬ 
edge. The above describes precisely how economic evalu¬ 
ations are made on a free market. Men are left free to judge 
the worth of various products, the worth to them; each judges 
in accordance with his own needs and goals as lie himself 
understands these to apply' in a particular context. Market 
value thus entails valuer, purpose, beneficiary, choice, knowl¬ 
edge—all the insignia of objective value as against the re¬ 
vealed variety. At the same time, men’s evaluations, economic 
or otherwise, cannot with impunity be capricious; under cap¬ 
italism irrational men suffer the consequences, one of which 
is their eventual loss of economic power and thus of the abil¬ 
ity to influence the market price. Market value, therefore, is 
objective in the full, technical meaning of the term. It is 
specifically objective, as against being intrinsic or subjective. 

It is essential here to grasp Ayn Rand’s distinction be¬ 
tween two forms of the objective; the philosophically objec¬ 
tive and the socially objective. “By ‘philosophically 
objective,’ ” she writes, 

I mean a value estimated from the standpoint of the best 
possible to man, i.e., by the criterion of the most rational 
mind possessing the greatest knowledge, in a given cate¬ 
gory, in a given period, and in a defined context (nothing 
can be estimated in an undefined context). For instance, it 
can be rationally proved that the airplane is objectively of 
immeasurably greater value to man (to man at his best) 
than the bicycle—and that the works of Victor Hugo are 
objectively of immeasurably greater value than true- 
confesslon magazines. But if a given man’s intellectual po¬ 
tential can barely manage to enjoy true confessions, there 
is no reason why his meager earnings, the product of his 
effort, should be spent on books he cannot read—or on 
subsidizing the airplane industry, if his own transportation 
needs do not extend beyond the range of a bicycle. (Nor 
is there any reason why the rest of mankind should be held 
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down to the level of his literary taste, his engineering ca¬ 
pacity, and his income. Values are not determined by fiat 
nor by majority vote.) 

Just as the number of its adherents is not a proof of 
an idea's truth or falsehood, of an art work’s merit or de¬ 
merit, of a product's efficacy or inefficacy—so the free 
market value of goods or services does not necessarily rep¬ 
resent their philosophically objective value, but only their 
socially objective value, I.e., the sum of the individual 
judgments of all the men involved in trade at a given time, 
the sum of what they valued, each in the context of his 
own life. 11 

The philosophically objective value of a product is the 
evaluation reached by the men with the best grasp of reality 
(in a specific category and context), regardless of whether or 
not they are involved in buying and selling the product. The 
socially objective value is the evaluation reached by the actual 
buyers and sellers. These two evaluations are not necessarily 
the same, because the buyers and sellers may lack the requisite 
grasp of reality; they may lack the knowledge which would 
make the product, as judged by their own mind, a need, a 
pleasure, a value (or, conversely, which would make the 
product a disvalue). 

The free market, however, is the greatest of all educators. 
It continually raises the knowledge of the citizens, the caliber 
of their tastes, the discrimination of their pleasures, the so¬ 
phistication of their needs. 

A free market (writes Ayn Rand] is a continuous pro¬ 
cess that cannot be held still, an upward process that de¬ 
mands the best (the most rational) of every man and 
rewards him accordingly. While the majority have barely 
assimilated the value of the automobile, the creative mi¬ 
nority introduces the airplane. The majority learn by dem¬ 
onstration, the minority is free to demonstrate. . . . 

Within every category of goods and services ... it is 
the purveyor of the best product at the cheapest price who 
wins the greatest financial rewards in that field —not au¬ 
tomatically nor immediately nor by fiat, but by virtue of 
the free market, which teaches every participant to look 
for the objective best within the category of his own com- 
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pctence, and penalizes those who act on irrational consid¬ 
erations. 12 


Any given person in a free society can choose to brush 
reason aside but, since there is no agency to deflect the prin¬ 
ciple of justice, such persons do not set the long-range eco¬ 
nomic terms of the society. If a man blows his pay on liquor 
and has nothing left for rent; if he succumbs to a buying spree 
in a bull market while ignoring a company’s fundamentals; if 
he invests his cash in the horse and buggy while sneering 
at the automobile—he loses out, and he continues to lose un¬ 
less he learns a better approach. The system thus institution¬ 
alizes, though it cannot compel, respect for reality—and men’s 
economic (and other) evaluations are set accordingly. (Simi¬ 
larly, the growing statism of a mixed economy promotes the 
increasingly debased mass tastes we see today in such fields 
as art, literature, and entertainment.) 

Market value, in essence, is the most rational assessment 
of a product that a free society can reach at a given time-, and 
there is always a tendency for this assessment to approach the 
product’s philosophically objective value, as people gain the 
requisite knowledge. In time, barring accidents, the two as¬ 
sessments coincide. The creative minority grasps the philo¬ 
sophically objective value of a good or service, then teaches 
it to the public, which is eventually lifted to the creators’ level 
of development. “It is in this sense,’’ Miss Rand concludes, 
“that the free market is not ruled by the intellectual criteria 
of the majority, which prevail only at and for any given mo¬ 
ment; the free market is ruled by those who are able to see 
and plan long-range—and the better the mind, the longer the 
range.” 19 

The dominant view today is that economic value (like 
every other kind) is not objective, but arbitrary. Monopolists 
or other “exploiters,” subjectivists claim, charge any amount 
they feel like charging; landlords and bankers set rents or in¬ 
terest rates at whim; employers pay whatever niggardly wage 
their avarice decrees. Economic theory and history alike prove 
that capitalism does not work this way; both theory and his¬ 
tory make clear what happens in a free market to overchar¬ 
gers, underpayers, and any other would-be fiat-mongers (they 
lose their customers, their workers, and ultimately their 
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shirts). Subjectivists, however, cannot heed any such proof; 
since they do not acknowledge the possibility of conscious¬ 
ness perceiving existence, they cannot accept the possibility 
of an objective economy. 

The standard cure for capitalism’s “arbitrary prices" is 
recourse to the state; the government, we are told, must leg¬ 
islate an inherently “fair price” independent of market con¬ 
ditions. This represents intrinsicism posing as the solution to 
subjectivism. “Fairness” in an economic context, however, 
means honest free trade; the “fair” price is the price men 
agree to pay. Since force and mind are opposites, the govern¬ 
ment under capitalism does not legislate prices; it does not 
legislate any value-judgments, economic or otherwise. But in- 
trinsicists have no compunctions about unleashing force 
against a mind and no qualms about the means they employ 
to discover what price is “fair,” As always, they count on 
revelation—in this instance, emanating not from the will of 
God, but from the caprice of politicians reacting to the ca¬ 
price of pressure groups. 

The subjectivist intellectual, in effect, causes people to 
turn in self-defense to the intrinsicist leader, who acts as a 
spokesman for a different group of subjectivists. This kind of 
vicious circle extends far beyond the realm of politics and 
economics. 

Since economic value under capitalism is objective, prof¬ 
its are objective, also. 

Profit is the difference between two prices, the price of 
the input (including labor) to a business and the price of its 
output. There is, therefore, no such thing as an intrinsically 
“fair” profit, and there is no such thing as an “excess” or 
“arbitrary” profit. There is only the profit men earn. 

In general, since material goods and services in every cat¬ 
egory are evaluated objectively, their creators’ (long-range) 
financial compensation is equally objective. Whatever its form, 
income under capitalism is not determined “intrinsically” or 
“subjectively”; it cannot be too high or too low; all earnings 
are earned. ”[T]he degree of a man's productiveness,” writes 
Ayn Rand, “is the degree of his reward-” 14 

A man’s wealth under capitalism depends on two factors: 
on his own creative achievement, and on the choice of others 
to recognize it. Since the system promotes such recognition, 
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however, a man’s wealth depends in the end only on his ex¬ 
ercise of his creative faculty. The more active a mind, within 
any given field of production, the richer its possessor even¬ 
tually becomes. Such is the harmony between mind and body 
attained in practice by a system that is based from the start on 
a correct view of these two attributes of man. 

Some highly specialized creators, however mentally ac¬ 
tive, do not grow rich under capitalism (or under any system). 
Thus even the best epistemologist will never attain the market 
or income available, say, to a novelist or a shoe manufacturer. 
Their money, however, is not taken from him. Moreover, a 
rational epistemologist in a country with an unsubsidized (and 
untenured) professorate will in time outearn an irrational one. 
As to the income of epistemologists in a free country if none 
of them is rational, none of them makes money for long— 
because then freedom does not last long-, after which, novels, 
shoes, and professors disappear, too. 

The so-called “Protestant ethic” taught our forefathers 
that riches are a sign of virtue, a prize to the diligent conferred 
by the justice of God. It is true that riches in a free country 
are a sign of virtue. The agent of justice, however, is not an 
otherworldly overseer, but a worldly creation—not a super¬ 
natural entity, but an objective social system. 

Money is a medium of exchange—and in principle one 
makes it under capitalism not by vote, pull, or luck, but by a 
process of rational work. In this sense, money is an objective 
measure and reward of objective behavior, intellectual and 
then existential. For Ayn Rand, the love of money is not “the 
root of all evil,” as the moralists of sacrifice and the mind- 
body dichotomy insist. On the contrary, the love of money is 
more aptly described as the root of all good—which is the 
theme of a famous speech in Atlas Shrugged delivered by the 
copper king Francisco d’Anconia. 

“Have you ever asked what is the root of money?” the 
speech begins. “Money is a tool of exchange, which can t ex¬ 
ist unless there are goods produced and men able to produce 
them.” Such a tool presupposes everything on which goods 
and their exchange depend. America, d’Anconia observes, is 
a country of money. Philosophically, this means that it is a 
country of reason, justice, freedom, production, achieve¬ 
ment.” 
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If you ask me to name the proudest distinction of 
Americans, 1 would choose—because it contains all the 
others—the fact that they were the people who created 
the phrase “to make money.” No other language or nation 
had ever used these words before; men had always thought 
of wealth as a static quantity—to be seized, begged, inher¬ 
ited, shared, looted or obtained as a favor. Americans were 
the first to understand that wealth has to be created. The 
words "to make money" hold the essence of human mo¬ 
rality. ” 

(Money itself must be a freely chosen material value, a 
commodity such as gold, which is an objective equivalent of 
wealth. Under capitalism, money is not worthless paper arbi¬ 
trarily decreed to be legal tender by men in positions of po¬ 
litical power.) 

Like sex, art, and happiness, money in its own way is a 
kind of summation and is widely taken as such. It is a token 
of an entire philosophy, a philosophy of selfishness, worldli¬ 
ness, and cold calculation (i.e., thought). This is why the apos¬ 
tles of unreason denounce the "almighty dollar’’—and why 
the heroes of Atlas Shrugged adopt the dollar sign as their 
trademark. The dollar, Ayn Rand holds, as the currency of a 
free country, is a symbol of free trade and therefore of a free 
mind. 

Under capitalism, critics complain, the rich man has too 
much power; "money talks." So it does. When it doesn’t, 
something else does. The money speech ends with: "When 
money ceases to be the tool by which men deal with one 
another, then men become the tools of men. Blood, whips and 
guns—or dollars. Take your choice—there is no other—and 
your time is running out.’’ 16 

This brings us to the difference between economic power 
and political power. 

Economic power is the power resulting from the posses¬ 
sion of wealth. Political power is the power resulting from 
the government’s monopoly on coercion. In essence, the dif¬ 
ference is that between purchase and plunder. "[Economic 
power,” in Ayn Rand’s words, “is exercised by means of a 
positive, by offering men a reward, an incentive, a payment, 
a value; political power is exercised by means of a negative, 
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by the threat of punishment, injury, imprisonment, destruc¬ 
tion,” 1 '’ The first is aimed at man's faculty of choice; the sec¬ 
ond (in a statist context) aims to negate the faculty of choice. 
The first appeals to motivation by love; the second, to moti¬ 
vation by fear. 

Those who believe that riches are causeless, however, see 
no fundamental difference between the two kinds of power; 
to them, there is only a difference between two kinds of whim, 
the businessmen’s or "the people’s.” (Hence such a bromide 
as "A hungry man is not free.”) This viewpoint, Ayn Rand 
observes, is tantamount to the claim that there is no reality, 
no objectivity, and no difference between life and death. 

Economic power is power. Any proper value is a form of 
power; it endows its possessor with capabilities that nonpos¬ 
sessors lack. If this were not so, the object would not be a 
value. In a free society, however, no man's powers, how r ever 
great, are a hindrance to anyone else; they are a benefit to 
others. 

Economic power is not unique in this regard. Consider, 
for example, a spiritual value, such as knowledge. If a man 
enjoys “cognitive power,” he can achieve his goals better than 
an ignorant person; he can choose a better course to pursue, 
then influence his fellows in a way that ignoramuses cannot 
hope to match. This does not mean that knowledgeable men 
succeed by exploiting fools. Nor does it mean that "An igno¬ 
rant man is not free.” If a fool wants to shape the destiny of 
society, but experts convince people to take an opposite di¬ 
rection, is this a case of "coercive” cognitive power? Only an 
egalitarian would say so; since it is impossible for everyone 
to be equally wise, he adds, we must see to it that everyone 
is equally stupid. (The name of this program is progressive 
education.) In this approach, any value—economic, cognitive, 
amatory, athletic, esthetic, or otherwise—is unfair. The only 
solution is the equality of a graveyard. 

Knowledge—to continue the example—like material 
wealth, can be acquired and used to achieve one’s ends only 
by objective means; this requires that men judge freely 
whether to accept a given idea, just as they must judge freely 
whether to buy a given product. Further: knowledge is not a 
static quantity; it has to be discovered and, practically speak¬ 
ing, the sky is the limit. One man’s knowledge is not looted 
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from the brain of his neighbor, nor does it harm his neighbor; 
it helps him. The cognitive beginner in the era of Galileo or 
Einstein enjoys an incomparably greater return for the same 
mental effort than his counterpart did in the era of Ptolemy 
or Bernard of Clairvaux. Wealth is not a static quantity, ei¬ 
ther; it, too, has to be created; and the more wealth there is 
in the world, the easier it is for everyone to flourish econom¬ 
ically. Thus the relative riches of the poorest Western drone 
today, thanks to the "robber barons," as against the standard 
of living of the most industrious serf under Pope Gregory VII 
or King Louis IX. 

In a capitalist system, the greater a man’s power to think 
and thereby to satisfy his "materialistic greed," the greater 
the benefits he confers on his fellows (although this is not the 
justification of the system). The less a man’s power to satisfy 
his "greed" or even his needs, the more he depends on the 
minds above him. This human continuum is what Ayn Rand 
describes, in a crucial identification, as the pyramid of abil¬ 
ity: 


Material products can’t be shared, they belong to some 
ultimate consumer; it is only the value of an idea that can 
be shared with unlimited numbers of men, making all shar¬ 
ers richer at no one’s sacrifice or loss, raising the produc¬ 
tive capacity of whatever labor they perform. It is the value 
of his own time that the strong of the intellect transfers to 
the weak, letting them work on the jobs he discovered, 
while devoting his time to further discoveries. This is mu¬ 
tual trade to mutual advantage; the interests of the mind 
are one, no matter what the degree of intelligence, among 
men who desire to work and don’t seek or expect the un¬ 
earned. 

In proportion to the mental energy he spent, the man 
who creates a new invention receives but a small percent¬ 
age of his value in terms of material payment, no matter 
what fortune he makes, no matter what millions he earns. 
But the man who works as a janitor in the factory produc¬ 
ing that invention, receives an enormous payment in pro¬ 
portion to the mental effort that his job requires of him. 
And the same is true of all men between, on all levels of 
ambition and ability. The man at the top of the intellectual 
pyramid contributes the most to all those below him, but 
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gets nothing except his material payment, receiving no in¬ 
tellectual bonus from others to add to the value of his time. 

The man at the bottom who, left to himself, would starve 
in his hopeless ineptitude, contributes nothing to those 
above him, but receives the bonus of all of their brains. 

Such is the nature of the “competition" between the strong 
and the weak of the intellect. Such is the pattern of “ex¬ 
ploitation" for which you have damned the strong. 18 

"Strength" in this context does not mean bodily strength, 
since capitalism bars the initiation of force; it means efficacy 
in regard to production. “Weakness" means inefficacy at pro¬ 
duction, whatever the cause, whether it be bad genes, bad 
luck, or bad character. It is, therefore, absurd to claim that 
the strong succeed by “trampling on” the weak. When the 
strong are left free to function, everyone benefits. When the 
strong are enslaved or regulated, everyone is doomed. 

As a rule, the defenders of capitalism have been worse— 
more openly irrational—than its attackers. The man who 
spread the notion that capitalism means death for the weak 
was the system’s leading nineteenth-century champion, Her¬ 
bert Spencer; capitalism, he held, permits only the “survival 
of the fittest.” This is the conclusion Spencer reached by at¬ 
tempting to deduce capitalism from the intellectuals’ fad of 
the period, Darwin’s theory of evolution. 19 Since animals sur¬ 
vive by fighting over a limited food supply, Spencer argued in 
essence, so does man. This “defense” of laissez-faire has been 
incomparably more harmful than anything uttered by Marx. 
The wrong arguments for a position are always more costly 
than plain silence, which at least allows a better voice to be 
heard if such should ever speak out. 

There is no clash in a free society among any groups who 
choose life as their standard. The welfare of all alike depends 
on the same social condition. When men’s rights are re¬ 
spected, all men are equal before the law and, therefore, equal 
before nature and equal before the marketplace. They are 
“equal” in the sense of each being free. 

Under capitalism, men enjoy “equality of opportunity” 
in the only legitimate sense of that vague, usually statist term: 
each has the right to act on his mind’s conclusions and keep 
its products. This is the only “opportunity" a person needs 
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or has any grounds to demand. Accidents aside, the result of 
this social condition, for every individual, strong or weak, 
who struggles to make something of himself, is the pursuit of 
happiness—and then in due course its achievement. 

The ultimate validation of capitalism is that it institution¬ 
alizes not only the right values and virtues, but also the deep¬ 
est truths. It is the system built on the proper relationship 
between existence and consciousness, i.e., between the axi¬ 
oms of philosophy themselves—the system that recognizes this 
relationship, permits it to men, and, like reality, demands it 
of them. 

Capitalism is a corollary of the fundamentals of philoso¬ 
phy. Whoever understands capitalism sees it as the social sys¬ 
tem flowing from the axiom that “Existence exists”—just as 
whoever understands the axiom sees it ultimately as the prin¬ 
ciple entailing capitalism. 


Opposition to Capitalism as Dependent on Bad Epistemology 

The opposition to a political system involves the same cate¬ 
gory of thought as the defense. Although the opposition to 
capitalism often claims to be purely economic or practical in 
its concerns, it is in essence philosophical. It derives from a 
certain moral and, above all, epistemological approach. 

The moral issue, by now obvious, is that one cannot com¬ 
bine the ethics of sacrifice with the politics of individualism. 
In addition, morality in this context is what gives content to 
“practicality.” The “practical" is that which fosters a desired 
result, and morality is what specifies the results a social sys¬ 
tem should aim to reach. In Ayn Rand’s words, “The evalua¬ 
tion of an action as ‘practical' . . . depends on what it is that 
one wishes to practice.” 20 If what one wishes to practice is 
power lust, going “back to nature,” sacrificing the able, and/ 
or sacrificing everybody (egalitarianism), then capitalism is not 
practical, it represents the opposite of all such practices. 

The deepest root of politics, however, is not morality, 
but its root, epistemology (combined with metaphysics). 

Truth—in regard to social problems, as to all others— 
does not force itself on men’s minds; intrinsicism is false. If 
men are to grasp truth, they must perform a definite cognitive 
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process. Just as capitalists, if they are to succeed in their (fi¬ 
nancial) goal, must function on the conceptual level of con¬ 
sciousness, with everything this implies, so must the defenders 
of capitalism, if they are to succeed in their (intellectual) goal. 
In an irrationalist era, neither group has any chance; capital¬ 
ism could not last even if, by miracle, it were legislatively 
enacted—and it could never be enacted because no one, least 
of all the intellectuals, would be able to hear the reason why 
it should be enacted. Today, social scientists can write tomes 
cataloguing minutiae yet, in regard to any issue that matters, 
never suspect the obvious. 

The opposition to capitalism often involves an element of 
evasion. But often it does not; the opponents are sincere; they 
are, one must say, honestly stupid—and it is a self-made, epis¬ 
temologically induced stupidity. Intellectuals of this kind are 
deaf to facts (though unfortunately never dumb); they come 
to political conclusions by the same means they impute to 
capitalists in regard to the setting of prices: they do it by 
whim. 

To illustrate the pattern, let us consider the Marxist 
charge, already answered, that capitalism leads to coercive 
monopolies. The point here is to demonstrate that the answer, 
like any rational idea, involves a certain kind of cognitive pro¬ 
cess and, therefore, relies on a certain kind of epistemology. 

Suppose, plunging into an imaginary discussion, we start 
to answer an opponent by offering a definition of “monop¬ 
oly.” “'Definitions,” the modern mentality replies, “are a mat¬ 
ter of semantics.” Or. "Definitions are a matter of authority, 
and mine is endorsed by three Nobel laureates.” Or:“Why 
do we need any rigid definition? 1 know what a monopoly is 
even if 1 can’t state it in a cut-and-dried formula. 1 just saw 
the corner grocer go out of business because Safeway moved 
in. That's enough for me.” The translation of these replies is: 
we can dispense with definitions, essentials, clarity, objectiv¬ 
ity, concepts—all we need are percepts and feelings. 

Suppose we try another tack. To refute the charge that 
“monopolies” have "too much power, we distinguish eco¬ 
nomic from political power. In order to explain the distinc¬ 
tion, however, we have to indicate its basis by clarifying the 
essential difference between business and government. Gov¬ 
ernment,” w'e begin, "if we are to grasp it correctly, requires 
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us to turn to the question of man's rights, which takes us back 
to ethics; just as the nature of business requires us to turn to 
the cause of wealth, which takes us back to the role of the 
mind in man’s life.” Long before we have uttered even the 
outline of such a cognitive program, we will hear the modern 
answer: ‘‘That’s theory, that’s system-building, that’s ideol¬ 
ogy! Who needs it? I see the robber baron’s sweating workers, 
I’ve met some guys in the antitrust department, and I know 
they have the people’s welfare at heart.” Translation: we can 
dispense with abstractions, hierarchy, context, integration. 

Suppose we try' one last time. We distinguish monopolies 
achieved under capitalism (which depend on merit and harm 
no one) from monopolies granted under a mixed economy 
(which are a form of coercion dependent on government fa¬ 
vors, such as tariff protection, subsidies, franchises); we con¬ 
clude indignantly that the Marxist objection blames capitalism 
for evils that derive not from capitalism but from statism. 
"There are no sweeping, black-and-white social laws,” we 
hear in reply. "How can you say that every governmental mo¬ 
nopoly has bad consequences, and every free-enterprise mo¬ 
nopoly, good ones? We must study each case on its own merits 
and remember that our conclusions are only tentative.” 
Translation: we can dispense with principles, absolutes, cau¬ 
sality, knowledge—nothing is certain but death, taxes, and the 
evil of capitalism. 

Who can talk to mentalities like these? They cannot be 
convinced by a process of logic because they have no inkling 
of the nature of such a process. Thanks to the epistemology 
they practice (and probably preach), they are not open to rea¬ 
son. 

All the objections raised against capitalism depend on the 
above kind of epistemology. And as in the issue of monopo¬ 
lies, all the evils widely ascribed to capitalism flow not from 
capitalism, but from its opposite. This includes such evils as 
depression, child labor, racism, adulterated food and drugs, 
pollution, war, and pornography. 21 

A depression is a major, nationwide economic decline, 
which can be caused only by an agency with nationwide 
power: the government—in this instance by using its (statist) 
power to manipulate the money supply. Child labor was ne¬ 
cessitated by the poverty inherited from feudal economies; it 
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was wiped out in the nineteenth century not by laws or labor 
unions, but by capitalism s productivity. Racism is a primitive 
form of collectivism that has been entrenched worldwide 
throughout history—except under capitalism; witness the fact 
that the American system led to a civil war which eradicated 
slavery. 

Adulterated food and drugs are rare on a free market, 
because a seller’s reputation for quality is essential to his 
long-range profits and because fraud is a crime; but decline in 
quality (of everything) is normal in a mixed economy, as busi¬ 
nessmen with political pull move in to fleece a public lulled 
into the delusion that, since inspectors from Washington are 
overseeing everything, individual judgment is unnecessary. 
Pollution is a minor side effect of industrialization, one that 
only an unfettered industry has the financial and technological 
means to clean up. War is a product of dictatorships, which 
survive by looting; “the major wars of history,” Ayn Rand 
observes, “were started by the more controlled economies of 
the time against the freer ones .” 22 Pornography (along with 
drug addiction) spreads across a nation not because of liberty, 
but because of despair, the despair of semifree men in a col¬ 
lapsing world terrified by an unknowable future. 

Most of the anticapitalist charges, absurd as they are taken 
singly, are presented to the public in pairs, both sides of which 
are wrong. We are bombarded by a stream not only of false¬ 
hoods, but of contradictory, self-cancelling falsehoods, such 
as: 

“Capitalism is the system of coercive monopolies" and, 
from the same man or professor the next hour or month, 
“Capitalism is the system of cutthroat competition.” 

“Capitalism debases men by creating hunger” and “Cap¬ 
italism subverts morality by creating affluence.” 

“Capitalist greed causes inflation” and “The gold stan¬ 
dard leads to an inadequate supply of money and credit.” 

“Capitalism is another name for militaristic imperialism” 
and “Conscription is necessary because no one would fight 
even a war of self-defense under a free system.” 

“Capitalism is hostile to invention [followed by stories 
about industrialists allegedly suppressing new discoveries] 
and “Capitalism leads to an intolerable rat-race of inven¬ 
tions.” 
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“Capitalism is fine for the productive genius, but what 
about the common man?” and “Capitalism is fine for the com¬ 
mon man, but what about the genius? [because a rock star 
makes more money than a physicist],” 

“Capitalism is impracticable in our complex modern 
world—we are too advanced” and “Capitalism is impractica¬ 
ble in the undeveloped world—they are not advanced 
enough.” 

Some men have the grace to blush when the above pairs 
are pointed out. Others see no need to blush; having rejected 
every requirement of the conceptual faculty, they do not hes¬ 
itate to throw out explicitly its method. “Aristotelian logic is 
old-fashioned,” they say. “We use a dynamic, dialectic, and/ 
or multivalued approach to thought.” 

Men who are immune to facts and logic have no alterna¬ 
tive but to traffic in fantasy. Hence the senseless projections 
we hear today about life under pure capitalism; “What if roads 
were private property and the owners refused to let people 
drive on them?” “What if commercial firefighters charged a 
million doLlars to put out a fire?" “What if unregulated tele¬ 
vision networks aired nothing but commercials and genita¬ 
lia?” All of this is like asking; “What if bakers refused to let 
people buy their bread?” “What if surgeons charged a million 
dollars for an appendectomy?” “What if an unregulated press 
brought out papers filled only with ads and obscenities?" (One 
rarely hears anybody ask; “What if, under socialism, a clerk 
in the People’s Planning Commission nurses a hatred for some 
helpless worker?” or “What if the top leader turns into a 
monster?"—yet these are daily realities under every version 
of collectivism.) 

The most ludicrous of all the projections we hear is: 
“What if, under capitalism, no one volunteers to help the truly 
helpless?” Such callousness never existed in early America, it 
is possible on a large scale only when men are crushed by 
poverty, thanks to statism; and/or when men feel mutual ha¬ 
tred, thanks to being forced to subsist as prisoners in collec¬ 
tivist chain gangs. 

Without a proper epistemology, men do not use their 
minds properly, and their political conclusions are corre¬ 
spondingly worthless. In today’s culture, this principle works 
out as follows. Irrationalism leads the intellectuals to discard 
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the possibility of independence (of the reality orientation) in 
favor of altruism, which leads them to conclude that capital¬ 
ism is evil Thereafter, however scandalously they drop con¬ 
text, rewrite history, or contradict themselves, they feel no 
shame; so long as they are anticapitalist, they feel noble. Their 
epistemology, in short, permits them to manipulate the data 
as they choose—to reach any conclusions they like in regard 
to any matter of fact, and their ethics programs them to reach 
only statist conclusions 

The above is why the intellectuals have never grasped the 
virtue of capitalism. They did not grasp it a century ago, and 
they are worse (and factually more ignorant) today. In every 
branch of the social sciences now, our intellectuals are literal 
’‘know-nothings,’’ especially in the field of their own special¬ 
ization. They are know-nothings because of their specializa¬ 
tion, i.e., because of the kind of philosophy their years of 
academic training have instilled in them. 

Man needs a philosophy to enable him to reach an inte¬ 
grated understanding of facts and a rational standard of eval¬ 
uation. Without a proper philosophy, therefore, facts galore 
can be available, but men will not be able to grasp, connect, 
estimate, or learn from them. I am speaking here not only of 
corrupt intellectuals, but also of plain, decent men. 

An honest but nonphilosophical man can recognize the 
rising prosperity of nineteenth-century America. But he will 
not know the implication of his observation for today’s world. 
He will not know why freedom is essential to prosperity, or 
what it has to do with man’s mind, or how to answer the 
people telling him that the cause of the wealth was natural 
resources, government subsidies, or the unlimited frontier, 
that “It’s a changing world," and that capitalism does not 
apply any longer. 

An honest man can see the worldwide failure of statism. 
But without philosophy he will not know how to answer the 
people telling him that the failure stems not from the nature 
of statism, but from its perversion, from the wrong leaders or 
the wrong tactics—the people who say that "Our gang would 

do it better.’’ . 

An honest man can see that America is now on the brink 
of chaos and even suicide. But without philosophy he cannot 
identify the opposite principles at work in our mixed econ- 
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o m y or even know that the system is a mixture of opposites. 
If a man understands only that “Something is wrong,” he is 
vulnerable to those who clamor that what is wrong is that 
there is still too much capitalism in the country. 

History, economics, journalism are not to be disparaged. 
But no amount of historical, economic, or journalistic data by 
themselves will change men’s mind on the issue of capitalism 
vs. statism. 

The battle for the world is not a battle between two po¬ 
litical ideals. It is a battle between two views of the nature of 
thought. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

Capitalism is practical. Capitalism is moral. Capitalism is true. 
But men will never know it until they understand these three 
concepts, along with everything on which they hierarchically 
depend. 

If men are ever to reach a world where man is free, free 
not by permission but on principle, they must first enact the 
cause of freedom: they must grasp and accept the intellectual 
base it requires. 

If they do so, the next American Revolution—in whatever 
land it occurs—will be more than a historic interlude. Next 
time, it will have a chance of lasting. 



ART 


The last of the five branches that 
make up a full system of philosophy is esthetics, the philoso¬ 
phy of art. 

Philosophy as such does not deal with the problems of a 
specialized professional field, such as law, education, psy¬ 
chology, or physics. Each of these fields does need philoso¬ 
phy: it needs not only broad philosophic guidance, but also 
the application of philosophy (especially, epistemology) to its 
own special problems and methods. Thus the importance of 
subjects such as the philosophy of law, of education, or of 
science. 

These subjects presuppose a division of intellectual labor; 
each addresses the needs of a specific group of professionals. 
A branch of philosophy, by contrast, is universal and time¬ 
less. It deals with an intellectual need of man qua man. 

Besides the need of a view of the universe (covered by 
metaphysics), a method of knowledge (epistemology), and a 
code of values (ethics and politics), the only other need within 
the province of pure philosophy is art. 

Even so philosophical a need as sex is not a subject for 
purely philosophical study (among other reasons, a scientific 
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understanding of sex has to include a study of anatomy and 
physiology). But art pertains to man precisely qua subject of 
philosophy: art is a need of the mind, i.e., of man qua thinker 
and valuer. That is why, like philosophy itself, art has always 
existed among men, from prehistory to the present, and why 
animals have neither art nor any equivalent of it. 

Esthetics asks: what is art? what is its role in man’s life? 
by what standards should an art work be judged? 

To answer these questions, a knowledge of fundamentals 
is necessary. Hierarchically, esthetics, like politics, is a deriv¬ 
ative, which rests on the three basic branches of philosophy. 
Politics, as the application of ethics to social questions, is the 
narrower of the two fields. Esthetics is more profound: art’s 
special root and concern is not ethics, but metaphysics. 


Art as a Concretization of Metaphysics 

A work of art is an end in itself, in the sense that it serves no 
purpose beyond man’s contemplation of it. When one differ¬ 
entiates art from other human products, this fact is an essen¬ 
tial. A scientific treatise, a machine, a busy signal on the 
telephone are a means to a utilitarian goal; a novel, a statue, 
a symphony are not. 

The materialist mentality typically concludes that art is a 
frill, an indulgence unrelated to reason or to man’s life in this 
world. The spiritualist mentality, in full agreement, takes off 
for points unknowable: he concludes that art is the preroga¬ 
tive of a mystic elite oriented to a supernatural dimension. 

In opposition to both views, Objectivism holds that art 
does have a purpose, a rational, worldly, practical purpose. 
Art fulfills an essential need of human life, not a material need, 
but a spiritual need. “Art,” writes Ayn Rand, “is inextricably 
tied to man's survival—not to his physical survival, but to that 
on which his physical survival depends: to the preservation 
and survival of his consciousness .” 1 

The root of man’s need of art lies in the fact that human 
consciousness is conceptual—and that a conceptual being 
needs the guidance of philosophy. 

Since a conceptual consciousness is an integrating mech¬ 
anism, it requires the ultimate integration of its contents that 
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is provided by philosophy A conceptual being needs context, 
principles, and long-range direction; he needs connection 
among his goals, coherence among his days, a broad overview 
uniting his disparate experiences, conclusions, and actions 
into a sum To achieve such integration, a man needs a code 
of ethics and, above all, that on which ethics rests: a perspec¬ 
tive on existence as such. He needs a view not only of work, 
of friends, or of food, but of life. He needs metaphysical con¬ 
clusions. He needs them precisely to the extent that he does 
function as a man, rather than as an animal, or as close to 
such as a man can come-, as an unthinking, concrete-bound, 
habit-driven drone. 

A man may not deal with philosophic issues in conscious 
terms. But explicitly or implicitly he needs to know: what is 
the nature of the world in which I am acting and what kind 
of being am I the actor? (This latter includes the question: 
what are my means of knowledge?) 

Ayn Rand illustrates as follows the kind of issues that are 
crucial in some form to everyone: 

Is the universe intelligible to man, or unintelligible 
and unknowable? Can man find happiness on earth, or is 
he doomed to frustration and despair? Does man have the 
power of choice, the power to choose his goals and to 
achieve them, the power to direct the course of his life— 
or is he the helpless plaything of forces beyond his con¬ 
trol, which determine his fate? Is man, by nature, to be 
valued as good, or to be despised as evil?' 

This category of questions is metaphysical: it pertains to 
a view of man in relation to the universe—or, what amounts 
to the same thing, a view of the universe in relation to man. 
Although an estimate of man's metaphysical nature is involved 
in these questions, ethics is not. The issue raised is not: "By 
what rules should a man live?" but, in effect, "Can man 
live?"—which is logically prior and which affects all of a 
man’s specific choices and rules. If man is an efficacious being 
in a benevolent universe, then certain choices and actions (ex¬ 
pressing self-assertion, ambition, idealism) are appropriate to 
him; if not, not. In either view (and in all the mixtures in 
between), metaphysics acts as man's value conditioner. By 
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specifying in advance the nature of that to which he can re¬ 
alistically aspire, it tells him, in essence, how to approach the 
field of morality. 

This category of questions, Miss Rand concludes, is “the 
link between metaphysics and ethics. And although meta¬ 
physics as such is not a normative science, the answers to this 
category of questions assume, in man’s mind, the function of 
metaphysical value-judgments, since they form the foundation 
of all of his moral values ." 3 

In any human activity—whether one is performing sur¬ 
gery, building a skyscraper, or defining abstract principles— 
two types of cognition are involved. In some form, a rational 
being must know not only the nature of his activity, but also 
the philosophic context on which it rests: why the activity is 
proper, how it relates to his code of values, how his values 
relate to reality. Thus a man's metaphysical value-judgments, 
as Ayn Rand puts the point, "are involved in every moment 
of his life, in his every choice, decision and action .” 4 The 
basic orientation underlying the concretes of one’s daily en¬ 
deavors must be continuously operative in one’s mind as one’s 
basic guide. For this purpose, it need not (and cannot) be a 
continuous object of conscious awareness; but a rational being 
cannot afford to leave so vital an issue purely to subconscious 
implication. If he is to be in control of his life, he must have 
the power to know his metaphysics, i.e., to summon it into 
focus, to make it the specific object of his awareness. In this 
sense, a man’s view of life must be available to him at all 
times—and available as a sum. 

Metaphysical principles are the widest of all; they involve 
the total of human experience, subsuming a vast range of con¬ 
cretes by means of long chains of abstractions. Any given prin¬ 
ciple, once identified consciously, can be assessed as true or 
false (and if necessary revised) by applying the method of 
logic; this task belongs to the science of philosophy. But no 
one, philosophers included, can hold such a complexity of 
experiences and abstractions within the focus of his aware¬ 
ness as a sum. Yet a sum is precisely what a man needs. For 
cognitive purposes in this context, a thinker needs analysis, 
i.e., separately identified abstractions. For action, a man needs 
the integration, the all-embracing sweep, the vision of the uni¬ 
verse. 



If this kind of vision is to be available to a man’s con¬ 
sciousness, his fundamental conclusions must be condensed 
into a unit on which he can choose to focus. He needs a con¬ 
crete that can become an object of direct experience while 
carrying with it the meaning of his whole view of life. This is 
the role of art. 

“Art,” in Ayn Rand’s definition, "is a selective re-creation 
of reality according to an artist’s metaphysical value- 
judgments .” 5 

The artist, Ayn Rand holds, makes a specialized use of the 
two basic processes of human consciousness. He uses isolation 
and integration in regard to 

those aspects of reality which represent man’s fundamen¬ 
tal view of himself and of existence. Out of the countless 
number of concretes—of single, disorganized and (seem¬ 
ingly) contradictory attributes, actions and entities—an 
artist isolates the things which he regards as metaphysi¬ 
cally essential and integrates them into a single new con¬ 
crete that represents an embodied abstraction/' 

Guided by his own metaphysical value-judgments (ex¬ 
plicit or otherwise), an artist selects, out of the bewildering 
chaos of human experience, those aspects he regards as indic¬ 
ative of the nature of the universe. Then he embodies them 
in a sensory-perceptual concrete such as a statue, a painting, 
or a story (this last is perceptual in that the writer must make 
certain characters and events real by conveying their visual 
appearance, sounds, textures, etc.). The result is a universe in 
microcosm. To be exact, the result is a view of the universe 
in the form of a deliberately slanted concrete, one shorn of 
all irrelevancies and thus broadcasting unmistakably to the 
viewer or reader: "This is what counts in life—as I, the artist, 
see life.” 

The artist is the closest man comes to being God. We can 
validly speak of the world of Michelangelo, of Van Gogh, of 
Dostoyevsky, not because they create a world ex nihilo, but 
because they do re-create one. Each omits, rearranges, em¬ 
phasizes the data of reality and thus creates the universe anew, 
guided by his own view of the essence of the original one. 
Suppose, to develop an example of Miss Rand’s, one 
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sought to grasp the difference between an ancient Greek and 
a medieval Christian perspective on the universe. A philoso¬ 
pher could deliver many lectures covering the difference in 
regard to the primacy of existence, the relation of soul and 
body, law vs. miracles, reason vs. faith, choice vs. determin¬ 
ism, and the like. So many issues on so broad a level of ab¬ 
straction would be involved, however, that one could hardly 
grasp from such lectures the net import of either view; one 
would know, in effect, many details of two theories, but not, 
for either period, the perspective as a whole. But if one then 
contemplates a statue of Adonis as against a deformed, cow 
ering Adam, one grasps the import: one gets the sum of each 
vision and the contrast between them directly, in the form of 
two percepts. 

The statues can perform this function because of the 
philosophical selectivity of their creators. The Greek sculp¬ 
tors knew that some men are sick, grimace in pain, fail; but 
they did not depict man in these terms because they did not 
ascribe metaphysical significance to these negatives. Similarly, 
the medieval sculptors knew that some men are healthy, 
laughing, successful; but to them this was a temporary acci¬ 
dent or an illusion. In this vale of tears, Augustine remarked, 
the person who thinks himself happy "is more miserable 
still.’" 

An art work does not formulate the metaphysics it rep¬ 
resents; it does not (or at least need not) articulate definitions 
and principles. So art by itself is not enough in this context. 
But the point is that philosophy is not enough, either. Philos¬ 
ophy by itself cannot satisfy man's need of philosophy. Man 
requires the union of the two: philosophy and art, the broad 
identifications and their concrete embodiment. Then, in re¬ 
gard to his fundamental, guiding orientation, he combines the 
power of mind and of body, i.e., he combines the range of 
abstract thought with the irresistible immediacy of sense per¬ 
ception. 

Ayn Rand summarizes in a definitive formulation: 

Art is a concretization of metaphysics. Art brings 
man's concepts to the perceptual level of his conscious¬ 
ness and allows him to grasp them directly, as if they 
were percepts. 
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This is the psycho-epistemological function of art and 
the reason of its importance in man’s life (and the crux of 
the Objectivist esthetics ).' 1 

Here again we see man’s need of unit-economy. Concepts 
condense percepts; philosophy, as the science of the broadest 
integrations, condenses concepts; and art then condenses phi¬ 
losophy—by returning to the perceptual level, this time in a 
form impregnated with a profound abstract meaning. 

There is an obvious analogy here between language and 
art. Both blend parts (whether perceptual units or philosoph¬ 
ical principles) into a whole by similar means-, both complete 
a process of conceptual integration by the use of sensuous 
elements. Both thereby convert abstractions into the equiva¬ 
lent of concretes. As Miss Rand puts it, both convert abstrac¬ 
tions "into specific entities open to man’s direct perception. 
The claim that art is a universal language’ is not an empty 
metaphor, it is literally true—in the sense of the psycho- 
epistemological function performed by art .” 9 

(‘‘Psycho-epistemology” is an invaluable term of Ayn 
Rand’s, albeit one that pertains more to psychology than to 
philosophy. “Psycho-epistemology” designates “the study of 
man’s cognitive processes from the aspect of the interaction 
between the conscious mind and the automatic functions of 
the subconscious.”Epistemology, in essence, studies con¬ 
scious, volitional processes; a “psycho-epistemological” 
method or function is one that also involves subconscious, 
automatized elements.) 

By converting abstractions into percepts, art performs an¬ 
other crucial (and inseparable) function. It not only integrates 
metaphysics, but also objectifies it. This means-, it enables man 
to contemplate his view' of the world in the form of an exis¬ 
tential object—to contemplate it not as a content of his con¬ 
sciousness, but “out there,” as an external fact. Since 
abstractions as such do not exist, there is no other way to 
make one’s metaphysical abstractions fully real to oneself (or, 
therefore, fully operative as one’s guide). “To acquire the 
full, persuasive, irresistible power of reality,” Miss Rand 
writes, “man’s metaphysical abstractions have to confront him 
in the form of concretes—i e., in the form of art. " 

The above is another expression of the primacy of exis- 
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tence. Since consciousness is not an independent entity, it 
cannot attain fulfillment within its own domain. In order to 
satisfy even its own most personal needs, it must in some 
form always return to its primary task: looking outward. To 
an entity whose essence is perception, there can in the end 
be no substitute for perception. 

Now let us consider the condensing and objectifying 
function of art as it applies to another branch of philosophy; 
ethics. 

Ethics (like metaphysics) is a complexity of broad abstrac¬ 
tions which, to guide one’s actions effectively amid the vicis¬ 
situdes of daily concretes, must form in one’s mind a sum. To 
grasp and apply a given code of values properly, one must 
know a series of separately identified moral rules—and also 
their integration, i.e., the moral character and way of life to 
which they add up. Such integration requires reduction to a 
unit: one must be able to summon into the focus of conscious¬ 
ness an image of a man following such a code. This involves 
a process of objectification; it requires the projection of a spe¬ 
cific person. Thus the crucial importance, on a purely philo¬ 
sophical level, of fictional heroes like Howard Roark and John 
Galt. Without such projections, the Objectivist theory of 
ethics, however well presented, could not be clearly grasped 
by a man—just as the Christian code would be vague and float¬ 
ing apart from the stories of Jesus or of the saints. An ethical 
treatise alone does not give man the moral guidance he needs; 
nor does the image of a hero do so. But the union of the two 
does give it. “Art,” Miss Rand concludes, “is the indispens¬ 
able medium for the communication of a moral ideal ,” 12 

Ethics, she observes, is comparable to theoretical engi¬ 
neering. Both are applied sciences, concerned to guide human 
action, and both thus demand a form of technology, i.e., the 
actual creation of values. What the designer of a bridge or a 
spaceship is to engineering, the artist is to ethics.- “Art is the 
technology of the soul. . . . Art creates the final product. It 
builds the model .” 13 

Not all art works perform this function. The essential field 
in this context (which can be supplemented by the other arts) 
is literature, which alone is able to depict the richness of man 
in action across time, making choices, pursuing goals, facing 
obstacles, exhibiting not merely an isolated virtue, but a whole 
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code of them, Further, although all art works involve some 
moral content, at least implicitly, the nature of such content 
depends on the basic viewpoint of the artist. Some artists’ 
viewpoint leads them not to a vision of ideals to be reached, 
but to the conclusion that ideals are a chimera. The model¬ 
building aspect, therefore, though an eloquent illustration 
of art’s psycho-epistemological function, is not a universal 
attribute of art; and even where it is present, it is not a pri¬ 
mary. The primary concern of art, whatever its medium or 
viewpoint, is not ethics, but that on which ethics depends, 
metaphysics. 

To a rational man, art that objectifies bis metaphysics pro¬ 
vides a unique kind of inspiration, it is an indispensable source 
of emotional fuel. A rational man’s goals, being demanding 
and long-range, require a lifetime of effort and action. But a 
man cannot live only in the future; in Miss Rand’s words, he 
needs a moment of rest, “in which he can experience the 
sense of his completed task, the sense of living in a universe 
where his values have been successfully achieved.’’ By virtue 
of its power selectively to re-create reality (and, directly or 
indirectly, to project a hero), art can give man “the pleasure 
of feeling what it would be like to live in [his] ideal world. 

[The fuel involved is] the life-giving fact of experiencing a 
moment of metaphysical joy—a moment of love for exis¬ 
tence." Those who enter and belong in the enraptured uni¬ 
verse of Victor Hugo—or of Atlas Shrugged— know the 
emotion to which Miss Rand is here referring." 

The irrational man gains his form of metaphysical satis¬ 
faction from his kind of art. The concretized projection of 
“What fools these mortals be," for instance, gives him not 
fuel to act, but consolation, reassurance, a license to stagnate. 
On a lower level, as our own century’s trend illustrates, art 
may satisfy the lust of the life-hater, giving him the sense of 
his special brand of triumph: the triumph over all values and, 
ultimately, over existence as such. 

Whether men are good or evil, they characteristically re¬ 
act to art in profoundly personal terms. When an art work 
does objectify his metaphysics, the reader or viewer experi¬ 
ences a confirmation of his mind and self on the deepest level, 
the perceptual concrete functions as an affirmation from re¬ 
ality of the efficacy of his consciousness. Your approach to 
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values is right,’’ the painting or story implicitly tells him, 
“your grasp of the world is right, you are right.” When an art 
work clashes with a man’s metaphysics, by contrast, the ex 
perience represents a denial of his efficacy or even a war 
against his consciousness. The implicit message is: ‘‘Reality is 
not what you think, your values are a delusion, you as a per 
son are wrong, wrong in every way that counts, wrong all the 
way down.” To messages fraught with this category of mean¬ 
ing, responses of passionate embrace or violent recoil are in¬ 
evitable. ” 

So far, I have been considering the subject of an art work, 
or what it presents—the perceptual concretes that convey its 
view of the world. But there is another essential aspect of art: 
style, i.e., how the artist presents his subject. "The subject of 
an art work,” writes Ayn Rand, “expresses a view of man’s 
existence, while the style expresses a view of man’s con¬ 
sciousness. The subject reveals an artist’s metaphysics, the 
style reveals his psycho-epistemology.” An artist’s style, for 
example, may express a state of full focus—of clarity, pur¬ 
pose, precision, or a state of fog—of the opaque, the random, 
the blurred. In either (and any) case, style, like subject, has 
philosophical roots and meaning. In Ayn Rand’s words, style 
reveals an artist’s implicit view of the mind’s “proper method 
and level of functioning," the level “on which the artist feels 
most at home.” This is another reason why men react to art 
in profoundly personal terms. Like subject, though from a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, style is experienced by the reader or viewer as 
a confirmation or denial of his consciousness. 1(1 

(Ayn Rand discusses style in chapters 3,4, and 5 of The 
Romantic Manifesto. As to literary style in particular, the best 
source, rich in analyses of actual examples, is her 1958 Lec¬ 
tures on Fiction Writing, presently being edited for publica¬ 
tion.) 

In regard to all its distinctive functions, I must now stress, 
the role of art is not didactic. 

Even when art does project a moral ideal, its goal is not 
to teach men that ideal. The purpose of art is not education 
or proselytizing, neither in regard to ethics nor to metaphys¬ 
ics. To teach these subjects is the task of philosophy, for which 
art is not a substitute; an art work is not a textbook or a prop¬ 
aganda vehicle. “The basic purpose of art,” writes Miss Rand, 
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“is not to teach, but to show —to hold up to man a concre¬ 
tized image of his nature and his place in the universe.” 17 Since 
the function of art is to bring man’s concepts to the perceptual 
level, the task of the artist is not to present conceptual infor¬ 
mation, but to provide man with a definite experience. It is 
the experience not of thinking, but of seeing, as he contem¬ 
plates the artistic concrete: "This is what reality is like.” 

One can learn a great deal about life from a work of art 
(from its philosophy and theme)—just as, Miss Rand notes, 
one can learn a great deal about flying by dismantling and 
studying an airplane. But in both cases the knowledge one 
gains is a fringe benefit, not a primary. The purpose of a plane, 
as of an art work, is not to provide material for a classroom, 
but to do something. The purpose is to make possible to man 
a certain kind of action. 

Art, one may say, is concerned to “teach.” What it 
teaches, however, is not a theory, but a technique, a tech¬ 
nique of directing one’s awareness, directing it away from the 
inconsequential and toward the metaphysically essential. Art 
thereby clarifies a man’s grasp of reality. “In this sense,” Miss 
Rand writes, “art teaches man how to use his consciousness. 
It conditions or stylizes man’s consciousness by conveying to 
him a certain way of looking at existence.” 18 

In order to convey it, an art work, as already stated, must 
be a selective re-creation of reality. The operative word here 
is selective. 

Art is not an instrument of literal reproduction. An artist’s 
function is not to observe the data of nature, human or oth¬ 
erwise, then to report neutrally on what he has seen. He is 
not concerned to transcribe without estimate the way men 
act" or “the way things are”; in different forms, this is the 
job of science, journalism, or photography. Art reports on 
“the way things are” metaphysically. The artist, therefore, 
has to choose from his observations; he has to slant the data 
in a calculated manner. This is not an escape from reality, but 
a unique form of attentiveness to it. Art offers not a compe¬ 
tition to scientific fact, but a different kind of focus on reality, 
the fundamental focus that makes science and all other spe¬ 
cialized pursuits possible. “An artist,” writes Miss Rand, does 
not fake reality—he stylizes it. . . . His concepts are not di¬ 
vorced from the facts of reality—they are concepts which in- 
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tegrate the facts and his metaphysical evaluation of the 
facts.'’ 1 '’ 

An art work tells man not that something is, but that it is 
important. 

“Important” is not synonymous with "good" (an evil may 
be important). “Important,” according to one dictionary, de¬ 
notes a standing “such as to entitle to attention or consider¬ 
ation”—and the only fundamental entitled to man’s attention, 
Miss Rand holds, is reality. “Important,” therefore, is essen¬ 
tially a metaphysical term, which pertains to and demarcates 
the special province of the artist: 

Cognitive abstractions are formed by the criterion of: 
what is essential (epistemologically essential to distinguish 
one class of existents from ail others). Normative abstrac¬ 
tions are formed by the criterion of: what is good? Esthetic 
abstractions are formed by the criterion of: what is im¬ 
portant. 2,1 

An artist does not enunciate in his work his view of what 
is important; he may not even know his view in conscious 
terms. He needs merely to re-create reality, and the selectivity 
inherent in the process does the esthetic job. "His selection,” 
writes Miss Rand, "constitutes his evaluation: everything in a 
work of art—from theme to subject to brushstroke or adjec¬ 
tive—acquires metaphysical significance by the mere fact of 
being included, of being important enough to include.” 21 

Thus Ayn Rand’s eloquent example of a beautiful woman 
wearing a glamorous gown, with a cold sore on her lips. 22 In 
real life, the sore would be a meaningless infection. But a 
painting of such a woman would make a metaphysical state¬ 
ment. If an ugly little blister, like a demon leering out of the 
canvas, is important to an artist, if that is what he selects as 
entitled to men’s focus and essential to their nature, then the 
meaning is: the attempt at beauty is futile and man is ridicu¬ 
lous; he is a worm with delusions of grandeur, at the mercy 
of a reality that mocks his aspirations. 

A similar issue is involved when critics sneer at the heroes 
of popular novels or TV shows for always finding the mur¬ 
derer, curing the patient, winning the case. The critics invoke 
"truth,” the truth found in statistical tables or in newspapers, 
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in real life, they say, people, unlike Perry Mason, do not al¬ 
ways triumph over obstacles. What actually motivates such 
criticism is not “truth,” but philosophy. No one contests the 
fact that detectives et al. can fail. The esthetic issue is whether 
such failure indicates man's destiny. The intellectuals’ hatred 
of “happy endings” does not spring from the fact that crimi¬ 
nals often go free in real life; it springs from the haters’ insis¬ 
tence that when criminals are caught or patients cured or 
values achieved, such an outcome is metaphysically insig¬ 
nificant. The similarity between this viewpoint and that of 
Augustine is obvious. 

The popular heroes are popular because the public des¬ 
perately needs a certain fuel: not statistics about the favorable 
prospects of police work or the percentage of successful law¬ 
suits, but an affirmation of the human potential. It is this affir¬ 
mation that the intellectuals resent and seek to negate. 

Not all happy endings convey a positive meaning. In Ayn 
Rand's We the Living, for example, the theme is the evil of 
dictatorship. All the characters of stature (including the hero¬ 
ine, who tries to flee the country) are destroyed—owing to 
the nature not of life, but, as the story makes clear, of statism. 
In this context, a happy ending would have declared that free¬ 
dom is inessential to human life, which would imply that man 
is a mindless puppet, i.e., the opposite of a hero. Here again 
journalistic fact—the fact that some men do flee a dictatorship 
without being caught—is irrelevant. An art work is not a re¬ 
port on how well the borders of a nation are guarded. 

No concrete within an art work, such as the type of end¬ 
ing given to a story, can be judged outside the full context of 
the work. The point is that, within the context, every con¬ 
crete, simply by virtue of being included, acquires signifi¬ 
cance . 

As a teenager, I told Miss Rand once that it was difficult 
to live up to the exalted quality of her novels. “If John Galt 
were out on a date," I said, “he would open a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne with the ease of flourishing a cape, and the mood would 
be highly romantic. But when I do it, the cork sticks, I fumble 
with the bottle, and the mood is sabotaged. Why can t life be 
more like art?" 

Miss Rand answered that the cork could very well stick 
for a real-life Galt, too. But if it did, he would brush the dis- 
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traction aside; he would not let it affect his mood or evening. 
“In life,’’ she said, “one ignores the unimportant; in art, one 
omits it." 

Most men do not know' in explicit terms what they regard 
as important. They are unfamiliar with philosophy and hold 
few' ideas on the subject, yet they are able to create and/or 
respond to art. This is possible because all men, whatever their 
conscious mental content, hold metaphysical value-judgments 
in a special form, w'hich Ayn Rand calls a sense of life , A “sense 
of life" is "a pie-conceptual equivalent of metaphysics, an 
emotional, subconsciously integrated appraisal of man and of 
existence." 23 Such a subconscious appraisal is involved in art 
of any kind or school. 

From early childhood on, an individual continually makes 
choices and reaches conclusions in regard to concrete prob¬ 
lems. These choices and conclusions, along with the feelings 
they engender, ultimately imply an abstract sum, a sense of 
oneself and the world. Since the mind is an integrating fac¬ 
ulty, its contents have to be integrated; a conceptual con¬ 
sciousness—even a concrete-bound one—cannot escape 
making in some form broad generalizations about life. If a man 
characteristically chooses to be mentally active, that will lead 
him, other things being equal, to a sense of efficacy and of 
optimism (of a benevolent universe). If a man characteristi¬ 
cally makes the opposite choice, then he gives himself up to 
chance; but his mental mechanism still goes on summing up 
his experiences, instilling in him a sense of helplessness and 
malevolence. In both cases, and in all the mixtures in be¬ 
tween, Miss Rand observes, 

[wjhat began as a series of single, discrete conclusions (or 
evasions) about his own particular problems, becomes a 
generalized feeling about existence, an implicit metaphys¬ 
ics with the compelling motivational power of a constant, 
basic emotion—an emotion which is part of all his other 
emotions and underlies all his experiences. This is a sense 
of life. 24 


When they reach adulthood, some men—a handful—work 
to,, translate their sense of life into an explicit philosophy. 
Those who follow the proper development seek to prove their 
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philosophy logically; then, if the evidence requires it, they 
amend their earlier, implicit metaphysics, thereby bringing 
into harmony these two aspects of their soul. Other men enter 
the field of explicit ideas, but default on this task, they do not 
try to relate the conscious and the subconscious. Such men 
may live out their days tortured by a clash between philoso¬ 
phy and sense of life, i.e., between their avowed beliefs and 
their basic feelings. Still other men—the vast majority—hardly 
conceptualize metaphysical issues at all, they remain at the 
mercy of their inarticulate sense of life, whatever it happens 
to be. 

In all these cases, however, the element responsible for 
art is the same. The element is not explicit philosophy, but 
sense of life, i.e., one's deepest convictions held in emotional 
form, which (like any automatized integration) function with 
lightninglike speed. 

It is the artist's sense of life that controls and inte¬ 
grates his work [writes Miss Rand], directing the innumer¬ 
able choices he has to make. ... It is the viewer’s or 
reader s sense of life that responds to a work of art by a 
complex, yet automatic reaction of acceptance an i ap¬ 
proval, or rejection and condemnation. 25 

Art is inherently philosophical, even if those who create 
and respond to it are not. Art may not be philosophical ex¬ 
plicitly, but it must be so implicitly; it must express some 
sense-of-life emotion. As and when necessary, this emotion 
can be identified in words; it can be translated into explicit 
metaphysical value-judgments, 

Sense-of-life emotions, being products of a complex cause, 
can be difficult to identify; and most men regard emotions of 
any kind as outside the province of the mind. Hence the wide¬ 
spread view that artistic responses are inexplicable and that 
art is a species of the unknowable. In fact, however, sense-of- 
life emotions, like all others, are explicable—and alterable, if 
the facts of reality so demand. Like every phenomenon of 
human life, the realm of art is knowable—if one uses the hu¬ 
man means of knowledge. 

Objectivism offers a rational esthetics, Ayn Rand’s the¬ 
ory is not only defensible in reason, it ties art to the faculty 
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of reason. It shows that the root of art is not some mystic 
power which prostrates man’s cognitive faculty, but the exact 
opposite; the root is man's cognitive faculty. 


Romantic literature as Illustrating the Role of Philosophy in Art 

Let us concretize the above theory by focusing on a specific 
school of art, Romanticism-, and, within it, on a specific art, 
literature. Out of all the possibilities, I choose Romanticism 
because it is, in Ayn Rand’s view, ‘‘the greatest achievement 
in art history.” 26 I choose literature because it is relatively 
easy to discuss in objective terms, and, above all, because Ayn 
Rand was concerned as an esthetician predominantly with her 
own field, the novel. 

“Romanticism” denotes an art movement dating from the 
early nineteenth century; among its greatest writers are Victor 
Hugo, Dostoyevsky, Friedrich Schiller, and Edmond Rostand. 
This movement must not be confused with what is called “Ro¬ 
manticism” in philosophy, i.e., the Fichte-Schelling- 
Schopenhauer brand of mysticism. Judged by essentials, Ayn 
Rand holds, these two movements are opposites. 27 

The most obvious characteristic of Romanticism, which 
many critics take as definitional, is its projection of passion, 
drama, color—i.e., of emotion—as against the formulaic Clas¬ 
sicism that preceded it and the bleak Naturalism that followed 
it. The root of emotion, however, is value-judgments, and the 
root of value-judgments is man’s power of choice. According 
to the rule of fundamentally, therefore, this last must be taken 
as the school’s essential characteristic. “Romanticism,” in Ayn 
Rand’s definition, “is a category of art based on the recog¬ 
nition of the principle that man possesses the faculty of 
volition.” 28 

The Romantic school arose on the heels of the Enlight¬ 
enment, when medievalism had finally succumbed to the 
pagan, especially Aristotelian, influence. 29 The result, 
philosophically, was not Aristotelian ideas—thinkers were 
turning en masse to Kant—but, culturally, an Aristotelian sense 
of life. What dominated the culture was a largely subcon¬ 
scious confidence in the power of man’s mind; the political 
corollary was the spread of capitalism. Thus arose an art in- 



toxicated by the discovery of man’s unlimited potential, an 
art centering on choice and freedom, emphasizing the ability 
of the individual to select his course and to act accordingly. 

The Romanticists were generally unphilosophical and did 
not identify their roots in the above terms. They did not know 
that Aristotle was their father or that freedom requires capi¬ 
talism. On the contrary, most believed in loose versions of 
mysticism and altruism. They were united only on the prin¬ 
ciple that man is self-directed and goal-directed, that he is an 
initiator moved by values he has freely accepted. What these 
artists rejected was a single tenet: determinism (on which Nat¬ 
uralism was later based). They rejected the idea of man as a 
puppet, whether of God or society. 

In the case of the highest exponents of Romanticism, the 
affirmation of volition affects every attribute of their work. In 
literature, it affects theme, story, characterization, and style. 
Historically, the two aspects that most clearly separate Ro¬ 
manticism from Naturalism are type of story and type of 
characterization. 

Turning to the first, Ayn Rand indicates the Romantic ap¬ 
proach as follows. If man must choose values, she writes, 

then he must act to gain and/or keep them—if so, then he 
must set his goals and engage in purposeful action to 
achieve them. The literary form expressing the essence of 
such action is the plot. A plot is a purposeful progression 
of logically connected events leading to the resolution of 
a climax. 30 

For Ayn Rand, “plot” denotes a specific kind of literary 
structure. To identify it, every term in her definition is nec¬ 
essary. 31 

To begin with, a plot is a progression of events —and 
"events” in this context means actions in the physical world. 
Values are a guide to action, and art is a re-creation of reality. 
If a writer regards men’s choice of values as important, there¬ 
fore, he must dramatize their choices in reality. A plot writer 
is not concerned primarily with the depiction of character, 
psychology, or introspection. All these, in some form, are vi¬ 
tal as means; but their end and justification, in art as in life, is 
that to which they lead men in the realm of existence. The 
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end is what the characters do. This is why Ayn Rand regards 
plot as "the crucial attribute of a novel. 

Since man is an integration of mind and body, his life is 
neither thought without action nor action without thought; 
plot follows the second half of this principle also. Since plot 
presents men in pursuit of values, the form excludes ‘ pure 
action," i.e,, physical movements devoid of spiritual mean 
ing, such as mindless fist fights, car chases, or spaceship wars, 
Plot does not depict inner life by itself, however evocative, 
or bodily motion, however flashy; it is not a vehicle of “mood 
studies’’ or of "special effects." The "stream of conscious¬ 
ness" literature revered by our colleges belongs in the same 
esthetic category as the physicalistic junk coming out of Hol¬ 
lywood. Both variants are debarred by the same principle from 
the realm of plot (and of reason)." 

Plot is a progression of logically connected events. A 
chronicle, a memoir, or a Naturalistic “slice of life” usually 
presents a series of events and may even be suspenseful. But 
the relationship among the events—their sequence and end¬ 
ing—is largely a matter of chance; this, the author says in 
effect, is how things happened to happen, A plot story, by 
contrast, has a definite structure; each major event necessi¬ 
tates the next. In the terminology of logicians, the first type 
of story represents merely temporal succession; the second 
represents causal connection. The author of a plot, therefore, 
must be highly selective in regard to the events he includes. 
In Ayn Rand’s words, he must devise 

a sequence in which every major event is connected with, 
determined by and proceeds from the preceding events of 
the story—a sequence in which nothing is irrelevant, ar¬ 
bitrary or accidental, so that the logic of the events leads 
inevitably to a final resolution. 1 ’ 

A writer cannot devise a logical sequence if his characters 
are goalless. On the contrary, his task is specifically to drama¬ 
tize purposefulness, i.e., to single it out for artistic emphasis. 
This requires that he show a purposeful will enduring in the 
face of obstacles. Since the achievement of goals is not given 
to man automatically, the plot writer must underscore this 
fact; he must show man struggling for his goals against antag- 
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onistic forces. In other words, the story must be based on 
conflict —either inner conflict, among a character’s own val¬ 
ues, and/or outer conflict, against the values of other men. 
The struggle ultimately leads to a climax; the climax is the 
event(s) that resolves the conflicts, telling the reader who (if 
anyone) wins out. 35 

For an example of the several features of a plot, let us 
refer to one brief segment of The Fountainhead, its climax, 
which runs from the dynamiting of the Cortlandt housing pro¬ 
ject through Roark’s trial. (Anyone who has read this far is, I 
assume, familiar with the novel.) 

The dynamiting, first of ail, is an event. It is not a theo¬ 
retical discussion or a bit of soul-searching, but an eminently 
physical action—with an eminently spiritual meaning: a man’s 
affirmation of his ownership of his work. Now consider how 
this action is related to what went before—and how, as the 
climax, it resolves the conflicts of all the leading characters. 

The thematic conflict in the book, dramatized in the main 
line of events, pits Roark, the intransigent individualist, against 
every kind of second-hander, who demand of him selfless ser¬ 
vice and mindless obedience. In the final showdown, accord¬ 
ingly, each side is led to enact its viewpoint on a grand scale. 
The second-handers seize Roark’s achievement without pay¬ 
ment and alter It without reason; he responds by blasting both 
their claim to his work and their disfigurement of it. Counting 
on the fact that men survive by reason and, given a chance, 
will listen to it, Roark then explains his action to the world 
and is vindicated. 

Keating, the parasite devoid of ego, craves but is unable 
to carry out the Cortlandt assignment; so he can only beg once 
again to survive through Roark’s effort. This final revelation 
to himself, then to the world-of his utter spiritual poverty is 
the culminating act of his destruction. 

Wynand, the man of nobler values who thinks he can 
protect them by catering to the mob, tries in the crisis to pro¬ 
tect the man he loves. His own contradiction, however, de¬ 
feats him; his newspaper is actually harmful to Roark s cause. 
Popularity in the realm of fools, he finds, is impotence in the 
realm of values. 

Toohey, the consciously evil power-luster who is now at 
the height of his power, finds that he cannot exercise his 
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power successfully. His contradiction is that he has to count 
on the very men he is seeking to leash and thus destroy. Once 
Roark and Wynand, each in his own way, withdraw their cre¬ 
ative ability, there is nothing left to or of him. 

Dominique, the idealist who loves Roark but thought him 
doomed by a malevolent universe, observes the logic- of the 
unfolding events. She sees that her inner torture was need¬ 
less—because the good, including Roark, is not doomed. 

The Cortlandt explosion with its aftermath involves all 
the main characters, follows from their life courses, and re¬ 
solves their conflicts. Roark does not dynamite Cortlandt ca¬ 
priciously-, given his basic values and the facts confronting 
him, he has to take that kind of action and, in the end, to win 
out thereby. The same applies mutatis mutandis to the other 
characters. There is nothing irrelevant, arbitrary, or acciden¬ 
tal here; what happens is necessitated by all the major events 
that came earlier. 

This is an example of a plot structure, as against a hap¬ 
hazard string of occurrences. 

We often hear that plot is “artificial,” because the events 
of real life have no such structure. Ayn Rand replies that they 
do have it. But to grasp the fact, she adds, one must be able 
to think in terms of principles: 

The events of men’s lives follow the logic of men’s prem¬ 
ises and values—as one can observe if one looks past the 
range of the immediate moment, past the trivial irrelevan- 
cies, repetitions and routines of daily living, and sees the 
essentials, the turning points, the direction of a man’s life. 

And, from that viewpoint, one can also observe that the 
accidents or disasters, which interfere with or defeat hu¬ 
man goals, are a minor and marginal, not a major and de¬ 
termining, element in the course of human existence. 36 

If the province of art is the “important,” then what is 
important to the plot writer is not the fact of accident, but 
the power of values in human life. Since his story presents an 
inexorable connection between values, action, and climax, the 
meaning is not only that men choose goals, but also that this 
fact is fraught with consequence. The logic of the artist’s 
structure, no matter what particular events or theme he pres- 
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ents, is what speaks volumes here. Plot implies that life is 
logical, in the sense that a man’s choices are what shape his 
fate. 

“Contrary to the prevalent literary doctrines of today," 
Ayn Rand concludes, "it is realism that demands a plot struc¬ 
ture in a novel. . , . [I]f one is to present man as he is —as he 
is metaphysically, by his nature, in reality—one has to present 
him in goal-directed action.’’' 7 

If man is regarded as a pawn of society, by contrast, then 
his choice of values is regarded not as a power in his life, but 
as an illusion. In this view, man is a reactor, buffeted by what¬ 
ever forces impinge on him; there is no necessary connection 
among the events of his days and no logic in the way he ends 
up. The literary form expressing this theory is “uncontrived” 
stories or no story, i.e., plotlessness (to which Naturalist writ¬ 
ers are committed). 

The opponents of Romanticism characteristically de¬ 
nounce plot in terms too angry for a merely literary dispute. 
Their intensity is not inappropriate, however, because the dis¬ 
pute is not merely literary. Like so many other esthetic con¬ 
troversies, it reduces to an issue of fundamental philosophy. 
Once again, the Objectivist principle is evident: art is a con- 
cretization of metaphysics. 

Turning now to characterization: the consistent, top-level 
Romanticists are committed to the premise of volition in re¬ 
gard both to existence and to consciousness, i.e., both to ac¬ 
tion and to character. 3 * These writers are moralists; they are 
concerned not only with values in the sense of concrete goals, 
but also with moral values, i.e., with the kinds of choices that 
shape a man’s whole approach to life. The plots of such writ¬ 
ers endow physical action with a profound spiritual meaning, 
their themes deal with fundamental, timeless issues of human 
existence. 

These novels and plays do not merely indicate how men 
act. They tell us, often down to the level of basic motivation, 
why the characters are pursuing certain goals. Such characters 
are consistent and intelligible (even when torn by conflict). 
They have the kind of soul that makes possible intelligible, 
value-directed action. In other words, they have the inner 
logic that is the precondition of the logic of plot. 

To achieve such characterization, the Romantic writer 
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once again must be highly selective. Just as he cannot record 
chance events, so he cannot re-create the eclectic specimens 
of humanity he sees around him. His characters, in Ayn Rand’s 
words, are “abstract projections, not reproductions of con¬ 
cretes; they are invented conceptually, not copied reportori- 
ally from the particular individuals he might have observed.” 
The Romanticist’s characterological material, she writes else¬ 
where, “is not journalistic minutiae, but the abstract, the es¬ 
sential, the universal principles of human nature. ..." Out 
of the chaos of contradictions that makes up most people’s 
souls, the author selects and stylizes certain attributes, pre¬ 
senting them in purer form than they exist in average men. 
The resulting characters are “larger than life"; they are ab¬ 
stractions pertaining to man metaphysically, which can sub¬ 
sume real-life individuals from all places and times. For 
example, the result is not “a modern architect from New York 
in the 1930s,” but Roark, the individualist. 39 

Metaphysical characterizations and timeless themes are 
not the exclusive prerogative of Romantic writers; they are 
possible to many different schools of literature. What the Ro¬ 
manticists alone dramatize, however, is the metaphysical 
abstraction of man moved by his own choices. 

The characters of Romantic fiction are not floating ab¬ 
stractions; they are not the stick or stock figures of a morality 
play. The Romantic figure “has to be an abstraction,” Miss 
Rand observes, “yet look like a concrete; it has to have the 
universality of an abstraction and, simultaneously, the unre¬ 
peatable uniqueness of a person. ” 40 

When the era of Naturalism arrived, its exponents soon 
dropped the abstract approach to characterization. The writer, 
it was increasingly said, must be “value-free”; he must not 
project a hero or any other departure from “men as they are"; 
the latter, being socially determined, are inevitable. But the 
Naturalists still had to decide which of men’s actual traits to 
record and which to omit. They decided it, as Ayn Rand points 
out, by 

substituting statistics for a standard of value. That which 
could be claimed to be typical of a large number of men, 
in any given geographical area or period of time, was re¬ 
garded as metaphysically significant and worthy of being 
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recorded. That which was rare, unusual, exceptional, was 

regarded as unimportant and unreal.*' 

Despite their literary theory, Naturalists have to employ 
some selectivity; they cannot, therefore, avoid conveying an 
implicit metaphysical meaning. By entering the field of art, 
they become subject to its necessities, like it or not. In their 
conscious attempt, however, as Ayn Rand writes, the Natu¬ 
ralists were “dedicated to the negation of art. ... In answer 
to the question: ‘What is man?' . . . [they said:] ‘These are the 
folks next door.’ Art—the integrator of metaphysics, the con- 
cretizer of man’s widest abstractions—was shrinking to the 
level of a plodding, concrete-bound dolt. . . .” 42 

(Given their belief in human helplessness, the Naturalists 
were drawn to the depiction of negatives: of poverty, wretch¬ 
edness, ugliness, corruption. In the end, their portrait of doom 
became so stark that the school broke up. Its remnants merged 
into the depravity school of literature, which offers not sta¬ 
tistical averages, but, once again, metaphysical projections: 
this time of man not as potential hero, but as inevitable mon¬ 
ster. y i 

To the Romanticist, intoxicated as he is with the possible, 
it is a virtue, not a flaw, that the men and events he portrays 
are exceptional, dramatic, heroic, beautiful. It is a badge of 
honor that he does not record “things as they are,” but looks 
beyond them. In his view, the people one sees represent 
merely the choices that specific individuals happen to have 
made. Such people do not exhaust that which counts about 
man: the choices open to him by his nature. In this regard, 
the Romanticist follows (while the Naturalist denies) what Ayn 
Rand calls “the most important principle of the esthetics of 
literature ."** The principle was first formulated, logically 
enough, by the father of logic. 

“The distinction between historian and poet,” writes Ar¬ 
istotle in the Poetics, “consists really in this, that the one 
describes the thing that has been, and the other a kind of thing 
that might be. Hence poetry is something more philosophic 
and of graver import than history. . . .” “History,” in Ayn 
Rand's paraphrase of this statement, “represents things as they 
are, while fiction represents them as they might be and ought 

to be.’ Ms 
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By its nature, Romanticism is an approach to which Ayn 
Rand’s complete theory of art applies—not only art as con- 
cretizer of metaphysics, but also art as model builder and thus 
as the fuel of the soul. To those who reject such art as an 
“escape,” Ayn Rand replies: 

If the projection of value-goals—the projection of an im¬ 
provement on the given, the known, the immediately 
available—is an "escape,” then medicine is an "escape" 
from disease, agriculture is an "escape” from hunger, 
knowledge is an “escape" from ignorance, ambition is an 
“escape" from sloth, and life is an "escape” from death. 

If so, then a hard-core realist is a vermin-eaten brute who 
sits motionless in a mud puddle, contemplates a pigsty and 
whines that “such is life.” If that is realism, then I am an 
escapist. So was Aristotle. So was Christopher Columbus . 46 

Although its essence was the opposite of escapism, how¬ 
ever, Romanticism could not fully carry out its intention. 47 
The cause was the ethics of altruism. The creation of credible 
value models requires a certain kind of values; a character is 
not an inspiring vision of man “as he might be” if the ideals 
he enacts lead him to contradiction, loss, destruction. Ac¬ 
cepting as they did an inverted moral code, the Romanticists 
were generally unable to project a convincing hero; the self- 
assertive villains in their stories regularly stole the fire and 
drama from the anemic embodiments of virtue. Thus the 
school was led eventually to retreat from characterization— 
from motivation, psychology, moral values—into stories of 
purely external action; and to retreat from action dealing with 
real-life issues into costume dramas or, later, fantasy. Thus, 
increasingly, the movement did become escapist. 

When the Aristotelian sense of life was finally killed by 
nineteenth-century philosophy, when Naturalism and then 
“modernism" began.to take over the realm of art, the Roman¬ 
ticists (what was left of them) were helpless. They had neither 
the ideas nor the intellectual seriousness necessary to fight the 
trend. 

Ayn Rand’s code of values is what the Romanticists had 
needed. Her code enables the hero-worshiping artist to pro¬ 
ject a fully convincing hero, a man living, acting, and sue- 
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ceeding in reality. Ayn Rand calls this approach to art, which 
is her own approach, Romantic Realism. Her novels are true 
to Aristotle’s principle: the world they create truly “might 
be.” “I am Romantic,” Ayn Rand has said, “in the sense that 
I present men as they ought to be. I am Realistic in the sense 
that I place them here and now and on this earth in terms that 
apply to every rational reader who shares these values and 
wants to apply them to himself.” 48 

Let me conclude this discussion with a generalized indi¬ 
cation of the nature of Romantic literary style, bearing in mind 
that style is the most complex and idiosyncratic of all artistic 
attributes. 

In regard to style, as to events and characterization, the 
Romantic writer is highly selective. “Romantic style," Miss 
Rand once observed, “is description by means of essentials, 
but giving one the concretes, not floating abstractions.” 49 
Whether he is describing a sunset, a city, or a human face, the 
Romantic writer offers not a mass of trivial detail, however 
true to life, but only the perceptual essentials, the telling facts 
(down to small touches) that make the object concretely real 
to the reader. At the same time, the writing is not neutral or 
detached; it is emotionally slanted. What it conveys is not 
merely facts, but facts bearing an evaluative meaning of some 
kind. In the best writers, the evaluation is not superimposed 
on the description, but seems to flow inevitably from it, by 
virtue of the compelling inner logic of the writing. 

As the above mere hint suggests, Romantic literary style, 
like the other features of the school (and like any rational 
human product) depends for its validation on a certain kind 
of philosophy: a philosophy of integration, not of dichotomy. 
Here again what men need urgently is the definition of a per¬ 
spective able to unite percepts and concepts, facts and values, 
reason and emotion, mind and body. 

Without such a philosophy, men can create plots, project 
heroes, and write beautifully, just as they can live success¬ 
fully—for a while. But if they do not know the deepest mean¬ 
ing and justification of a noble endeavor, they are not in 
intellectual control of it, and the ignoble soon takes over. 

The fall of Romanticism is an eloquent case in point. 
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Esthetic Value as Objective 

As the history of Romanticism indicates, an artist’s philosophy 
can have significant consequences in regard to his esthetic 
merit. This does not, however, alter the fact that there ij a 
difference between philosophic and esthetic judgment. 

In judging an art work’s philosophy, one is concerned 
with a question of truth: are the implicit metaphysical value- 
judgments guiding the artist’s selections true or false, proved 
or arbitrary, logical or illogical? (Any explicit ideology in a 
work that clashes with its operative metaphysics is essentially 
irrelevant to its meaning.) 

In judging an art work qua art, by contrast, one enters 
the domain of a highly personal emotion, sense of life. The 
goal of art, we have said, is not to prove but to show—to 
concretize whatever sense of life the artist has, whether it be 
true or false. "The fact that one agrees or disagrees with an 
artist’s philosophy,’’ Miss Rand concludes, "is irrelevant to an 
esthetic appraisal of his work qua art.’’’ 0 A false philosophy 
can be embodied in a great work of art; a true philosophy, in 
an inferior or worthless one. How then does one judge es¬ 
thetic value? 

The standard answer, which Objectivism rejects, is that 
one judges it by feeling. Even though the task of art is to 
concretize a certain emotion, Ayn Rand holds, this does not 
mean that the emotion is a tool of cognition; a sense of life is 
the source of art, but it is not a means of esthetic judgment. 
The viewer, reader, or listener can feel that a given work is 
great, he can even feel that it is a superlative embodiment of 
profound value-judgments—but feeling doesn’t make it so. In 
this field, as in any other, valid assessment requires a process 
of reason. 

With rare exceptions, estheticlans who rejected emo¬ 
tionalism turned instead to authoritarianism. Just as man¬ 
kind’s religious leaders laid down concrete-bound moral 
commandments, so their equivalents in esthetics laid down 
concrete-bound decalogues of their own to govern the eval¬ 
uation of plays, music, and buildings. These esthetic com¬ 
mandments were usually derived from esteemed art works of 
the past, then upheld as a guide for all future art. In modern 
titnes, this approach was represented by Classicism. It is a 
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telling commentary on Western thought that the dogmatic ab¬ 
solutes urged by Classicism are still widely regarded as an 
example in esthetics of “the cool voice of reason." 

A proper esthetic evaluation is neither emotional nor au¬ 
thoritarian. The pattern to follow in this field has been de¬ 
scribed briefly by Ayn Rand: 

In essence, an objective evaluation requires that one iden¬ 
tify the artist’s theme, the abstract meaning of his work 
(exclusively by identifying the evidence contained in the 
work and allowing no other, outside considerations), then 
evaluate the means by which he conveys it—i.c., taking 
his theme as criterion, evaluate the purely esthetic ele¬ 
ments of the work, the technical mastery (or lack of it) 
with which he projects (or fails to project) his view of 
life .' 1 

To translate a metaphysical feeling into the terms of a 
perceptual experience is an extraordinarily demanding task. 
One must know what one wants to express and how to do it 
within the medium and form one has chosen; so one must 
know what are the attributes of these latter, their potentiali¬ 
ties, their limitations, their requirements. Then one must me¬ 
thodically exploit the attributes to the end of conveying one’s 
meaning in its every shading of nuance. 

All human creativity involves focus, purpose, thought. Art 
is emphatically included in this statement, as the composer 
Richard Halley makes clear in a well-known speech from Atlas 
Shrugged. The real artist knows, he says, “what discipline, 
what effort, what tension of mind, what unrelenting strain 
upon one’s power of clarity are needed to produce a work of 
art . . . JI]t requires a labor which makes a chain gang look 
like rest and a severity no army-drilling sadist could im¬ 
pose. . . . ”' 2 

Contrary to today’s viewpoint, artistic creation is the op¬ 
posite of the self-indulgent, the whim-worshiping, the irra¬ 
tional. An artist can choose to objectify any metaphysical 
value-judgments he wishes; but this fact does not imply that 
he can choose any means he wishes in order to objectify them. 
On the contrary, he can objectify his viewpoint only by ad¬ 
hering (knowingly or otherwise) to certain rational principles, 
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principles that apply universally, to art as such, regardless of 
an individual artist’s philosophy. These are the principles that 
constitute the standard of proper esthetic judgment. To iden¬ 
tify them is the task of the science of esthetics (which must 
also indicate how they apply within the context of the differ¬ 
ent artistic media and forms). 

The source of the principles must be the nature of art 
itself and its role in man's life. This is the expression in es¬ 
thetics of the method one follows in ethics. One is able to 
define a rational code of ethical principles only by first iden¬ 
tifying what values are and why man needs them. 

Miss Rand does not discuss esthetic evaluation systemat¬ 
ically, but she does offer several leads to the field. For illus¬ 
trative purposes, I have chosen (from different contexts) three 
esthetic principles that she advocates. The first of these is the 
requirement of selectivity in regard to subject. 

Since the subject is what conveys the artist’s metaphysics, 
art by its nature must have a subject, and it must be at least 
implicitly philosophical. One need not agree with an artist’s 
theme, metaphysics, or choice of subject; he is free to express 
his viewpoint by choosing the concretes he regards as best 
suited to the purpose. But “best” may not be determined by 
caprice. Since art by its nature is selective, the artist must 
make a conscious, rational choice in this issue, given the sense 
of life he is seeking to concretize. “It is the selectivity in re¬ 
gard to subject,” Miss Rand writes— 

the most severely, rigorously, ruthlessly exercised selec¬ 
tivity—that I hold as the primary, the essential, the cardi¬ 
nal aspect of art. In literature, this means: the story —which 
means: the plot and the characters—which means: the kind 
of men and events that a writer chooses to portray.* 3 

No matter what his sense of life, an artist may not prop¬ 
erly choose as his subject the random, the second-handed, or 
the metaphysically meaningless (e.g., Brillo pads). Since he 
has a definite perspective on reality to convey, he may not 
choose his subject by the standard of: “whatever comes 
along” or “whatever incidents of my adolescence I happen to 
remember." Since it is his perspective, his standard cannot 
be: “whatever subject others have chosen or the critics ap- 
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prove.” Since he is engaged in an activity with an objective 
purpose, his standard cannot be-, “whatever appeals to me.” 

An obvious violation of this first principle would be a 
crazy quilt of borrowed elements that add up to nothing, such 
as one finds in the typical soap opera, “philosophical" novel, 
or Broadway musical. The primary cause of bad art, as Miss 
Rand observes, is the fact that it is a product of imitation, not 
of creative expression. The imitator is not guided by a sense 
of life; he picks up elements from other works instead- 
throwing in a love triangle to spice up a lagging story line; or 
a windy dissertation on death and infinity “for depth”; or a 
splashy production number to ensure a “big finale.” A prod¬ 
uct of this sort, popular or academic, may suggest snatches of 
several viewpoints and may even be artful in delimited re¬ 
spects. As a total, however, it is devoid of meaning and there¬ 
fore of esthetic value. 

On a higher level of the same error are serious artists who, 
thanks to their theory of art, explicitly forbid selectivity in 
regard to subject, insisting that the artist offer an uncritical 
“slice of life.” While a definite sense of life meaning emerges 
from such a work, it does so tangentially and as a rule incon¬ 
sistently, since any projection of metaphysics conflicts with 
the artist’s theory and intention. In this context, the artist’s 
philosophy (e.g., the Naturalist’s determinism) is relevant to 
esthetic judgment. It is relevant not because the philosophy is 
false, but only to the extent that it leads the artist to contra¬ 
dict the nature of art and thereby undercuts him qua artist. 

Most artists who shrug off selectivity in regard to subject 
do it on the grounds that what counts in art is only style. Ayn 
Rand regards this viewpoint as a fundamental inversion. “The 
subject is not the only attribute of art,” she writes, 

but it is the fundamental one, it is the end to which all the 
others are the means. In most esthetic theories, however, 
the end—the subject—Is omitted from consideration, and 
only the means are regarded as esthetically relevant. Such 
theories set up a false dichotomy and claim that a slob 
portrayed by the technical means of a genius is preferable 
to a goddess portrayed by the technique of an amateur. I 
hold that both are esthetically offensive; but while the sec- 
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ond is merely esthetic incompetence, the first is an esthetic 
crime. 

There is no dichotomy, no necessary conflict between 
ends and means. The end does not justify the means— 
neither in ethics nor in esthetics. And neither do the means 
justify the end.- there is no esthetic justification for the 
spectacle of Rembrandt's great artistic skill employed to 
portray a side of beef. . . . 

In art, and in literature, the end and the means, or the 
subject and the style, must be worthy of each other. M 

Art is not “for art's sake,” but for man’s sake. One con¬ 
templates art for the vision of reality it offers, not because, 
devoid of vision, it is merely a vehicle of technical virtuosity. 
The artist’s freedom in regard to philosophy is not the free¬ 
dom to dismember art; it is not the freedom to award signifi¬ 
cance to a single one of its attributes while dropping the 
context which gives that attribute its function. 

The extreme of the antisubject attitude is the idea that an 
art work should not depict recognizable entities at all, i.e., 
that it should have no subject. In Objectivist terms, this hol¬ 
low irrationalism amounts to the notion that the way to re¬ 
create reality is to dispense with it. The same flight from 
content characterizes modernism in virtually every field. Thus, 
while artists disdain “representation,” philosophers disdain 
conclusions, priding themselves instead on an activity, “anal¬ 
ysis," which is practiced for its own sake and never issues in 
any system of thought. Just as educators banish subject matter 
from the classroom so as to teach students techniques of so¬ 
cial interaction and of “experimentation.” Just as leading 
physicists declare that they are concerned not with the real 
nature of the physical world, but only with floating equations 
that somehow foster successful prediction. Just as the courts 
are emptying the term “freedom” of substantive meaning- 
while focussing instead on procedural questions, such as the 
“due process” necessary to deny to some poor soul his inal¬ 
ienable rights. 

The modern cultural approach was epitomized fifty years 
ago in the Nazi concentration camps where competent sur¬ 
geons performed expert operations on the inmates—removing 
perfectly healthy organs or limbs. This is a fictionlike example 
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of elevating technique above content, process above sub¬ 
stance, means above ends. It may be taken as a gruesome sym¬ 
bol of the mentalities in any field who enjoy exercising skill 
in a vacuum, without being “tied down" by absolutes, pur¬ 
pose, or values. 

Since Ayn Rand represents the antithesis of these mental¬ 
ities, her view of the proper subject of an art work reflects 
the fact. “That which is not worth contemplating in life," she 
writes, leading up to the model-building function of art, is not 
worth re-creating in art. 

Misery, disease, disaster, evil, all the negatives of human 
existence, are proper objects of study in life, for the pur¬ 
pose of understanding and correcting them—but are not 
proper objects of contemplation for contemplation’s sake. 

In art, and in literature, these negatives are worth re¬ 
creating only in relation to some positive, as a foil, as a 
contrast, as a means of stressing the positive—but not as 
an end in themselves. . . . 

That one should wish to enjoy the contemplation of 
values, of the good —of man's greatness, intelligence, abil¬ 
ity, virtue, heroism—is self-explanatory. It is the contem¬ 
plation of the evil that requires explanation and 
justification; and the same goes for the contemplation of 
the mediocre, the undistinguished, the commonplace, the 
meaningless, the mindless.” 

The above passage comes from Ayn Rand’s personal artis¬ 
tic manifesto, “The Goal of My Writing.” I take her to be 
speaking here as an Objectivist, defining a crucial esthetic im¬ 
plication of her view that evil is impotent, but not as an es- 
thetician prescribing standards of judgment for art as such, 
regardless of the artist's philosophy. An artist, as she often 
suggests elsewhere, does not have to depict the good. De¬ 
pending on his sense of life, he may depict heroes or average 
men or even “crawling specimens of depravity.' 1,6 He may do 
it and still create good art—so long as, within his own con¬ 
text, he adheres to all the principles of good art, including the 
principle of selectivity in regard to subject. 

A second principle of esthetic judgment, which pertains 
to style, is the requirement most simply described as clarity. 
In the broad sense applicable here, “clarity denotes the 
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quality of being distinct, sharp, evident to the mind, as against 
being obscure, clouded, confused. This is a requirement of 
any human product that involves a conceptual meaning. An, 
like science, philosophy, and cooking instructions, must be 
"fully intelligible’’ (one of the Oxford English Dictionary)'$ 
definitions of "clear"). Of course, an artist can choose to pre¬ 
sent the universe as an incomprehensible jungle—but only if 
the presentation itself is intelligible. 

Today’s mystics and skeptics demand "ambiguity" in art; 
they assert as a self-evidency the virtue of the elusive, the 
enigmatic, the indeterminate, the opaque. Although these 
qualities would represent failure in any conceptual product, 
they are especially deadly in the field of art. The function of 
the artist is to overcome the opacity of human experience— 
to confront a universe that does often seem baffling and, by ju¬ 
dicious selectivity, to reveal its true essence. The purpose of art, 
in other words, is the opposite of today’s bromide. The pur¬ 
pose is not to revel in life’s "ambiguity," but to eliminate it. 

“Predominantly (though not exclusively),” writes Miss 
Rand, 

a man whose normal mental state is a state of full focus, 
will create and respond to a style of radiant clarity and 
ruthless precision—a style that projects sharp outlines, 
cleanliness, purpose, an intransigent commitment to full 
awareness and clear-cut identity—a level of awareness ap¬ 
propriate to a universe where A is A, where everything is 
open to man's consciousness and demands its constant 
functioning. 

A man who is moved by the fog of his feelings and 
spends most of his time out of focus will create and re¬ 
spond to a style of blurred, “mysterious” murk, where 
outlines dissolve and entities flow into one another, where 
words connote anything and denote nothing, where col¬ 
ors float without objects, and objects float without 
weight—a level of awareness appropriate to a universe 
where A can be any non-A one chooses, where nothing 
can be known with certainty and nothing much is de¬ 
manded of one’s consciousness. 57 

The nemesis of all the champions of "blurred murk" in 
art is the science of epistemology. Since art satisfies a need of 
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man’s cognitive faculty, it must conform to the requirements 
of that faculty. These requirements are precisely what is iden¬ 
tified by epistemology, and they are not malleable to anyone’s 
desires. A writer, for example, must obey the rules of using 
concepts; if he does so, his work, however otherwise flawed, 
is at least intelligible. If, however, a writer decides to dispense 
with the rules—if he jettisons definition, logic, and grammar 
in order to offer neologisms, contradictions, and word 
salads—then he objectifies, concretizes, and communicates 
nothing. The same principle applies to every art form, what¬ 
ever the nature of its medium. 

The above is the answer to “nonobjective an.” The latter 
deliberately flouts the rules of the human mind, perceptual 
and conceptual; it is addressed to man as he does not perceive 
and cannot think. Such a product is not open to human cog¬ 
nition-, it is defiantly senseless. One errs if one sanctions these 
manifestations by the effort of interpretation; they can be 
given “meaning” only by devotees of the arbitrary who pur¬ 
port to decode “symbolism" hidden from the normal (non- 
mystical) mind. 

Stuff of this sort is not “art with a new viewpoint” or 
even “bad art”; it is to art what the arbitrary is to cognition; 
it is anti-art. Metaphysically, it is the attempt not to re-create, 
but to annihilate reality. Epistemologically, it is the attempt 
not to integrate, but to disintegrate man’s consciousness—in 
Ayn Rand's words, to “reduce it to a pre-perceptual level by 
breaking up percepts into mere sensations.” This, she writes, 
“is the intention behind the reducing of language to grunts, 
of literature to 'moods,' of painting to smears, of sculpture to 
slabs, of music to noise."’ 9 

An objective art work respects the principles of human 
epistemology; as a result, it is knowable by the normal pro¬ 
cesses of perception and logic. The nature and meaning of 
such art is independent of the claims of any interpreter (in¬ 
cluding the artist himself). Objective art is not necessarily 
good; but it is graspable by a rational being. To this extent, it 
at least qualifies as a legitimate human product. 

A third principle of esthetic judgment, which can make 
the difference between good and great art, is the requirement 
that Ayn Rand calls "the hallmark of art”: integration .’ 9 
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Since art is selective, the artist must be so, too—in every/ 
aspect of his function, Taking as the standard of selection his 
theme, he must weigh the need and implications of every item, 
major or minor, which he considers including in his work, He 
must regard and present the items he chooses not as isolated 
ends-in-themselves, but as attributes of an indivisible whole. 
This is the only way to achieve the kind of whole which is 
art, i.e., a slanted concrete, embodying, objectifying, flaunting 
a definite sense of life. 

Here is an excerpt from Ayn Rand’s description of a movie 
whose malevolent sense of life she rejects: Siegfried, directed 
by Fritz Lang. 

Every action, gesture and movement in this film is calcu¬ 
lated. . . . Every inch of the film is stylized, i.e., condensed 
to those stark, bare essentials which convey the nature and 
spirit of the story, of its events, of its locale. The entire 
picture was filmed indoors, including the magnificent leg¬ 
endary forests whose every branch was man-made (but 
does not look so on the screen). While Lang was making 
Siegfried, it is reported, a sign hung on the wall of his 
office: “Nothing in this film is accidental.” This is the 
motto of great art. 60 

Since everything included in an art work acquires signif¬ 
icance by virtue of being included, the inclusion of anything 
insignificant produces a lethal contradiction: by the nature of 
art, the item must mean something—yet it doesn’t. In a sci¬ 
entific report, irrelevancy can often be bracketed and ignored; 
it need not affect cognition or communication. In a work of 
art, however, irrelevancy redounds on the total. The contra¬ 
diction involved is lethal because it destroys the spell, i.e., the 
integrity and power of the stylization. Since art is a re-creation 
of the universe from a personal perspective, it offers man, in 
effect, a new reality to contemplate; anything accidental works 
to make the new reality unreal. 

In a proper art work, the whole implies the parts, down 
to the smallest ones; just as the parts imply one another and 
the whole, A proper story, noted Aristotle, who upheld a sim¬ 
ilar esthetic principle, must have “all the organic unity of a 
living creature.” 
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A good novel, writes Miss Rand, illustrating the point 
in her own held, is an indivisible sum: every scene, sequence 
and passage of a good novel has to involve, contribute to and 
advance all of its major attributes: theme, plot, characteriza¬ 
tion.” If a good novelist sends his characters to the country 
for a weekend, he does not interrupt the action in order to 
offer a needless description, however loving, of the country¬ 
side; if he offers it, he needs it, and an intelligent reader can 
know why. Nor does a good writer tell us about a character’s 
parents, dress, facial expressions, or slightest movement—not 
until and unless a complex set of factors dictates that he do 
so. The kind of detail he does tell us is eloquently illustrated 
by the last sentence of the following, taken from the end of 
Roark’s trial in The Fountainhead ” ’The prisoner will rise 
and face the jury,’ said the clerk of the court. Howard Roark 
stepped forward and stood facing the jury. At the back of the 
room, Gail Wynand got up and stood also.” 61 

On one level, the fact of Wynand’s standing up pertains 
to the plot; it underscores the intensity of his concern for 
Roark. But, in brilliantly visual terms, the action also drama¬ 
tizes a deeper meaning, pertaining to the theme. By rising to 
hear the verdict, Wynand is acknowledging that his life, too, 
has been on trial in this case; he rises, in effect, as a prisoner 
awaiting conviction, prepared to hear a formal statement of 
his guilt. He reveals thereby an aspect of his character: the 
courage that can face such a verdict openly, without flinching 
or defense. 

This is a wowaccidental detail. This is purpose and inte¬ 
gration in literature—and a magnificent simplicity, i.e., econ¬ 
omy of artistic means. 

For its proper elaboration, our discussion so far, which 
itself is merely a lead to some broad esthetic principles, would 
have to be applied specifically to the major arts. Ayn Rand 
does indicate her approach to each of them. In “Art and Cog¬ 
nition,” she explains (to my knowledge, for the first time) 
what the valid forms of art are and why only these qualify 
(they derive from the nature of man’s cognitive faculty). Then 
she surveys the field, including painting, sculpture, music, and 
the performing arts, from the perspective of her own esthet¬ 
ics. Her hypothesis concerning the nature and meaning of mu¬ 
sic, the most difficult of the arts to conceptualize, is especially 
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noteworthy; it offers an unprecedented integration of episte¬ 
mology and esthetics with the physiology of hearing. 62 

Regrettably, all of this fascinating material belongs in a 
treatise on art. My concern is only to draw the philosophic 
conclusion from the esthetic leads already indicated. 

Art can be judged rationally. Esthetic appraisal does not 
involve an “esthetic sense” that divines qualities inherent in 
an art work apart from any relation to human consciousness. 
It does not involve the equivalent of a mystic “conscience” 
in ethics, which “just knows” the right estimates. Nor does 
the rejection of such a faculty entail a retreat to the notion 
that art is a matter of taste, personal or social, about which 
there is no disputing. Here again we see the false alternative 
of intrinsicism vs. subjectivism. 

As in ethics, so in esthetics: value is an aspect of reality 
in relation to man. Value means the evaluation of a fact (in 
this case, of a certain kind of human product) in accordance 
with rational principles, principles reducible to sense percep¬ 
tion. This is precisely the pattern one follows in esthetic eval¬ 
uation. One reduces esthetic principles to the nature of art, and 
art to a need of human life, i.e., to the primary of ethics; which 
in turn reduces to one's acceptance of the axiom of existence. 

Like goodness, therefore, beauty is not “in the object” or 
“in the eye of the beholder.” It is objective. It is in the ob¬ 
ject—as judged by a rational beholder. 

Esthetic principles, let me add, are not the only standards 
relevant to evaluating a work of art. Objective evaluation must 
recognize that art includes both esthetic means and meta¬ 
physical content. Full objectivity consists in identifying both 
elements, judging each rationally, then integrating one’s judg¬ 
ments into an estimate of the total. As in regard to judging 
people, the emotional effect produced by the total may range 
across the spectrum, from revulsion to indifference to delim¬ 
ited appreciation to a profound embrace of substance and 
form, the equivalent in the art realm of romantic love. 

Esthetic quality alone, therefore, is not sufficient to make 
a work of art a value to a rational man. “Since art is a philo¬ 
sophical composite,” Miss Rand writes, 

it is not a contradiction to say: “This is a great work of 

art, but I don’t like it”—provided one defines the exact 
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meaning of that statement: the first part refers to a purely 

esthetic appraisal, the second to a deeper philosophical 

level which includes more than esthetic %'alues . 63 

It is by the standards of this deeper level—of truth and 
mastery combined—that Avn Rand evaluates Romanticism, in 
the hands of its top practitioners, as being, objectively, the 
greatest achievement in art history. 

• ■ ■ ■ 

The fact that esthetics is a consequence of an entire philoso¬ 
phy is most obvious in the systems of Aristotle and Kant. Ar¬ 
istotle may be regarded as the father of Romanticism. His 
epistemological antipode, Kant, is the father of modern art 
(see Kant’s Critique of Judgment). 

Unfortunately, the concept of “philosophic conse¬ 
quence” has not been grasped by historians—neither in regard 
to politics nor to esthetics. Developments in both fields are 
regularly ascribed to irrelevant factors; or, worse, the causes 
are identified in reverse. Thus we hear that capitalism derived 
from religious faith—and Romanticism, from subjective feel¬ 
ing; the mantle of reason is then awarded to socialism and 
Naturalism. In both cases, Miss Rand observes, the destruction 
of the good “was made possible by philosophical default. . . 
The issues were fought in terms of non-essentials, and the 
values were destroyed by men who did not know what they 
were losing or why.’’ 64 

The defenders of capitalism defaulted by staking every¬ 
thing on the principle of rights by itself, just as the Romanti¬ 
cists staked everything on the principle of volition. Both 
groups accepted their defining principle out of context, with¬ 
out understanding its relation to the rest of philosophy or to 
reality. They did not know that their principle was there¬ 
by doomed, because ideas such as rights or volition depend 
ultimately on a vast complexity. They depend on an inte¬ 
grated philosophy of reason, including a rational code of 
values. 

Such is precisely the historic lifeline that Objectivism 
throws to both approaches. The lifeline consists in demon¬ 
strating what kind of movement in each field does represent 
reason and what kind does not. 

In her novels, Ayn Rand concretized, in masterly form, 
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her own vision of the world and of man. In her philosophic 
and esthetic essays, she defined the nature and deepest roots 
of great art. She was explaining such art while creating it. She 
was making possible a rebirth of Romanticism, while starting 
the rebirth herself. 

Ayn Rand identified, all the way down to fundamentals, 
why man needs the unique form of nourishment which is art. 
Then, to a starving century, she provided a banquet. 



Epilogue 


THE DUEL BETWEEN PLATO 
AND ARISTOTLE 


The following is an application 
of Objectivism to a specialized field, history. I am offering this 
conclusion as a further indication of the power of ideas in 
man’s life. The material touched on below is discussed in the 
title essay of Ayn Rand’s For the New Intellectual. A detailed 
treatment is presented in my book The Ominous Parallels.' 

m m 9 m 

Ayn Rand's theory of man leads to a distinctive interpretation 
of history. By identifying the cause of human action, her the¬ 
ory enables us to discover the factor that shapes men’s past— 
and future. 

If man is the conceptual being, philosophy is the prime 
mover of history. 

A conceptual being is moved by the content of his mind— 
ultimately, by his broadest integrations. Man’s actions depend 
on his values. His values depend on his metaphysics. His con¬ 
clusions in every field depend on his method of using his con¬ 
sciousness, his epistemology. In the life of such a being, 
fundamental ideas, explicit or implicit, are the ruling power. 

By their nature, fundamental ideas spread throughout a 
society, influencing every subgroup, transcending differences 
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in occupation, schooling, race, class. The men who are being 
influenced retain the faculty of volition. But most are inno¬ 
cent of explicit philosophy and do not exercise their power 
to judge ideas. Unwittingly, they take whatever they are given. 

Philosophy first shapes a small subgroup: those whose oc¬ 
cupation is concerned with a view of man, of knowledge, of 
values. In modern terms, these are the intellectuals, who move 
philosophy out of the ivory tower. The intellectuals count on 
and use philosophy to create its first concrete expression, a 
society’s culture, including its art, its manners, its science (if 
any), and its approach to education. The spirit of a culture, in 
turn, is the source of the trends in politics. Politics is the 
source of economics. 

Objectivism does not deny that “many factors” are in¬ 
volved in historical causation. Economic, psychological, mil¬ 
itary, and other forces play a role. Ayn Rand does not, 
however, regard all these forces as primaries. 

There is no dichotomy between philosophy and the spe¬ 
cialized factors. Philosophy is not the only cause of the course 
of the centuries. It is the ultimate cause, the cause of all the 
other causes. If there is to be an explanation of so vast a sum 
as human history, which involves all men in all fields, only 
the science dealing with the widest abstractions can provide 
it. The reason is that only the widest abstractions can inte¬ 
grate all those fields. 

The books of philosophers are the beginning. Step by step, 
the books turn into motives, passions, statues, politicians, and 
headlines. 

Philosophy determines essentials, not details. If men act 
on certain principles (and choose not to rethink them), the 
actors will reach the end result logically inherent in those 
principles. Philosophy does not, however, determine all the 
concrete forms a principle can take, or the oscillations within 
a progression, or the time intervals among its steps, Philoso¬ 
phy determines only the basic direction—and outcome. 

In order to grasp the role of philosophy in history, one 
must be able to think philosophically, i.e., see the forest. 
Whoever sees it knows that history is not the domain of ac¬ 
cident. 
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For two millennia, Western history has been the expression 
of a philosophic duel. The duelists are Plato and Aristotle. 

Plato is the first thinker to systematize other-worldliness. 
His metaphysics, identified in Objectivist terms, upholds the 
primacy of consciousness; his epistemology, intrinsicism and 
its corollary, mysticism; his ethics, the code of sacrifice. Ar¬ 
istotle, Plato’s devoted student for twenty years, is the first 
thinker to systematize worldliness. His metaphysics upholds 
the primacy of existence; his epistemology, the validity of rea¬ 
son; his ethics, the ideal of personal happiness. 

The above requires qualifications. Plato himself, thanks 
to the influence of paganism, was more worldly than his fol¬ 
lowers in Christendom—or in Konigsberg. Aristotle, thanks to 
the influence of Plato, never became completely Aristotelian; 
although his discoveries made possible all future intellectual 
progress, his system in every branch retained a sizable rem¬ 
nant of intrinsicism. Plato’s followers included philosophers 
of genius, who finally stripped from his ideas every form of 
inconsistency and cover-up. Aristotle’s followers—aside from 
Thomas Aquinas, who wrote as a faithful son of the Church— 
were lesser men, unable to purify or even fully to grasp the 
master’s legacy. 

The first battle in the historical duel was won decisively 
by Plato, through the work of such disciples as Plotinus and 
Augustine. 

The Dark Ages were dark on principle. As the barbarians 
were sacking the body of Rome, the Church was struggling to 
annul the last vestiges of its spirit, wrenching the West away 
from nature, astronomy, philosophy, nudity, pleasure, instill¬ 
ing in men’s souls the adoration of Eternity, with all its tem¬ 
poral consequences. 

“The early Christian fathers,’’ writes one historian, 

delighted in such simple self-tortures as hairshirts, and fail¬ 
ing to wash. Others proceeded to more desperate ex¬ 
tremes, such as Ammonius who tortured his body with a 
red-hot iron until it was covered with burns. ... It would 
not be necessary to dwell on these depressing details if it 
were not for the fact that the Church erected these ap¬ 
palling practices into a virtue, often canonizing those who 
practiced them, . . . [St. Margaret Marie Alacoque] sought 
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out rotten fruit and dusty bread to eat. Like many mystics 
she suffered from a lifelong thirst, but decided to allow 
herself no drink from Thursday to Sunday, and when she 
did drink, preferred water in which laundry had been 
washed. . , . She cut the name of Jesus on her chest with 
a knife, and because the scars did not last long enough, 
bufnt them in with a candle. . , . She was canonized in 
1920. ... St. Rose ate nothing but a mixture of sheep's 
gall, bitter herbs and ashes. The Pazzi, like the Alacoque, . 
vowed herself to chastity at an incredibly early age (four, 
it is said). 2 

Neither serf nor lord emulated these eloquent expressions 
of the medieval soul. But both admired them from afar—as 
pious, profound, moral. No amount of "practical” consider¬ 
ations can explain this admiration. Nothing can explain it, or 
the culture, politics, and starvation to which it led, except a 
single fact; men took religion seriously. This is a state of mind 
most moderns can no longer imagine, even when they see it 
on the rise again. 

For centuries, Aristotle’s works were lost to the West. 
Then Thomas Aquinas turned Aristotle loose in that desert of 
crosses and gallows. Reason, Aquinas taught, is not a hand¬ 
maiden of faith, but an autonomous faculty, which men must 
use and obey; the physical world is not an insubstantial ema¬ 
nation, but solid, knowable, real; life is not to be cursed, but 
to be lived. Within a century, the West was on the threshold 
of the Renaissance. 

The period from Aquinas through Locke and Newton was 
a transition, at once gingerly and accelerating. The rediscov¬ 
ery of pagan civilization, the outpouring of explorations and 
inventions, the rise of man-giorifying art and of earthly phi¬ 
losophy, the affirmation of man’s individual rights, the inte¬ 
gration of earlier leads into the first system of modern 
science—all of it represents a prodigious effort to throw off 
the medieval shackles and reorient the Western mind. It was 
the prologue to a climax, the first unabashedly secular culture 
since antiquity; the Enlightenment. Once again, thinkers ac¬ 
cepted reason as uncontroversial. 

The God of the Scriptures became the passive observer 
mentioned by deism; the miracle-mongers could not compete 
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any longer with the spokesmen of nature, who were sweeping 
the world with their discovery of causality, in the form of 
temporal laws that are “eternal and immutable." Revelation 
became an embarrassment; the educated had discovered "the 
only oracle of man : observation and the unaided intellect 
Salvation as men's goal gave way to the pursuit of happiness 
on earth. Humility gave way to an all-but-forgotten emotion, 
pride-, men's pride in the unlimited knowledge they expected 
to achieve and the unlimited virtue (human “perfectibility," 
this last was called). 

In regard to every philosophic essential, the ruling spirit 
was the opposite of intrinsicism— and of subjectivism. The 
spirit was worldliness without skepticism. This means that, 
despite the period's many contradictions, the spirit was Aris¬ 
totle's. 

Faith and force, as Ayn Rand observed, entail each other, 
a fact exemplified in the feudalism of the medieval centuries. 
But reason and freedom entail each other, too. The purest 
example of this fact was the emergence of a new nation in the 
New World. It was the first time a nation had ever been 
founded consciously on a philosophic theory. The theory was 
the principle of rights. 

Man, America’s Founding Fathers said in essence, is the 
rational animal. Therefore the individual, not the state, is sov¬ 
ereign; man must be left free to think, and to act accordingly. 
Unlike Plato, whose political ideas followed from his basic 
premises, Aristotle’s political ideas were mixed; they were a 
blend of individualistic and Platonic elements (the concept of 
"rights" had not yet been formulated). In the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution that implements it, we see 
at last the full expression, in political terms, of the Aristote¬ 
lian fundamentals. 

Despite the claims, then and since, about its Judeo- 
Christian roots, the United States with its unique system of 
government could not have been founded in any philosophi¬ 
cally different period. The new nation would have been in¬ 
conceivable in the seventeenth century, under the Puritans, 
to say nothing of the twelfth—just as, the power of tradition 
apart, its selfish, absolutist individualism would never survive 
a vote today (which is why a second Constitutional conven- 
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tion would be a calamity), America required what the Enlight¬ 
enment alone offered- enlightenment. 

The combination of reason and freedom is potent. In the 
nineteenth century, it led to the Industrial Revolution, to Ro¬ 
mantic art, and to an authentic good will among men; it led 
to an unprecedented burst of wealth, beauty, happiness. 
Wherever they looked, people saw a smiling present and a 
radiant future. The idea of continuous improvement came to 
be taken for granted, as though it were an axiom. Progress, 
people thought, is now automatic and inevitable. 

The last thing the nineteenth century imagined was that 
the next stop in the human express would be Sarajevo and the 
metaphysics of “nausea.” 

The whole magnificent development—including science, 
America, and industrialization—was an anomaly. The ideas on 
which the development rested were on their way out even as 
they were giving birth to all these epochal achievements. 

Since the Renaissance, the anti-Aristotelian forces had 
been regrouping. In the seventeenth century, Descartes 
planted Platonism once again at the base of philosophy. 
Thanks to their intrinsicist element, the Aristotelians had al¬ 
ways been vulnerable to attack; above all, they were vulner¬ 
able in two crucial areas: the theory of concepts and the 
validation of ethics. (Ethics, Aristotle had taught, is not a field 
susceptible to objective demonstration.) These were the his¬ 
toric openings, the double invitation that the better intellec¬ 
tuals unknowingly handed to the Cartesian trend. In the 
penultimate decade of the eighteenth century, just when 
America was being born, that trend, unopposed, bore its fruit. 

The fruit was the end of the West’s philosophical com¬ 
mitment to reason, the conscious changeover in the ivory 
tower from the remnants of Aristotle to his antithesis. The 
thinker who ended the Enlightenment and laid the foundation 
for the twentieth century was Kant. 

In order to solve the problem of concepts, Kant held, a 
new metaphysics and epistemology are required. The meta¬ 
physics, identified in Objectivist terms, is the primacy of con¬ 
sciousness in its social variant; the epistemology is social 
subjectivism and its corollary, skepticism. This approach left 
Kant free to declare as beyond challenge the essence of the 
intrinsicist ethics: duty, i.e., imperatives issued by (noumenal) 
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reality itself. When Kant’s new approach took over Western 
philosophy fully, as it did within decades, duty to the nou- 
menal world became duty to the group or the state. 

Kant’s Copernican Revolution reaffirmed the fundamental 
ideas of Plato. This time, however, the ideas were not mod¬ 
erated by any pagan influence. They were undiluted and thus 
incomparably more virulent, 

Plato and the medievals denied Existence in the name of 
a fantasy, a glowing super-reality with which, they believed, 
they were in direct, inspiring contact. This mystic realm, they 
said (or at least its lower levels) can be approached by the use 
of the mind, even though the latter is tainted by its union with 
the body. Man, they said, should sacrifice his desires, but he 
should do it to gain a reward. His proper goal, even the saints 
agreed, is happiness, his own happiness, to be attained in the 
next life. 

Kant is a different case. He denies Existence not in the 
name of a fantasy, but of nothing; he denies it in the name of 
a dimension that is, by his own insistent statement, unknow¬ 
able to man and inconceivable. The mind, he says, is cut off 
not merely from some aspects of “things in themselves,” but 
from everything real; any cognitive faculty is cut off because 
it has a nature, any nature. Man’s proper goal, says Kant, is 
not happiness, whether in this life or the next. The “radically 
evil” creature (Kant's words) should sacrifice his desires from 
duty, as an end in itself. 

Occasional fig leaves aside, Kant offers humanity no al¬ 
ternative to the realm of that which is, and no reward for 
renouncing it. He is the first philosopher in history to reject 
reality, thought, and values, not for the sake of some “higher” 
version of them, but for the sake of the rejection. The power 
in behalf of which his genius speaks is not “pure reason,” but 
pure destruction. 

The result of Plato’s approach was a form of adoration. 
The result of Kant, in Ayn Rand’s words, was “hatred of the 
good for being the good.” The hatred took shape in the cul¬ 
ture of nihilism. 

Modernist intellectuals are comparable to a psychopath 
who murders for kicks. They seek the thrill of the new; and 
the new, to them, is the negative. The new is obliteration, 
obliteration of the essential in every field; they have no inter- 
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est in anything to take its place. Thus the uniqueness of the 
century behind us: philosophy gleefully rid of system-building, 
education based on the theory that cognition is harmful, sci¬ 
ence boastful of its inability to understand, art which expelled 
beauty, literature which flaunted anttheroes, language “lib¬ 
erated” from syntax, verse “free” of meter, nowrepresenta- 
tional painting, atonal music, unconscious psychology, 
Reconstruction in literary criticism, mdeterminacy as the new 
depth in physics, /^completeness as the revelation in mathe¬ 
matics—a void everywhere that was acclaimed by the avant- 
garde with a metaphysical chuckle. It was the sound of 
triumph, the triumph of the new anti- ideal: of the unknow¬ 
able. the unreachable, the unendurable. 

In a Kantian reality, nothing else was possible. 

Kant, surrounded by the Enlightenment, did not develop 
the political implications of his philosophy. His followers, 
however, had no trouble in seeing the point; from the prem¬ 
ises he supplied, Fichte, Hegel, Marx (and Bismarck) drew the 
conclusion. Thus the two most passionately antifreedom 
movements in history. Communism and Fascism, along with 
all their lesser, welfare-statist antecedents and kin. 

Modern statism emanated, as it had to, from the “land of 
poets and philosophers.’' The reason is not the “innate de¬ 
pravity" of the Germans, but the nature of their premier phi¬ 
losopher. 

Statism cannot sustain an industrial civilization. Nihilism 
cannot abide it. Hence, in due course, another manifestation: 
the growing attacks on technology, i.e., the a«f/-Industrial 
Revolution. It was the vow of poverty over again, not as a 
gateway to Heaven this time, but as a means to the welfare of 
water, trees, and “endangered species.” The latter could be 
any species—except the human. 

So much has been lost so fast. In no time at all, the West 
moved from “perpetual peace” to perpetual war; from the 
rapture of Victor Hugo to the tongue in the asshole of Molly 
Bloom; from progress taken for granted to Auschwitz taken 
for granted. 

m 9 9 m 

Ayn Rand is to Aristotle what Kant is to Plato. Both sides of 
the perennial duel, in their pure form, have finally been made 
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explicit. Kant’s philosophy is Platonism without paganism. Ayn 
Rand's philosophy is Aristotelianism without Platonism. 

At this moment in history, the West is mutating again. 
The reason is that Kant as a cultural power is dead. 

Kant is dead in academic philosophy; the subject has ef¬ 
fectively expired under his tutelage. He is dead among the 
intellectuals, whose world view is disillusionment (they call 
it the “end of ideology”). He is dead in the realm of art, where 
nihilism, with little left to defy, is turning into its inevitable 
product: nihil (this is now being called "minimalism” and 
“postmodernism”). 

Kant is dead even in Berlin and Moscow. As of this writ¬ 
ing, although it is too early to know, communism seems to be 
disintegrating. 

The collapse of a negative, however, is not a positive. 
The atrophy of a vicious version of unreason is not the adop¬ 
tion of reason. If men fail to discover living ideas, they will 
keep moving by the guidance of dead ones; they will keep 
following, by inertia, the principles they have already insti¬ 
tutionalized. For the nations of East and West alike today, no 
matter what their faddish lipservice to a “free market," the 
culmination of these principles is some variant of dictator¬ 
ship, new or revised—if not communist, then fascist and/or 
religious and/or tribal. Force and faith on such a scale would 
mean the fate of the ancients over again. 

The only man who can stave off another Dark Ages is the 
Father of the Enlightenment. 

It is true that Aristotle has flaws, which always gave his 
enemies an opening. But now the opening has been closed. 

The solution to the crisis of our age is love, as everyone 
says. But the love we need is not love of God or the neighbor. 
It is love of the good for being the good. The good, in this 
context, includes reality, man the hero, and man s tool of sur¬ 
vival. 5 

Some remnant of such love still survives in the West. 
Above all, it survives in the people of America which, de¬ 
spite its decline, is still the leader and beacon of the world. 
This is the grounds for hope. A nation, however, is shaped 
ultimately not by its people, but by its intellectuals. This is 
the grounds for fear, unless some “new intellectuals,” as Ayn 
Rand called them, can be created. 
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A philosophy by its nature speaks to all of humanity, not 
to a particular time or place. A certain kind of philosophy, 
however, cries out to be heard by a certain place first. 

Objectivism is preeminently an American viewpoint, even 
though most people, here and abroad, know nothing about it. 
It is American because it identifies the implicit base of the 
United States, as the country was originally conceived. 

Ayn Rand’s ideas would resolve the contradiction that has 
been tearing apart the land of the free, the contradiction be¬ 
tween its ethics and its politics. The result would be not 
America as it is or even as it once was, but the grandeur of a 
Romantic pinnacle: America “as it might be and ought to be." 

If one judges only by historical precedent, this kind of 
projection is the merest fantasy; we are arguably past the point 
of no return. America, however, is a country without prece¬ 
dent, and man has the faculty of volition. 

To the end of her life, Ayn Rand upheld her distinctive 
“benevolent-universe” premise. The good, she maintained, 
can be achieved; “it is real, it is possible, it’s yours ." 4 So long 
as there is no censorship, she taught, there is a chance for 
persuasion to succeed. 

If no definite prediction can be made, she taught, then in 
reason only one action is proper: to go on fighting for reason. 

■ ■ ■ » 

“All things excellent,” said Spinoza, “are as difficult as they 
are rare.” Since human values are not automatic, his statement 
is undeniable. 

In another respect, however—and this is Ayn Rand’s 
unique perspective—the task ahead is not difficult. 

To save the world is the simplest thing in the world. 

All one has to do is think. 


New York City—South Laguna, CA 

1984-1990 
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role of measurement in 
differentiation, 87-88 
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Differentiation and integration 
(continued) 

See also Integration. 

“Duty” approach to ethics, 
245-247 

See also lntrinsicism. 


Economics 

relationship to philosophy 
of, 378-379 

economic value, 396-402 
Economic power vs. political 
power, 402-406 
Egalitarianism, assault on 
justice by, 290-291 
Egoism, 229-230 
validation of, 230-233 
as rational self-interest, 232- 
234 

opposed to sacrifice, 234-236 
and relations with other 
men, 236-239 
contrasted with altruism, 
239-241 

and independence, 255 
and capitalism, 389-391, 
392-395 

Emotionalism, 160-163 
and evasion, 62 
mysticism and skepticism as 
forms of, 182-185 
Emotions 

as a product of ideas, 153— 
158 

as not tools of cognition, 
159-163 

as not guides to action, 
228-229 

and sense of life, 426-428 
See also Happiness. 
Enlightenment, the, 454-456 


Entity, concept of, 12-14, 74- 
75 

and causality, 14-16 

Epistemology 
defined, 3, 37 

man’s need of, 37-38, 406- 
412 

and objectivity, 110, 116-118 

Essential characteristics. See 
Definitions. 

Esthetic abstractions, 423-426 

Esthetics 
defined, 3 

relation to philosophy of, 
413-414, 449-450 
See also Art. 

Esthetic value, as objective, 
438-440, 448-449 
selectivity in regard to 
subject, 440-443 
clarity, 443-445 
integration, 445-447 

Ethics, 206-207 
defined, 3, 206 
history of, 248-249, 267 
and model-building function 
of art, 420-421 
See also Morality, Values; 
Virtue. 

Evasion, 61-62 
defined, 61 

as essence of irrationality, 
222, 224-226 

Evil, impotence of, 265-266, 
329-333 

and the sanction of the 
victim, 333-334 
See also “Benevolent 
universe” premise. 

Existence, 4-5 
axiom of, 6 

relation to law of identity 
of, 6-7 

as a primary, 16 
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as the base of values, 209- 
212, 247-248 

See also Axioms; Primacy of 
existence. 

Existentialism, 469n21 


F 

Fountainhead, The 

as an example of plot, 431- 
432 

as an example of 
integration, 447 

Freedom, as a requirement of 
the mind, 381-391 
See also Physical force, 
initiation of; Rights, 
individual. 

Free will. See Volition. 

Friendship, as selfish, 237-239 

Fundamental, defined, 209 
See also Definitions, rule of 
fundamentality. 


O 

Goal-directed action, 189-193 
and values, 208-213 
Good and evil. See Values. 
Government 
defined, 363 
nature of, 363-364 
as requiring objective law, 
364-366 

proper functions of, 366-368 
as an agent of its citizens, 
368-369 

H 

Happiness 


as the moral purpose of 
man’s life, 325 
as the normal condition of 
man,335-339, 348-349 
defined, 336, 338 
as "metaphysical pleasure,” 
339-341 

assault on by intrinsicism 
and subjectivism, 341-342 
and "benevolent universe” 
premise, 342-343 
sex as a special form of, 
343-348 

Hedonism, as subjectivism, 
341-342 

Heisenberg’s Uncertainty 
Principle, 16-17 
Hierarchy 

of knowledge, 129-132; and 
reduction to sense- 
perception. 132-141 
defined, 131 
of values, 392-394 
History, philosophy as the 
ultimate cause of, 451— 
460 

and history of ethics, 248- 
249 
Honesty 
defined, 267 
validation of, 267-269 
intellectual side of, 269- 
270 

existential side of, 270-276 
as impossible under statism, 
389 

See also Virtue, 


I 

Idealism, metaphysical, 30- 

33 

Identity 
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Identity (continued) 
law of, 6-7; and causality, 
14-17; and metaphysically 
given facts, 24-30; and 
consciousness, 48-52; and 
objectivity, 118-119 
concept of, 12-14, 74-75 
See also Axioms; 
Contradiction, law of. 
Independence, 251-253 
defined, 251 

philosophic basis of, 253-255 
intellectual side of, 255-257 
existential side of, 257-259 
and honesty, 271-272 
as contextual, 274-275 
and capitalism, 381-384 
See also Egoism; Virtue. 
Individualism 

basis of in nature of reason, 
198-205 
defined, 361 

application to politics of, 
361-363 
See also Egoism. 

Induction, and measurement- 
omission, 90-91 
Industrial Revolution, 195, 
294-295, 380 
Infinity, 31-32 
“Instinct," 193-194 
Integration, 77 
as essential to philosophy 
(and vice versa), 1-4, 128 
perceptual, 52-53 
as a requirement of 
objectivity, 119, 125-128 
138 

evasion as non-integration, 
224-225 

of values as requiring a 
central purpose, 298-300 
as the hallmark of art, 416- 
417, 445-447 


See also Context. 

Integrity, 259-261 
defined, 259 
intellectual side of, 261 
existential side of, 261-262; 
and evil of compromise. 
262-267 

why the good demands 
consistency, 265-266 
as impossible under statism, 
388-389 
See also Virtue. 

Intrinsicism 

in regard to concepts, 142- 
144 

in regard to knowledge, 
145-146, 147-150 
mysticism a consequence of, 
182 

in regard to values, 245- 
246, 247 

assault on virtue by, 267, 
275, 283-284, 308-310 
leads to the initiation of 
physical force, 321-323 
leads to moral-practical 
dichotomy, 334-335 
assault on happiness and sex 
by, 341-342, 346-348 
assault on individual rights 
by, 36l 

in regard to art, 448 
See also Supernaturalism; 
Objectivity; Mysticism. 


J 

Justice, 276-279 
defined, 276 

intellectual side of, 279-282 
existential side of, 282-286, 
and trader principle, 286- 
290 
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false views of, 283-284, 287 
egalitarianism as an assault 
on, 290-291 
and capitalism, 384-387 
See also Virtue. 


K 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 
metaphysics of, 17, 21-22, 
24,72,204,467n23 
epistemology of, 48-52, 
108-109, 146,467n23 
ethics of, 245-246, 247, 
470n38, 471nl8 
esthetics of, 449 
role in history of, 456- 
459 

Knowledge 

objective approach to, 116 — 
121 

as contextual, 121-128 
as hierarchical, 129- 
141 

defined, 182 


L 

Language, function of, 79, 
199-200 

Liberals, political, 375- 
376 

Life 

as the standard of value, 
207-213; applied to man, 
213-220 

self-preservation as all- 
embracing, 215-216 
See also Living organisms. 

Living organisms 

as goal-directed, 189-190 
as conditional, 190-193 


Logic, 118-121, 125-126. 
138 

intrinsicist and subjectivist 
interpretations of, 147- 
148 

onus-of-proof principle, 
167-171 

See also Objectivity; 
Integration, Reduction. 
Love 

as selfish, 237-239, 390 
and justice, 288-289 
motivation by, 338-339 
See also Sex. 


M 

Man 

need of philosophy by, 1-3 
as a conceptual being, 73- 
74 

theory of, in relation to 
philosophy, 187-189 
as a rational animal, 195 
as sovereign, 202-205, 232 
233, 303-304 
must act long-range, 214— 
217 

See also Reason; Living 
organisms. 

Materialism, metaphysics of, 
30, 33-35 

Mathematics 

and the unit-perspective, 
76-77 

nature of measurement, 81 
82 

as the model of cognition, 
89-91 

as an example of unit- 
economy, 107 

Measurement-omission. See 
Concept-formation. 
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Metaphysically given vs. man¬ 
made facts, 23-26, 

464n16 

two errors with regard to, 
26-30 

and independence, 253-254 
Metaphysics, 3, 37 
Metaphysical value-judgments, 
414-420 

and sense of life, 426-428 
Mind-body dichotomy 
metaphysical root of, 28-30 
epistemological root of, 
148-150 

theory vs. practice, 148- 
150, 195 

reason vs. emotion, 157— 
158 

moral vs. practical, 245- 
247, 283-284, 296-297. 
326-327; philosophic 
roots of, 334-335 
Mind-body integration 
metaphysical root of, 29- 
30, 35 

epistemological root of, 148 
reason as practical, 195- 
198, 293-297 

and man as sovereign, 204- 
205 

reason and emotions, 158, 
228-229 

and integrity, 259-262 
the moral as practical, 272- 
274, 326-329; the 
impotence of evil, 329- 
333; the sanction of the 
victim, 333-334; how the 
moral-practical Integration 
rests on objectivity, 334- 
335 

sex as spiritual, 343- 
348 

Mixed economy, 373-377 


Modernism, cultural, 457-459 
Money, as moral, 401-402 
Monopolies, 383-384 
Morality 

defined, 214; code of, 
defined, 219 
standard vs. purpose of, 
229-230, 325, 341-342 
See also Ethics; Values; 
Egoism; Virtue. 

Mysticism, 182-185 
as primacy of consciousness, 
21 

idealism and materialism 
lead to two forms of, 30- 
31. 33-34 

in regard to concepts, 80 
in regard to knowledge, 116 
as emotionalism, 160-161 
faith, 183 

See also Supernaturalism; 
Intrinsicism. 


N 

Naturalism (in art), 434-435, 
441 

Nature, defined, 31 
Nihilism, 457-459 


O 

Objectivity 
of concepts, 111-116 
objective view of 
knowledge, 116-121, 
150-151 
defined, 117 

integration as a requirement 
of, 125-128 

reduction as a requirement 
of, 133. 138 
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based on primacy of 
existence, 149-150 
of values, 241-248 
as basis of mind-body 
integration, 334-335 
of individual rights, 360- 
361 

objective law, 364-365 
relationship to virtue, 395- 
396 

of capitalism, 395-396 
of economic value, 396-402 
of esthetic value, 438-450 
See also Context; Hierarchy; 
Intrinsicism; Subjectivism; 
Reason. 

Options 

in concept-formation, 114- 
116 

in the order of knowledge, 
131-132 
moral, 323-324 


P 

Parmenides (b.c. 515 B.C.), 4, 
23 

Philosophy 

man's need of, 1-3, 128, 
156-157, 414-420 
systematic nature of, 1-4 
branches of, 3 
starting points of, 4, 139— 

141 

subject matter of, 413-414 
as the ultimate cause of 
history, 451-460 

Physical force, initiation of 
defined, 310, 318-320 
as a negation of reason, 
310-315 

as a negation of value, 315- 
318 


philosophic premises of its 
advocates, 320-323 
and individual rights, 359- 
360 

Plato (427?-347 B.C.) 
primaey-of-consciousness 
viewpoint of, 21, 30 
mind-body dichotomy of, 
29.35,158 

intrinsicism of, 142, 144, 
145-146 

collectivism of, 202 
ethics of, 471n25 
role in history of, 453-454, 
456-459 

Pleasure and pain, 193, 335-336 

Politics, 3, 350-351 
relationship to economics 
of, 378-379 

Possibility and probability, 
175-179 

Pragmatism, as a form of 
subjectivism, 146 ' 

Pride, 303-304 
defined, 303 

intellectual side of, 304-305 
existential side of, 305 
and self-esteem, 305-310 
See also Virtue. 

Primacy of existence, 17-23, 
35-36 

epistemological implications 
of, 20 

as opposed to primacy of 
consciousness, 19, 20; 
defined, 18; three versions 
of, 21-23; leads to 
intrinsicism, 145-146; 
leads to collectivism, 201- 
202 

as a basis of the need for 
epistemology, 37-38 
applied to sensory form, 
46-47 
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Primacy of existence 
(continued) 

as a basis of objectivity, 

118, 149-150 
implies the practicality of 
reason, 197 

as a basis of ethics, 243-245 
as reason for man’s need of 
art, 4 19-420 
See also Metaphysically 
given vs. man-made facts; 
Objectivity. 

Principles 

role in man’s life of, 1-2 
defined, 218 

moral, 217-220, 221-222; 
no clash between means 
and end, 272-274; as 
contextual, 274-276 
See also Compromise, evil of. 
Productiveness, 292-293 
philosophic basis of, 24-25, 
194-195 
defined, 292 

spiritual meaning of, 293- 
297, 301-303 
as the good life's central 
purpose, 297-302 
and capitalism, 387-388 
See also Virtue. 

Profit 

profit motive, 390-391 
as objective under 
capitalism, 400-401 
Progress, as potentially 
unlimited, 292-293 
Proof 

as presupposing axioms, 8, 
10-12 

nature of, 119-121 
defined, 120 
as reduction, 137-138 
evidence presupposes a 
standard of, 176-179 


Property, right to, 352-353 
Psycho-epistemology, defined. 
419 

Psychologizing, irrationality 
of, 280 

Purpose, value of, 297-303 
Pyramid of ability, 403-405 


R 

“Rand’s Razor," 139-141 

Rationality 

as the primary virtue, 221- 
222 

defined, 221 

intellectual side of, 222- 
224; vs. evasion, 224- 
226 

existential side of, 226- 
229 

relation to other virtues of, 
250-251, 254-255 
See also Reason; Virtue; 
Independence; Integrity; 
Honesty; Justice; 
Productiveness; Pride. 

Reason 

primacy of existence as 
philosophic basis of, 20 
validation of, 88-91, 152— 
153 

defined, 152 
as man's only means of 
knowledge, 159-163 
arbitrary claims as a 
rejection of, 163-171 
mysticism and skepticism as 
a denial of, 182-185 
as man’s basic means of 
survival, 193-198, 217- 
220 

as an attribute of the 
Individual, 198-205 
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as. the basic moral value, 
220-221 

force as a negation of, 310- 
31S 

role in history of. 353—456 
See also Volition; Concepts, 
Rationality. 

Reduction (of knowledge to 
sense-perception), 132— 

133. 138-139 
defined, 133 
of concepts, 133-1.37 
of propositions, 13" , -1.38 
applied to philosophy, 139- 
1-4 1 

See also Hierarchy, of 
knowledge. 

Reductionism (of biology to 
physics), 192-193 
Religion. See Supernaturalism. 
"Rewriting reality.” fallacy of, 
26-30 

examples of, 35. 37 
Rights, individual 
defined. 351 

meaning of, 351-353- 355- 
356 

validation of. 353-355 
false rights. 356-359. 374 
violated only by initiation of 
physical force, 359-360 
as objective. 360-361 
and individualism. .361-363 
capitalism as the system 
based on, 380-381 
ice also Capitalism 
Romanticism (in art), 428 
history of, 428-429. 436- 
43'’. 449-450 
in literature; plot, 429-433; 
characterization, 433-434: 
as representing “what 
might be and ought to be.” 
435-437: style, 437-438 
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Sacrifice 
defined, 232 
evil of, 234-236 
Sanction of the victim, 333- 
334 

Science, defined, 35 
Self-esteem, nature and value 
of, 305-310 
and sex, 343-344, 348 
Sense perception 
as means of knowing 
axioms, 8-9, 12-13 
as the base of cognition, 

38 

validity of, 39-44 
form-object distinction, 4 1- 
48 

all sensory qualities as real, 
44-48 

primary-secondary quality 
dichotomy, 46-47, 464n3 
sensation vs. perception, 
52-54; "sensation” 
defined, 52; "perception" 
defined, 53 

objectivity not applicable to 
112 

Sex, as metaphysical, 343- 
348 

Skepticism, 182-185 
philosophic roots of, 27, 
48-52 

in regard to concepts, 

80 

in regard to knowledge, 
116-117 

answer to "problem of 
error,” 180-181 
defined, 183 
as premise of the 
compromiser. 267 
See also Subjectivism. 
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Social existence, value of, 
236-237, 300-301 
no conflicts of interest 
among rational men, 403- 
406 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632-1677), 
248-249, 460 
Statism 
defined, 369 

as the politics of unreason, 
369-370; Old Left vs. 

New Left, 370-371; 
anarchism, 371-373; 
mixed economy, 373-377 
as immoral, 391-392 
“Stolen concept,’’ fallacy of 
the, 136-137, 140 
examples of, 192-193 
Subjectivism 

in regard to concepts, 143- 

144 

in regard to knowledge, 

145, 146-150 
skepticism a consequence 
of, 183 

in regard to values, 246- 
247, 341-342 
assault on virtue by, 267, 
275. 283-284 

as a basis of the initiation of 
physical force, 321-323 
as a basis of the moral- 
practical dichotomy, 334— 
335 

assault on sex by, 347- 
348 

assault on individual rights 
by, 361 

political results of, 373- 
374 

vicious circle with 
imrinsicism, 400 
in regard to art, 

44 8 


See also Primacy of 

existence, vs. primacy of 
consciousness; 
Objectivity; Skepticism. 
Supernaturalism 

as the denial of axioms, 17, 
21, 27-28, 31-33 
defined, 31 

relation to intrinsicism of, 
145-146 

in regard to volition, 204 
role in history of, 453-454 
See also Intrinsicism; 
Mysticism. 


T 

Trade 

and independence, 257-258 
trader principle, 286-290 
under capitalism, 385-387 
Truth, defined, 165 


u 

Unit-economy, principle of, 
105-109 

United States, 380, 455-456, 
459-460 


V 

Validation, defined, 8 
Values 

"life’’ as the essential root 
of “value,” 207-213 
“value" defined, 208 
standard of value, 212-213 
man’s life as the standard of 
moral value, 213 - 220 ; 
“man's life” defined, 219 
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moral value, defined, 214 
three primary moral values, 
220 

as objective, 241-248; as 
unattainable by fraud or 
force, 268-269, 315-318 
role of moral principles in 
achieving them, 272-274 
hierarchy of, 392-394 
See also Ethics; Morality; 
Virtue; Economic value; 
Esthetic value. 

Vice, 222 
Virtue, 250-251 
defined, 221 
two aspects of, 226 
unity of, 250-251, 271-272 
no conflict between means 
and end, 272-274 
moral perfection, 303- 
304 

force as a negation of, 314- 
315 

as practical, 326-329, 348- 
349; and the impotence of 
evil, 329-333; and the 
sanction of the victim, 
333-334; philosophic 
roots of moral-practical 
dichotomy, 334-335 
as leading to happiness, 
335-341 

relationship to objectivity 
of, 395-396 


See also Morality; Values; 
Rationality; 

Independence; Integrity; 
Honesty; Justice; 
Productiveness, Pride. 
Volition 

man-made facts, 24- 
25 

as a basis of epistemology, 
38-39 

definition of “free,” 55 
validation of, 55, 69-72 
primary choice to focus or 
not, 55-62; definition of 
' focus," 56, 58 
evasion, 61-62; defined, 61 
higher-level choices: mental 
actions, 62-66; physical 
actions, 66-68 
causality applied to, 64-69 
mystical view of, 72 
as fundamental to 
objectivity, 111-112, 
116-117 

as power of self-creation, 
198-200, 202-205 
as a basis of morality, 213- 
214; and the objectivity of 
values, 243-245, 247- 
248; and virtue, 302, 
303-304, 307 
See also Romanticism (in 
art). 

Voluntarism, 204, 469n21 
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